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INTRODUCTION 


In this, the third volume of “The Best Plays series,” 
we have treated that venerable and valued collabora- 
teur, The Playgoing Public, a little shabbily. For 


_which we offer, in lieu of an apology, an explanation 


that should serve further to clarify our editorial 
purpose. | 

We held originally ‘that inasmuch as this work 
was intended to serve the playgoing public as a year 
book of the drama in America, it should represent the 


-popular or so-called commercial theater, which is the 


theater of the people. To do this it should be concerned 
with the most popular as well as with the “ best” plays” 
judged by the higher literary standards, because it is the 


popular plays that represent the preferences and tastes 


of the public which it is our hope to reach. Parentheti- 
cally, therefore, the book’s title probably should read 
“‘ The Best (of the Successful) Plays” produced during 
the particular theatrical season recorded in its pages. 

On arriving at the end of the season of 1921-22, how- 
ever, after we had sat through and passed humble judg- 


ment upon approximately 196 productions, of which 130 - ~ 


(eliminating the dramatic revivals and the musical plays) 


came within the scope of this work, we found that there 
were several plays which had achieved long runs, and 


were therefore to be accepted as representing the play- 


going public’s choice of the type of entertainment that 
best reflected its taste, which we did not feel were en- 
titled to inclusion in our list of ten. Not, at least, at the 


cost of leaving out certain others less successful. 
There was, for example, the case of “ Kiki,” a comedy 
iii 
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from the French of André Picard. Produced in Decem- 
ber, “ Kiki,” thanks to Lenore Ulric’s striking impersona- 
tion of the name part and David Belasco’s fine staging 
of the play, ran through the season and promises to con- 
tinue for another, and possibly for two more seasons. It 
is, therefore, the outstanding comedy success of the year. 
But as a candidate for a place in the list of the ten best 
plays of the season “Kiki” offers little in the way of 
readable dialogue or dramatic story. 

‘On the other hand there were two plays of literary 
quality written by American authors of promise on 
American themes. These were Gilbert Emery’s searching 
social satire, “The Hero,” and Arthur Richman’s “ Am- 
bush,” a vivid, if sordid, study of a common phase of 
American middle class life. 

There were also A. A. Milne’s second success of the 
year, “The Truth About Blayds,” which reads splen- 


didly; another comedy by the Kaufman-Connelly duo, — 


“To the Ladies,” an amusing satire; “ Thank You,” with 
a message for small-town America and its attitude toward 
its underpaid parsons which we felt would justify its 
inclusion; another powerful and original O’Neill drama, 
“The Hairy Ape”; a play by Owen Davis, “The 
Detour,” which failed early in the season, it may be 
merely because it came early in the season, and Hartley 
Manners’ “ The National Anthem,” which, though a trifle 
dated as to theme, also dealt with a social problem 
of interest to American playgoers. 

We probably could have justified the choice of any of 
these. And yet for none of them were we willing to 
sacrifice any one of the ten we have selected. 

“ Anna Christie” is Eugene O’Neill at his uncompro- 
mising best as a dramatist of life. It won for Mr. 
O’Neill the Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for being what the 
Pulitzer judges consider the best American play of the 
year, the second Pulitzer award he has won in three 
years. It is, in many respects, the finest piece of dra- 


, 
if 
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matic writing O’Neill has done, and whether its ugliness 
repel or fascinate, because of its truth, it is a powerful 
drama. \ 

Miss Dane’s “A Bill of Divorcement.” is another of 
the stronger dramas that does not offer the playgoer seek- 
ing sweetness and light and happy endings exclusively 
in the theater much to pin his enthusiasm to. But it, 
too, is a well-written, sound and impressive study of 
human beings in the grip of dramatic circumstances they 
cannot control. 

“ He Who Gets Slapped ” is foreign in atmosphere and 
a little muddled, we feel, for American audiences. But 
it represents a type of foreign drama that we are likely 
to see a lot of and hear a lot about during the next few 
years. We include it here because it represents a par- 
ticular section of the playgoing public we feel are en- 
titled to representation, whatever our personal reaction 


_ may be to their choice of play. 


“The Nest ” does not, unfortunately, read as well as 
it plays. But it is good drama written upon a theme of 
universal appeal and certainly was one of the best plays 
of the year. 

The comedies and lighter dramas are, we feel, all 
readable and all worth while. “ Dulcy” may or may 


‘not find a big public. Its bromidic heroine is not easily 


recognizable as an amusing type in all sections, but she 
is true and furnishes an excellent subject for satirical 
treatment. “Six Cylinder Love” is simple and amusing 


and a sufficiently true, if slightly exaggerated, reflection 


of the home life and character of our newlyweds to de- — 
serve its success. It contains also many seeds of wisdom 
planted in jest. 

“The Dover Road” is a light and graceful Milne 
comedy with just enough purpose to give it body and 


enough philosophy to give it weight, and “ The Circle” 


is an entertaining and quite original study of a double 
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triangle that should give prospective elopers pause and 
their less romantic friends a pleasant evening in the 
theater. 

The record of the season includes the casts of the 
nearly 200 plays produced between June 15, 1921 and 
June 15, 1922, with a paragraphed synopsis of the plot 
of each. These, we hope, will give you some idea of what 
each play was about and be of some assistance in helping 
you to make up your mind as to whether or not it is the | 
sort of play you want to see when it reaches your town. 

We are duly grateful for the increased interest shown 
in the second volume of “The Best Plays” and are 
hopeful that you will find the third of the series also 
worthy a place on your own particular five foot shelf. 

B. M. 

Forest Hills, L. I. 

June 15, 1922. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1921-22 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


IT may be that ten years from now, with producing 
theaters scattered all over Manhattan Island, the produc- 
tion of 196 new plays in the Broadway territory in a 
single playgoing season will not seem like much of a 
record. . 

But today ‘it is a little startling. A world’s record, in 
fact. We do not chronicle the fact boastfully. We 
merely call it to your attention as being worthy of com- 
ment as an interesting achievement, much as the proud- 


“est of New York’s adopted citizens point with pride to 


the struggling crowds in the subway. 
Quantity production should count for nothing in the 
theater. Quality is alone important. And yet—an 


average of five new plays a week is— Well, it just is.. ~~ 


Isn’t it? 

There were two reasons for the increased number of 
plays — forty more than were produced last season and 
at least twenty more than were produced in any one 
season as far back as we have traced the statistics. One 
was the greater number of theaters to be filled. There 


have been, within the last few years, a dozen or more ~ 


playhouses added to the Broadway list, and these have 
to be kept open. At least their owners and lessees feel 
that they have to be kept open, whatever the rest of us 
may think. And there are now fifty-five of them. 

The other reason was a greater number of quick 
failures than usual. A quick failure is usually traceable 
to one of two causes—either it is too good or too bad 
for the public. And few are too good. This season 
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increased competition played a part. With the price of 
seats still holding around $3.30 with the war tax, the 
buying public exercised greater care than usual in making 
its selections, which helped the successes and hurried 
the failures on their way. 

The New York theatrical season, so far as this volume 
is concerned, runs from June 15 to June 15. Actually 
the season opens the first or second week in August and 
continues until the first weeks of the following June. — 
June and July productions are neither numerous nor ~ 
important, save for the annual production of Florenz 
Ziegfeld’s “ Follies.” 

Last season there were five plays offered between June 
15 and August 1: “ Goat Alley,” a sociological study of 
negro life in Washington, by Ernest Howard Culbertson; 
the 1921 “ Follies ”; George White’s “ Scandals”; “ The 
Skylark,” reintroducing Margherita Sylva to the stage 
as a comedienne, with songs, and “ The Teaser,” one of 
the early flapper comedies. The negro play had but five 
performances, ‘“‘ The Skylark ” gave up after sixteen, and 
“The Teaser” after twenty-nine. But the revues con- 
tinued through till fall and were then sent touring. The — 
“Follies ” did very well, as usual, according to the road 
reports, but the “Scandals” fared less happily. 

In August the rush started. There were twenty-two 
plays produced in twenty-five playing days. Of the 
twenty-two, two practically ran the season through: “ Six 
Cylinder Love,” which is still playing as this chapter is 
written, and “Tangerine,” a music play starring Julia 
Sanderson, which continued for 337 performances. 
“Dulcy ” was also one of the August successes, and 
“The Greenwich Village Follies,” but few of the others 
successfully met the test, though there were interesting 
and worthy plays among them. Owen Davis’ “The 
Detour,” for one, a splendid study of character, and 
Zoe Akins’ “Daddy’s Gone-a-Hunting,” a story of an 
irresponsible artist’s search for freedom and its reaction 
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upon his loyal wife, which Marjorie Rambeau carried 
to 126 performances, but was afterward forced to 
abandon on tour. The picturesque failures included 
“Honors Are Even,” which had so delighted Boston the 
previous summer that a long run was expected for it; 
“The Poppy God,” on which the Selwyns had also 
banked heavily, and “Two Blocks Away,” a comedy 
which had lured Barney Bernard from the A. H. Woods 
management to that of Charles B. Dillingham, only to 
drop him, as it were, in the center of Broadway and leave 
him there. “The Nightcap,” another mystery, after a 
three-months’ run here, went touring and scored a hit in 
Chicago. Enough people liked Harry Wagstaff Gribble’s 
comedy of temperaments, “March Hares,” to double 
the predictions that some time this author will surely 
write a good play, and “ Back Pay,” glorifying the self- 
sacrifice of a kept lady, hung on for ten weeks, with 
Helen MacKellar effectively emotional at eight perform- 
ances a week. In August, too, there flashed one of those 
encouraging signs of the time of which much is written. 
“ Getting Gertie’s Garter,” a “rawr” comedy, and ex- 
pected to rally the morons for a season’s run, quit after 
fifteen weeks. 

September beat the August record by two. There 
were twenty-four productions this month, which left 
four Sundays and two Saturdays with nothing for the 
play reviewers to do. The September productions were 
lively and interesting. They included Irving Berlin’s 


“Music Box Revue,” on which Mr. Berlin and Sam ~~ 


Harris spent a million dollars of their own and their 
friends’ money — including the cost of a new theater — 
with the avowed object of out-Follying the magnificence 
of the “Follies.” And they came as close to it as the 
limited size of their stage and their company would 


permit. As a result the “ Music Box Revue” was the 
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outstanding revue success of the year, at a top price of 
$5.50 a seat when there were any seats to be had outside 
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the brokers’ offices, which was not often. The million 
dollar investment, it is said, has all been paid off by this 
first success. 

“The Circle,” Somerset Maugham’s comedy success 
in which Mrs. Leslie Carter was reintroduced to the stage 
after a seven-year retirement in France, and in which John 
Drew came back, after a rest of two years, also started 
in September and continued well into the spring. David | 
Belasco began his season with two interesting revivals, 
David Warfield and “ The Music Master,’ and Frances 
Starr and “ The Easiest Way.” Lou Tellegen, while his 
publicity men boldly capitalized his published quarrels 
with Geraldine Farrar, tried for a sensational success in 
“Don Juan” at the Garrick and failed. The Irish 
Players, after a successful season in London, brought 
“The White-Headed Boy” to New York and played it 
to the applause of the appreciative minority for eight 
weeks at the Henry Miller Theater. “ Bluebeard’s Eighth 
Wife,” with Ina Claire, also started in September and 
continued until February, and “ Blossom Time,” which 
may properly be classified as the most successful of the 
operettas produced this season, began on the twenty-ninth 
a run that continued until July and was then withdrawn 
for a month. The Franz Schubert melodies, skilfully 
worked into the score, are largely responsible, and an 
excellent singing cast was of great assistance. 

By the time October was reached, about half the plays 
that had been hopefully offered in August and September 
were, as you might say, lying on their backs waiting for 
the movers. So twenty-two others were rushed in to take 
their places. These, happily, included several which 
were afterwards listed’ with the best entertainments of 
the season. Clemence Dane’s “ A Bill of Divorcement ” 
was one. For a fortnight this fine, but slightly depres- 
sing play struggled for its life. It was about to be cast 
forth from the theater in which it was being played, 
when another management took it over, and in another 
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theater it ran 170 performances. Arthur Richman’s 
“ Ambush ” was presented the same week. This drama 
also made a fine impression, disappointing only those 
who insist upon a steady diet of happiness in every plot. 

The dramatized “ Main Street” was an October pro- 
duction, continuing for eleven weeks at the National 
Theater, but never to exciting receipts, and “ Lilies of 
the Field,” an intimate history of the older “ gold dig- 
gers,” played a slightly forced run of 167 performances 
at the Klaw. This was the month that “ Bombo” and Al 
Jolson opened the new Jolson Theater in Fifty-Ninth 
Street, which was built to take the place of the Winter 
Garden, then harboring Shubert vaudeville. But the 
Winter Garden is back in the revue field now, and nobody 
seems to know exactly what will be done with the Jolson 


_ while its titular hero is out of town. In October, John 
_ Golden produced another of the pure plays in which he 


takes pride, a pleasant little comedy called “ Thank 
You,” which Winchell Smith helped Tom Cushing revise, 
and which continued for 218 performances at the Long: 
acre. “Thank You” pleads the cause of the underpaid 
parson. 
Booth Tarkington’s “The Wren” was one of the 
month’s unhappy failures, and “ The Love Letter,” with 
John Charles Thomas and his fine baritone voice starred, 
was another. This latter disappointment drove Thomas 
first to vaudeville and later to an announced intention 
of studying for grand opera, which he is now doing. 


Lionel Barrymore scored a fair success in “ The Claw,” ~~ _ 


supporting on his own talented shoulders a somewhat 
soggy play, and Mr. Woods started a vast amount of 
censorship talk with his production of “The Demi-Vir- 
gin,” which included a “strip poker” scene that gave 
the visiting buyers, and their friends, the resident sellers. 
something to talk about for 268 performances. During 
this run the Times refused to print the name of the 
attraction in its advertising columns. As a result, there 
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appeared each day a tantalizing query reading: “ Are 
you one of the 168,423 persons who have already seen 
the most famous play in America at the Eltinge Theater?” 
George Cohan’s “The O’Brien Girl” was one of the 
musical comedy successes of the month, and “ The Wan- 
dering Jew” one of the heaviest of the importations. 
The latter remained nine weeks and then went touring. 


November was the star month of the season, with | 


twenty-seven productions which, with the Sundays out, 
was a little better than one a day. It was Mr. Belasco’s 
month, seeing that he started it with the production of 
“The Grand Duke” on the first and closed it with the 
production of “‘ Ktki” on the twenty-ninth. “ Kiki,” as 
more fully appears in the introduction to this volume, 
proved the comedy success of the year, thanks to Lenore 
Ulric and her gifted director, and though “The Grand 
Duke” did not do as well as had been hoped for it, it 
did achieve a run of 129 performances, and then petered 
out on the road. 

In between these two there were several successful 
productions. Eugene O’Neill’s “Anna Christie” was 
among them, and “Good Morning, Dearie,” which was 
rushed in to take the place of the unexpected “ Love 
Letter ” failure, and is still playing at the Globe. Ed. 
Wynn’s “ Perfect Fool” also started in November and 
lasted until June, and there was a Ziegfeld “ Midnight 
Frolic ” performance which tried again to live without 
liquor and died without much of a struggle after twenty 
weeks. There was also a Milne comedy, “The Great 


Broxopp,” a trifle obscurely produced at the Punch and — 


Judy Theater, which deserved better than the nine strug- 
gling weeks it got. 


November was also a month of quick failures. For 


one, Bessie Barriscale came east from Hollywood to play 
a comedy written by Howard Hickman, husband, stage 
director and movie mentor to the lady. Together they 
produced “The Skirt ” and it lasted one week. Another 
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venture was an elaborate staging of “The Great Way,” 
for which Helen Freeman supplied the inspiration and 
the costs. This, too, was through six days later. George 
Scarborough’s “The Mad Dog,” with Conway Tearle, 
hung on for two weeks, but it was not nearly so poor as 
that sounds. “ The Title ” was another two-week failure, 
and so was “ Marie Antoinette.” But the prize winner 
in this division was a musical piece called “ Suzette,” 
which blossomed on Thursday and was sleeping peace- 
fully the following Saturday night. 

By December the number of available plays had been 
considerably reduced, and only seventeen productions 
were the result. The list included three hits, however: 
“The Dover Road,” “Bulldog Drummond” and “Captain 
Applejack.” The first is included in our list of the sea- 
son’s most satisfying offerings, the second is an English 
melodrama, seriously written by “Sapper,” a wartime 


~ author who has had quite a vogue in London, but gen- 


erously accepted as a gorgeous burlesque by American 


audiences; and the third is a mechanical but amusing 


comedy by Walter Hackett, an American who has been 
doing most of his writing in London the last few years. 
It is still popular. The spectacular failure this month 
was that of “ The Idle Inn,” which was expected to con- 
firm the triumph of Jacob Ben-Ami, the young Jewish 
actor who had scored so unmistakably the year before 
n “Samson and Delilah,” but which lasted only three 
weeks. There was a revival of “ Trilby ” by a codperat- 
ing group of actors, which ran two weeks, and there were ~ 
two more revivals, “ Bought and Paid For” and “ Alias 
Jimmie Valentine,” which were played for four and five 
weeks respectively. William Faversham, who had been 
playing “The Silver Fox,” tried “The Squaw Man” 


- again, with Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, a society amateur, in Julie 


Opp’s old role. It continued for five weeks. It was a 
month of revivals, in fact, but the only one of them that 
did particularly well was “The Chocolate Soldier,” 
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which started on the twelfth at the Century and continued 
for ten weeks. This was the month that Charles Wagner, 
famed previously as an operatic impresario, decided to 
make a star of Sidney Blackmer, a gifted juvenile from 
the South. He presented Mr. Blackmer in a comedy by 
Clare Kummer entitled “ The Mountain Man,” and though 
the play weakened seriously after it had passed an ex- 
cellent first act, young Mr. Blackmer’s characterization 
of a Tennessee mountaineer was so unusually good, it 
continued for 163 performances. 

New plays were still scarce in January. The producers 
had evidently thrown everything they had ready into the 
breach. They were now breathing hard, but producing 
little. There were only thirteen new plays offered in | 
January, and no outstanding success among them. True, 
the Theater Guild came along with “He Who Gets 
Slapped,” adding something to its achievements as the 
clearing house in America for the picturesque foreign 
play, and Arthur Hopkins revived “The Deluge” im- 
pressively — impressively, but not successfully. For the 
second time a playgoing public that refuses to pay to 
have its feelings harrowed in the theater, whatever the 
benefit to its soul, refused to buy this stirring drama by 
Hennig Berger. 

The Mannerses, J. Hartley and Laurette Taylor, having 
rested through the early season, now came forward with 
a dramatic preachment by Mr. Manners on the evils of 
“jazz,” illustrating the evil thoughts and pastimes of 
our wealthiest and best young people. A good play, 
and interesting, but a bit belated as to theme and some- 
what over-preachy in its moral propaganda. Samuel 
Shipman, who knows his public a lot better than do his 
critics, offered “ Lawful Larceny,” which several of the 
experts insisted would not last long. But “Lawful 
Larceny ” has passed its 130th performance and is still 
going as I write this. 

There was an interesting experiment made with a 
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musicalized version of “ Pomander Walk,” which did 
very well, with Peggy Wood featured, and Elsie Janis 
brought her ex-soldier “ Gang ” in for a seven-week run. 
This was the month, too, in which Marie Lohr arrived 
from London by way of Canada. The English actress 
had never played in America before, and there was con- 
siderable curiosity aroused by her approach. But Miss 
Lohr, grown matronly the last few years, was offering 
a repertoire of old-time theatrical melodramas, opening 


_ with a stilted affair called “ The Voice from the Minaret,” 


and her audiences were disappointed. Nor did her later 
revival of Sardou’s “Fedora,” one of her big successes 
at home, help any. Four weeks and she was gone. 

By February the producers had recovered their second 
wind, so to speak, and another rush. of new plays re- 
sulted. Twenty-one were produced and several of them 
were quite worth while. One was “The Nest,” a play 


_ Grace George translated from the French of Paul Geraldy 


and excerpts of which we have included in this volume. 
Another was “ To the Ladies,” a bright domestic comedy 
touched with satire, written by the authors of “ Dulcy.” 
This was the month selected by the Theater Guild for 
its experiment with George Bernard Shaw’s “ Back to 
Methuselah,” a play so long that it had to be divided 
into three parts and played as a Shaw cycle. This the 
Guild accomplished by playing each part one week, and 
then repeating each part for a second week. The public 
interest was piqued by the novelty and the first three 


weeks were practically sold out before the first per-~ 


formance. The second three weeks, even though the 
impression had by that time become fixed that the audi- 
ences were being talked into a lethargic state, were also 
well patronized and still another week was added in 


which each section of the play was given for three per- 


formances. 
“The Chauve-Souris,” or “ Bat Theater,” of Moscow, 
was imported in February by Morris Gest and achieved 
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an immediate popularity that carried it through the sea- 
son. This, the most unusual entertainment of many 
years, is a rollicking Russian vaudeville, organized origi- 
nally by the actors of the Russian Art Theater in Moscow 
for the entertainment of each other in their off hours. 
They began in a basement cafe, and when the public, 
hearing of their informal jollifications, insisted on being 
admitted, they began charging admission. -Later, many 
of these artists found themselves stranded in Paris during 
the war. Banding together a second time, and borrowing 
a little money from those refugees who had succeeded in 
hiding a part of their rubles from the Bolsheviki, they 
reorganized the “ Chauve-Souris”’ and restaged their 
entertainment. Within a few weeks they were what is 
known as the rage of Paris. After that, one Nikita 
Balieff, two hundred pounds of amiability with a comedy 


sense plus, took over the codperative organization and 


put it on a business or salary basis. When Paris audi- 
ences began to grow small he took his troupe to London, 
where he learned to “spik bat Eengleesh.” Here the 
rage continued. The New York engagement followed. 
It began February 4. By June the engagement had 
“turned a profit of nearly $150,000 for Mr. Gest. (And 
how that man needed it! He was $400,000 in debt when 
the season began.) For the summer the Russian enter- 
tainers were moved up to the Century roof, which was 
redecorated for them in the Russian style. As this is 
written they are still playing there, and still getting $5 
a seat for the 500 seats which represent the seating 
capacity. They may have an off night now and then, 
but so far these have been rare. 


The February plays also included “The Rubicon,” 
which made decent folk blush and helped along a censor- 


ship; “Montmartre,” a production financed by ten 
players who banded themselves together as the Theater 
Assembly; “Madame Pierre,” a snappy little play of 
the boulevards made from Brieux’ “Les Hannetons,” 
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which, for some reason, lasted only five weeks when it 
was expected to run that many months; and Mary Shaw’s 
revivals of “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession” and “ Ghosts,” 
neither of which was able to stir a paying interest. 

The March productions did not amount to much. 
There were fourteen of them; the best, A. A. Milne’s 
“Truth About Blayds’” and Eugene O’Neill’s “ The 
Hairy Ape.” This last was started in the Provincetown 


_ Theater, the converted stable in Greenwich Village which 


is the home of the Provincetown Players, of whom 
O’Neill is one. The Players, who were really the means — 
of introducing the playwright to the success he since has 
earned, were in a bit of a hole financially and needed 


help. Arthur Hopkins had bought “The Hairy Ape,” 


but at O’Neill’s request agreed to let the Provincetowners 
have it for a few weeks. Its immediate success as one of 
the striking dramatic novelties of the year drew large 


~ audiences to the Provincetown Theater for several weeks 
_and put the Players on their feet again. After that it 


was transferred to the Plymouth Theater, where it con- 
tinued for ten weeks. Another O’Neill play, “ The First 
Man,” was tried this month at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, but not being a particularly good play to start 
with, and being badly miscast in an important role, it 
did not last long. George Cohan returned to the stage 
in March, producing a comedy called “ Madeleine and 
the Movies,” with his daughter Georgette in an important 
role. Later he joined the cast himself, playing opposite 


Georgette. The play did very well, but was never a big -- — 


success, and after ten weeks it was sent to Chicago as 
“Garrison and the Girls,” Donald Brian playing the 
leading role. 

“The Truth About Blayds,” the nearest Milne has 


come to serious drama so far, was an immediate success 


with what is known slangily as the intelligencia, and 
continued for fourteen weeks. It proved a charming 
play, tastefully staged by Winthrop Ames. Arthur Hop- 
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kins, having bought a play written by two young women 
from episodes in the life of Voltaire, engaged Arnold 
Daly for the title role, but “ Voltaire ” could not find a 
public and was shelved after two weeks. Walker White- 
side came in from the road with “The Hindu,” which 
did fairly well at the Comedy, and the Shuberts staged a 
big musical play at the Century called “The Rose of 
Stamboul.” 

The nearest to a success that April’s twelve produc- 
tions could boast was Eddie Cantor’s “Make It Snappy,” 
a typical Winter Garden revue with better comedy than 
usual. Marjorie Rambeau, appearing in “ The Goldfish,” 
was personally cheered by the press, but not much was 
thought of her play. Her audiences liked. it, however, 
and now, after ten weeks, it has been moved from the 
Maxine Elliott Theater to the Astor and is hugely popu- 
lar, particularly with the ladies. Adolph Klauber added 
another to the list of mystery plays, producing one 
called “ The Charlatan,” which did very well for eight 
weeks, 

A comedy called “ Kempy ” was the proud success of 
the May list; and though this most unusual season was 
supposed to be practically over there were sixteen new 
plays added to the Broadway attractions in May. 
“Kempy ” was written by J. C. and Elliott Nugent of 
the vaudeville Nugents, (there are, I believe, five of 
them altogether). J. C., the father, is the author of in- 
numerable sketches and has been trying to get a produc- 
tion for a full-length play for many years. Finally he 
earned his chance, and to everybody’s surprise “‘ Kempy ” 
proved the hit of the spring season. It is a bright little 
domestic comedy and well played, with three Nugents, 
(the two authors and sister Rose, an attractive ingenue) 
in the cast. 

The big success of the month, however, was “ Partners 
Again,” the newest of the Jules Eckert Goodman and 
Montague Glass Potash and Perlmutter comedies; and, 
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I think, the best of the series. This brought Barney 
Bernard and Alexander Carr together after a three-year 
separation and they were riotously welcomed. The The- 
ater Guild tried a revival of Arnold Bennett’s “ What 
the Public Wants”; James Montgomery financed a re- 
vival of ““ Hindle Wakes,” renamed “ Fanny Hawthorne,” 
a fine play, by the way, and there was a revival of 
“ Billeted ” staged in the Village. None of these did 
particularly well. Ethel Levey, seeking to re-establish 
herself as a musical comedy star, chose a terrible affair 
called “Go Easy, Mabel,” and was through in three 
weeks. 

The first half of June was distinguished by the arrival 
of the 1922 “ Follies,” two or three weeks earlier than 
usual. This “ National institution glorifying the Ameri- 
can girl,” (“If it does not glorify, it certainly exposes 
her,” declares Will Rogers) achieved its customary success 


- with the home folks and visitors. On the fifth there was 


an all-star revival of “The Rivals,” organized by the 
Players’ Club, with Francis Wilson as Acres, Tyrone 
Power as Sir Anthony, Robert Warwick as Captain Jack, 
Pedro de Cordoba as Faulkland, John Craig as Sir 
Lucius, Henry T. Dixey as Fag, James T. Powers as 


‘David, Mary Shaw as Mrs. Malaprop, Violet Hemming 


as Lydia Languish and Patricia Collinge as Lucy. Allan 
Pollock, who had been playing the semi-demented hero 
of “A Bill of Divorcement” all season, felt, by June, 
that he should do something to convince his public that 


he had not lost his mind entirely, stage appearances to ~~ 


the contrary notwithstanding. He therefore produced, 
on his own, a pleasant little comedy by H. M. Harwood, 
which was known in England as “ A Social Convenience,” 
but which Mr. Pollock decided to rename “A Pinch 
Hitter.” After the twenty-five performances for which 
his contract called, he withdrew it with the announced 
intention of later adding it to his repertoire. 

And so we are arrived at the end of a season that, 
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taken all in all, was neither better nor worse than the 
average. Unless you figure that it must have been worse, 
because of the greater number of plays produced. 
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THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 
By O. L. Hau 


Dramatic Editor, Chicago Journal 


_ AS a market for the wares of the theater, Chicago has 
steadily grown in importance, multiplying its playhouses, 
providing a refuge for many a needy management in 
quest of a paying public, and taking many players into 
citizenship for an entire season. 

As a scene of theatrical experiment, Chicago’s im- 
portance has steadily diminished. Shunned by managers, 
authors and players with something new on:their hands, 


-the metropolis of the Midwest has become merely a 


notable terminus for the drama outward bound from 
New York. 

It was the habit of producing managers of a few years 
ago to journey to Chicago and announce their intention 
of converting its theaters into so many laboratories. 
From these were to issue the masterpieces; the interior 
had tastes superior to those of the seaboard. Out by 
the headwaters shone the lamp of promise. Occasionally 
came a manager with a play unknown in Stamford or 
the New Jersey coast resorts, and the city by the lake 
became for a night a producing center. If the play 
promised to thrive, the owner began telegraphing to New 
York for a theater; if it were an ailing thing, it ulti- 
mately was led out on the prairie to die. 

That was yesterday. Today is scantier still of adven- 
ture. The managers say it costs too much to transport 
the drama, for them to risk experiment far from the 
storehouse. The Midwest otherwise views the situation; 
it believes that the constant and insistent demand for 
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attractions for over-theatred Manhattan Island so en- 
grosses the attention of the producers that they have 
neither the time nor the material to supply even the major 
cities of the hinterland. 

The great playgoing public of the Midwest takes pride 
in its independence, which is more imaginary than real. 
It is a chauvinistic public, eager and willing to sustain 
local enterprise. It regards with an amused toleration 
the East’s pretentions to infallible judgment in the 
theater, and it is thrilled by the spectacle of an eastern 
semi-failure finding large popular success in the West. 
Likewise it takes a lively interest in the Chicago failure 
of a play that has been loudly acclaimed in the Kast. 

Whatever the emotions of the public of the interior 
may be, it does rely in a degree upon the accolade of 
the drama’s capital. The travelers between Chicago and 
New York are legion. Word of success at the port is 
quickly borne to the corn country, and word of failure, 
too. The tastes of the average midwestern theatergoer 
differ not at all from the tastes of the average easterner. 
In his fondness for the make-believe of the stage the 
human creature holds to type from coast to coast. 

So, most of the plays which are thought by New 
Yorkers to be good one season are thought to be good 
in Chicago a season later, or the season after that. Seven 
of Mr. Mantle’s ten best plays of the New York season 
of 1920-21 reached Chicago in 1921-22, and to five of 
the seven — “Enter Madame,” “The Emperor Jones,” 
“Nice People,” “The Bad Man” and “ Liliom” — the 
latter city gave hearty support. It took a lively interest 
also in a sixth play in the list, “The Skin Game,” and 
generously applauded it despite the fact that it was atro- 
ciously acted. 

Sir James Barrie’s play, “Mary Rose,” accorded a 
position of honor in the East, was a Chicago failure, 
mystifying its second-season public and coming short 
of its approval. The three remaining plays in Mr. 
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Mantle’s list, “ Deburau,” “ The First Year ” and “ The 
Green Goddess,” are unknown to the second city. “ De- 
burau ” will remain merely a rumor; “ The First Year ” 
will seek the great central market in the season to come, 
bringing new players; “ The Green Goddess ” is between 
seasons merely an expectation. 

Fifty plays and thirty musical shows were acted in 
Chicago in the past season. The plays had a total of 
about 360 weeks and the musical shows filled an aggre- 
gate of about 190 weeks in runs of various length. The 
sum of the attendance at these plays and shows was about 
4,500,000. These figures represent clearly enough the 
importance of Chicago as a theatrical market, and any 
manager capable of wielding a lead pencil may quickly 
arrive at them. Yet these figures are well-nigh futile as 
an invitation to original effort in play production. 

Leo Ditrichstein, acting “That Homely . Henriquez,” 


~ Walker Whiteside, producing his own play called “ The 


Hindu,” and Miss Grace George, staging “ The Exquisite 


- Hour” and “Me and My Diary,” did about all for 


Chicago that was done in the way of experiment. The 
two actors afterward conveyed their slender dramas to 
the East; the actress carried her plays but a little ways 
from the scene of production. 

“The Exquisite Hour ” revealed in Marenret Wright 
a new candidate for the fame and emoluments of dra- 


matic authorship. The play readily betrayed her inex- 


perience; it made little headway under the propulsion 
of Miss George’s best effort. It dealt, in a manner some- 
what new, with a crisis in the married life of a well- 
matched couple. The title, and in a measure the theme, 
were suggested by Paul Verlaine’s “ L’Heure Exquise,” 
and those verses were sung in the play to the familiar 
music of Reynaldo Hahn. 

The Ashtons had been married for a number of years. 


_ He was prosperous, maintained a fine home, and appar- 


ently made every provision for his wife’s comfort and 
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happiness. She, too, thought so. She was an ‘idler, 
centering her interest in social activities, giving little 
heed to her husband’s affairs and drifting along with 
a sense of security. Her placid life was suddenly and 
unexpectedly disturbed. A young lady telephonist ar- 
rived from Ashton’s office demanding to see her employer, 
and, failing to find him, blurted out in a moment of 
terror the startling information that her fiance, not 
incorrectly, believing himself wronged, had threatened — 
to kill Ashton. The homicidal emotion had given way, 
however, to a plan for reprisals, and the muscular work- 
man even then was on his way to invade the Ashton 
home. 

So came to Mrs. Ashton the first intimation that her 
husband was unfaithful, and being a woman of wit, if © 
not of very much sense, she speedily determined to steer 
the situation to her own advantage. She sent the girl 
away to meet her husband, and herself awaited the 
arrival of the raging lover, name o’ Barry. In he stormed 
to inform Mrs. Ashton in halting but unmistakable 
language why he had come. She told him she was as 
much hurt as he, and that they together would take 
their revenge. She ordered the servants to array the 
uncouth and bellowing mechanic in her husband’s best 
dinner clothes, and then,-dispatching a note to Ashton 
apprising him of the rendezvous, the injured pair set 
out for a suburban bungalow on a mission which Mrs. 
Ashton meant, of course, to be entirely harmless. 

Scarcely had they reached the bungalow when Ashton 
and the girl appeared, none too soon to save the adven- 
turous wife from possibly regrettable consequences of 
her rash action. There the play fell down. Explanations 
were ready and trite, Barry was packed off with the girl, 
and Ashton remained for his wife’s lecture. Somewhere 
in this lecture was hidden the purpose of the play. Mrs. 
Ashton sought, employing the device of question and 
answer, to learn from her husband why she had failed 
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to hold him. Had she given too much or too little, too 
readily or too reluctantly? What was a wife’s duty to 
her husband; his to her? Were they incompatible? What 
could the matter be? < 

The answer never appeared. The duologue ran on 
for many minutes; the questions were numerous and 
direct, and sometimes embarrassingly frank. But the 
author had no solution. However, it did appear, after 
the husband and wife had passed the night separately, 
that the answer to the riddle of their disunion came in 
their awakening to the necessity of mutual understanding. 
The Ashtons, full of forgiveness, greeted each other at 
dawn. That, apparently, was the exquisite hour. Miss. 
George’s brittle style, her sparkle, her skill in give and 
take were not enough to make an entertainment of the 
play which probably is having its eternal sleep. 

Interest in “The Exquisite Hour ” not rising to flood 


‘tide, Miss George was moved to give American staging to 
“Me and My Diary,” a satirical comedy in one act, 


written by Gertrude E. Jennings, Englishwoman, and 
dealing with the literary eccentricities of Margot Asquith. 
This opuscule was deficient in spirit and wit, but with 
better acting it might have wrought an effect. The prin- 
cipal actress did not appear to attempt a characteriza- 
tion; at least, she did not achieve it. 

The events of this little play pass on a day quickly 


_ following the publication of the sensational memoirs. 


A titled government official telephones to protest the 
penwoman’s grave betrayal of the secrets of Downing 
Street and in pour her friends and acquaintances, old 
and new; one to complain that she is scandalized on this 
page and that, another to berate the author for passing 


her by entirely. A parlor maid, inferentially in the 
book, comes to demand recompense for her injured 


feelings. This scene is designed to exhibit the heroine’s 
tact and wit, but it comes off awkwardly. An old lover, 
long lost in the Congo, puts in an appearance and gives 
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the autobiographer a thrill, but quickly disillusions her 
with an offer of help in grammar. The reviews, read in 
the play, also make much of the literary lady’s disregard 
of the rules of syntax. As in the case of “ The Exquisite 
Hour,” any word concerning Miss Jennings’ comedy also 
probably is necrological. 

Reference may be made, in passing, to “The Love 


Chef,” a comedy devised by Edgar Selwyn as a medium © 
for the dialectic gift of Leo Carillo. It oscillated un- — 


steadily between comedy and burlesque and its use of 
the expedient of making a servant of a titled foreigner 
had insufficient novelty to recommend the play to interest. 
Its life was brief. 

The season saw the production of several musical 
shows: “Love Birds,” “Under the Bamboo Tree,” 
“Lola,” “Molly Darling” and “The Hollywood Fol- 
lies.” The lamented Bert Williams was the nominal star 
of “Under the Bamboo Tree,” a regulation musical 
comedy of the palm-fringed island sort. “ Love Birds” 
and “ Lola ” died very young with their finances involved. 

It is not possible to go further with the history of the 
season’s enterprises in the Midwest. The amateurs of 
the neighborhood repertory companies, acting in halls, 
homes, schools, churches and abandoned stables, have 
gone farther in exploration of new drama than the com- 
mercial managers, so-called. But their field is circum- 
scribed, their influence parochial and evanescent. Their 
disclosures neither ask nor merit admission to a list of 
the ten best plays of the season. 

A list of the ten best plays of the theatrical year in 
Chicago may seem a ghoulish roster to a drama lover of 
the East, for the list must contain the names of some 
antics which were old long ago. But here are the ten: 


“ Lightnin’ ” “Anna Christie ” 
‘< Nice People ” “The Intimate Strangers ” 
The Bad Man” “Enter Madame ” 
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“The White-Headed Boy” “Mr. Pim Passes By ” 
“The Detour ” “ Liliom ” 


The foregoing ten were not equally successful with 
the lakeside public, but considering their locations and 
the quality of the acting bestowed upon them, all but 
two found perhaps the favor to which they were entitled. 
There was at no time in the season a dearth of drama of 
fair quality; there was at no time a plethora of plays 
worth while. Throughout the season the drama fared 
better than the various examples of lyric folly, yet good 
acting more often than good writing was the theater’s 
lure. 

Chicago, rapidly increasing the number of its theaters, 
is hastening to a time when experiment: will be much 
more frequent, if not constant. Last season saw produc- 


tion at its nadir. 


“ ANNA CHRISTIE ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By EucEeNne O’NEILL 


EUGENE O’NEILL, upon whom we have come to 
depend as a regular contributor to the best plays of the 
season, told his friend, George Jean Nathan, before 
“ Anna Christie ” was produced that whatever the recep- 
tion of the play might.be he would have not a single 
alibi to offer. The cast, said he, was perfect; the direc- 
tion of Arthur Hopkins had brought more out of the 
play than even he, the author, had imagined was there, 
and the Robert Edmund Jones’ settings were strikingly 
true to the atmosphere with which he had labored to sur- 
round his drama. 

The play was first presented at ihe Vanderbilt Theatre, 
November 2, 1921, and, as it happened, no alibi was 
called for. The discriminating playgoers who had 
learned what to expect of O’Neill were enthusiastic in 
their endorsement. It isa rough play in that it is a 
story of rough characters. Much of its dialogue may 
prove offensive to playgoers of superfine sensibilities, and 
those readers who fear a similar reaction are reminded 
that it is the story of a coal barge captain, a prostitute, 
and a steamship stoker. These do not speak the language 
of the drawing room. But it is also one of the big 
dramas of the day, soundly human, impressively true in 
characterization and, in its bigger moments, intensely 
dramatic. 

The opening scene reveals the bar and a section of a 
small back room in “ Johnny-the-Priest’s” saloon near 
South Street, New York. There is a partition running 
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down the center of the stage, through which a swinging 
half-door lets into the “ sitting room” from the bar. A 
second door is from the “family entrance” on the ad- 
joining side street. It is typical of what the water-front 
saloon was in the pre-Volstead days, dark, grimy, for- 
bidding, sordid. Its principal hangers-on are sailors and 
longshoremen, with the “ sitting room” devoted to the 
better acquaintance of the women of the district and 
their prospective patrons. At the bar “ Johnny ” himself 
presides. “ With his pale, thin, clean-shaven face, mild 
blue eyes and white hair, a cassock would seem more 
suited to him than the apron he wears.” Two longshore- 
men get their drinks and return to their jobs. Larry, 
the barkeeper, returns from his lunch, prepared to relieve 
the boss. A postman brings in a letter. -It is addressed 
to “Christopher Christopherson” in care of the saloon 
proprietor. “A square head” name, laconically ob- 


“serves the postman. “Old Chris, that’s who,” decides 


Larry. 

Chris Christopherson is the captain of a coal barge 
who has been doing most of his drinking at “ Johnny 
the-Priest’s ” hospitable saloon for several years, when- 
ever he is in port. Johnny hasn’t seen him for some 


_ months now, so he is likely to pop in at any time. The 


letter is postmarked St. Paul. It might be from old 
Chris’s daughter, seeing he is supposed to have a girl 
out west somewhere. 

They are still idly considering the possibility when 
Chris himself comes lurching through the street doors. -- 
“‘He is a short, squat, broad-shouldered man of about 
fifty, with a round, weather-beaten, red face from which 
his light blue eyes peer short-sightedly, twinkling with 
a simple good humor. His large mouth, overhung by 
a thick, drooping, yellow mustache, is childishly self- 
willed and weak, of an obstinate kindliness. A thick 
neck is jammed like a post into the heavy trunk of his 
body .... He is dressed in a wrinkled, ill-fitting, dark 
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suit of shore clothes, and wears a faded cap of gray 
cloth over his mop of grizzled, blond hair. . . .” 

Old Chris has been drinking and is of a mind to treat 
the world generously, particularly his old friends, Johnny 
and Larry, the barkeeper. As they drink he would regale 
them with song. He is just in from Norfolk and the 
“vedder ” has been “ dirty ” — “ yust fog, fog, fog all 
bloody time,” which has resulted in a slow voyage. 

There is an insistent ring at the back door, which re- 
minds Chris that he had left his lady friend, “ Marthy,” 
waiting at the family entrance. And Marthy is not one 
to wait patiently. He rushes now to let her in, and 
apologize. Marthy “ might be forty or fifty. Her jowly, 
mottled face, with its thick red nose, is streaked with 
interlacing purple veins. Her thick gray hair is piled 
anyhow in a greasy mop on top of her round head. Her 
figure is flabby and fat; her breath comes in wheezy 
gasps,” but aside from that she is fairly presentable. 
“ There still twinkles in her bloodshot blue eyes a youth- 
ful lust for life which hard usage had failed to stifle, and 
a sense of humor, mocking but good tempered. She 
wears a man’s cap, double-breasted man’s jacket and a 
grimy, calico skirt. Her bare feet are incased in a man’s 
brogan several sizes too large for her, which gives her 
a shuffling, wobbly gait.” 

It takes several scoops of lager and ale to mollify the 
angry Marthy, and while she drinks them the muddled 
Chris reads laboriously through his letter. And as he 
reads “his face lights up with an expression of mingled 
joy and bewilderment. . . . Suddenly he pounds his fist 
on the table with happy excitement.” 


Curis—Py Yimminy! Yust tank, Anna says she’s 
comin’ here right avay! She got sick on yob in St. Paul, 
she say. It’s short letter don’t tal me much more’n dat. 
(Beaming) Py golly, dat’s good news all at one time for 
ole fallar! (Then turning to Marthy, rather shame- 
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facedly) You know, Marthy, Ay’ve tole you Ay don’t 
ae my Anna since she was little gel in Sveden five year 
ole. 

Martuy — How old’ll she be now? 

Curis — She must be—lat me see—she must be 
twanty year ole, py Yo! 

Larry — (surprised). You’ve not seen her in fifteen 
years? 

Curis —- (suddenly growing somber — in a low tone). 
No. Ven she vas little gel, Ay vas bo’sun on vindjammer. 
Ay never gat home only few time dem year. Ay’m fool 
sailor faller. My voman— Anna’s mother—she gat 
tired vait all time Sveden for me ven Ay don’t navar 
come. She come dis country, bring Anna, dey go out 
Minnesota, live with her cousins on farm: Den ven her 
mo’der die ven Ay vas on voyage, Ay tank it’s better dem 
cousins keep Anna. Ay tank it’s better Anna live on 


‘farm, den she don’t know dat ole davil sea, she don’t 


know fader like me. 


Suddenly there begin to loom before Chris the new 
problems that Anna’s coming will put upon him. She 
must, for one thing, be kept clear of the sailor’s life; 
the thought of his daughter’s marrying one of his calling 
is maddening to old Chris. Then there is Marthy. Some- 
thing must be done about Marthy. Perhaps he can tell 
her a lie that will get her ashore and off the barge before 
Anna comes! Failing this— But Marthy saves him 
from further worry, though for a time she takes malicious 
joy in teasing him until he is utterly miserable with fear 
of what she may do. Then she bursts into raucous 
laughter in her enjoyment of the situation. 


Martuy — (chuckling, scornfully). A squarehead 
tryin’ to kid Marthy Owen at this late day! After me 
campin’ with barge men the last twenty years. I’m wise 
to the game up, down, and sideways. I ain’t been born 


and dragged up on the waterfront for nothin’.~ Think I’d 
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make trouble, huh? Not me! I'll pack up me duds and 
beat it. I’m quittin’ yuh, get me? I’m tellin’ yuh I’m 
sick o’ stickin’ with yuh and I’m leavin’ yuh flat, see? 
There’s plenty of other guys on other barges waitin’ for 
me. Always was, I always found. (She slaps the aston- 
ished Chris on the back) So cheer up, Dutchy! I[’ll be 
offen the barge before she comes. You'll be rid o’ me 
for good — and me o’ you — good riddance for both of — 


us. Ho-ho! 


Chris is ready to celebrate with several more whiskies 
at the happy outcome of this particular complication. 
He can let his imagination soar now as to just what 
his little girl will be like. ‘“ What you tank she look 
like, Marthy? Ay bet you she’s fine, good, strong gel, 
pooty like hell! Living on farm make her like dat. 
And Ay bet you some day she marry good, steady land 
fallar here in East, have home all her own, have kits — 
an’ den Ay’m ole grandfadder, py golly! An’ Ay go 
visit dem every time Ay gat in port near!” ; 

He would sing a song to express his joy, and pound 
the tables, and Marthy’s back. But Marthy warns him 
that celebrating is dangerous at the moment. Much better 
for him if he would go around the corner and “ put a _ 
feed ” into himself. “ Listen, yuh old nut! Yuh don’t 
know what time yer kid’s liable to show up. Yuh want — 
to be sober when she comes, don’t yuh?” He does, of 
course, and is soon on his way in quest of food. Chris 
is little more than out of the room before the family 
entrance bell rings again and Larry opens the door to 
admit “a tall, blond, fully developed girl of twenty, 
handsome after a large, Viking daughter fashion, but 
now run down in health and plainly showing all the out- 
ward evidences of belonging to the world’s oldest pro- 
fession. Her youthful face is already hard and cynical 
beneath its layer of make-up. Her clothes are the tawdry 
finery of peasant stock turned prostitute.” 
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She shuffles a little uncertainly and weakly into the 
room and sinks into a chair by the table. Larry waits 
expectantly. “Gimme a whisky — ginger ale on the 
side,” she says. As he turns to go, she adds, with a 
forced smile: “ And don’t be stingy, baby!” A moment 
later she has downed the liquor at a gulp. “Gee,” she 
says, smiling across at the curious Marthy, “I needed 
that bad, all right, all right!” 

“Where’d yuh come from?” demands Marthy. “St. 
Paul — out in Minnesota,” answers the girl. And the 
older woman bursts into hoarse, ironical laughter. “So 
this is Chris’ ‘ little gel!’ Gawd!” 

They are acquainted, presently, these two. Anna has 
a little money and a parched throat, after a day and a 
half on the train. She sat up all night in the day coach, 
and she is willing to buy drinks as long as her money 
lasts. Besides, she’s pretty weak, being just out of a 


-hospital. 


Anna — (leaning over to Marthy, confidentially). The 
joint I was in out in St. Paul was raided. That was the 
start. The judge gave all us girls thirty days. The 
others didn’t seem to mind being in the cooler much. 
Some of ’em was used to it. But me, I couldn’t stand it. 
It got my goat right — couldn’t eat or sleep or nothin’. 
I never could stand bein’ caged up nowheres. I got good 
and sick and they had to send me to the hospital. It 
was nice there. I was sorry to leave it, honest. 

Marty — (after a slight pause). Did yuh say yuh 
got to meet someone here? 

Anna — Yes. Oh, it’s not what you mean. It’s my 
old man I got to meet. Honest! It’s funny, too. I ain’t 
seen him since I was a kid — don’t even know what he 
looks like — yust had a letter every now and then. This 
was always the only address he give me to write him 
back. He’s yanitor of some building here now — used 


to be a sailor. 
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Martuy — (astonished). Janitor! 

Anna— Sure. And I was thinkin’ maybe, seein’ he 
ain’t never done a thing for me in his life, he might be 
willin’ to stake me to a room and eats till I get rested up. 
(Wearily) Gee, I sure need that rest! I’m knocked out. 
(Then resignedly) But I ain’t expectin’ much from him. 
Give you a kick when you’re down, that’s what all men 
do. (With sudden passion) Men! I hate ’em! —all 
of °em! And I don’t expect he'll turn out no better than © 
the rest. (Then with sudden interest) Say, do you hang 
out around this dump much? 


Marthy does, off and on. And she knows “ Old Chris.” 
—A funny old nut, but, “ Yuh can bet your life, kid, 
he’s as good an old guy as ever walked on two feet. 
That goes!” 

But Marthy is obliged to explain to Anna that Chris 
is not a janitor. He is the captain of a barge —a coal 
barge. And it is probably on the barge that he will 
expect his daughter to live. 


ANNA — (scornfully). Me? On a dirty coal barge! 
What d’you think I am? 

Martuy — (resentfully). What d’yuh know about 
barges, huh? Bet yuh ain’t never seen one. That’s what 
comes of his bringin’ yuh up inland — away from the 
old devil, sea — where yuh’d be safe! Gawd! 

Anna — (angrily). His bringing me up! Is that 
what he tells people! I like his nerve! ‘He let them 
cousins of my old woman’s keep me on their farm and 
work me to death like a dog. 

Martuy — Well, he’s got queer notions on some | 
re I’ve heard him say a farm was the best place for 
a kid. 

ANNA— Sure. That’s what he’d always answer back 
—and a lot of crazy stuff about staying away from the 
sea — stuff I couldn’t make head or tail to. I thought 
he must be nutty. 
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Martuy — (casually). He is, on that one point. So 
yuh didn’t fall for life on the farm, huh? 

Anna —I should say not! The old man of the family, 
his wife, and four sons —I had to slave for all of ’em. 


I was only a poor relation, and they treated me worse 


than they dare treat a hired girl. (After a moment’s 
hesitation — somberly) It was one of ‘the sons— the 
youngest — started me — when I was sixteen. After that, 
I hated ’em all so I’d killed ’em if I’d stayed. So I ruv 
away —to St. Paul. , 

Martuy — I’ve heard Old Chris talkin’ about your 
bein’ a nurse girl out there. Was that all a bluff yuh 
put up when yuh wrote him? 

Anna — Not on your life, it wasn’t. It was true for 
two years. I didn’t go wrong all at one jump. Bein’ a 
nurse girl was yust what finished me. Takin’ care of 
other people’s kids, always listenin’ to their bawling and 
crying, caged in, when youre only a kid yourself and 
want to get out and see things! At last I got the chance 
—to get into that house. And you bet your life I took 


it! (Defianily) And I ain’t sorry, neither. (After a 


pause —with bitter hatred) It was all men’s fault — 
the whole business. It was men on the farm ordering 
and beating me — and giving me the wrong start. Then, 
when I was a nurse, it was men again hangin’ around, 
bothering me, trying to see what they could get. (She 


_ gives a hard laugh) And now it’s men all the time. 


Gawd, I hate ’em all, every mother’s son of ’em! Don’t 

ou? 
: Martruy — Oh, I dunno. There’s good ones and bad 
ones, kid. You've just had a run of bad luck with ’em, 
that’s all. Your old man, now — Old Chris —he’s a 
good one. 

Anna — (skeptically). He'll have to show me. 

Now old Chris is back from his lunch: Marthy hears 
him as he comes into the bar. She goes to the swinging 
door to warn him, as well as she can, that Anna has 
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arrived and that she (Marthy) is going down to the 
barge to get her clothes and get out. 

Chris “‘ stands before the door to that back room in an 
agony of embarrassed emotion — then he forces himself 
to a bold decision, pushes open the door and walks in. 
He stands there, casts a shy glance at Anna whose bril- 
liant clothes, and to him, high-toned appearance, awe 
him terribly. He looks about him with pitiful nervous- 
ness as if to avoid the appraising with which she takes 
in his face, his clothes, etc.— his voice seeming to plead 
for her forbearance.” 


Curis — Anna! 

Anna — (acutely embarrassed in her turn). Hello — 
father. She told me it was you. I yust got here a little 
while ago. 

Curis — (goes slowly over to her chair). It’s good 
—for see you — after all dem years, Anna. (He bends 
down over her. After an embarrassed struggle they 
manage to kiss each other.) 

Anna — (a trace of genuine feeling in her voice). 
It’s good to see you, too. 


Anna — (resentfully). But why didn’t you never come 
home them days? Why didn’t you never come out West 
to see me? 

Curis — (slowly). Ay tank, after your mo’der die 
ven Ay vas avay on voyage, it’s better for you you don’t 
never see me. Ay don’t know, Anna, vhy Ay don’t never 
come home Sveden in ole year. Ay vant come home end 
of every voyage. Ay want see your mo’der, your two 
bro’der before dey vas drowned, you ven you vas born 
—but— Ay don’t go. Ay sign on oder ships— go 
South America, go Australia, go China, go every port all 
over vorld many time— but Ay never go aboard ship 
sail for Sveden. Ven Ay gat money pay for passage 
home as passenger den — (He bows his head guiltily) 
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Ay forgat and Ay spend all money. Ven Ay tank again 
it’s too late. (He sighs) Ay don’t know vhy but dat’s 
way with most sailor faller, Anna. Dat ole devil sea 
make dem crazy fools with her dirty tricks. It’s so. 

Anna — (Who has watched him keenly while he has 
been speaking. With a trace of scorn in her voice). 
Then you think the sea’s to blame for everything, eh? 
Well, you’re still workin’ on it, ain’t you, spite of all 
you used to write me about hatin’ it. That dame was 
here told me you was captain of a coal barge — and you 
wrote me you was janitor of a building! 

Curis — (embarrassed, but lying glibly). Oh, I work 
on land long time as yanitor. Yust short time ago Ay 
got dis yob ’cause Ay vas sick, need open air. 

Anna — (skeptically). Sick? You? You’d never 
think it. | 

Curis — And, Anna, dis ain’t real sailor yob. Dis 
ain’t real boat on sea. She’s yust ole tub — like piece 
of land with house on it dat float. Yob on her ain’t sea 
yob. No. Ven your mo’der die, Ay keep my word, py 
yingo! 

Curis — (eagerly). But Ay gat place, Anna — nice 
place. You rest all you want, py yimminy! You don’t 
never have to vork as nurse gel no more. You stay 
with me, py golly! 

Anna — (pleased by his eagerness). Then you're 
really glad to see me — honest? 

Curis — (pressing one of her hands in both of his). 
Anna, Ay like see you like hell, Ay tal you. An’ don’t 
you talk no more about getting yob. You stay with me. 


Ay don’t see you for long time, don’t forgat dat. (His 


voice trembles) Ay’m gatting ole. Ay got no vone in 
vorld but you. 

Anna — (touched — embarrassed by this unfamiliar 
emotion). Thanks. It sounds good to hear someone — 
talk to me that way. Say, though — if you’re so lonely 
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— it’s funny —why ain’t you never married again? 

Curis — (shaking his head emphatically — after a 
pause, slowly). Ay love your mo’der too much for ever 
do dat, Anna. 

Anna — (impressed, slowly). 1 don’t remember 
nothin’ about her. What was she like? Tell me. 

Curis — Ay tal you all about everything — and you 
tell me all tangs happen to you. But not here now. Dis 
ain’t good place for young gel, anyway. Only no good 
sailor fallar come here for gat drunk. (He gets to his 
feet quickly and picks up her bag) You come with me, 
Anna. You need lie down, gat rest. 


But Anna is still of-a mind to hang back. She cannot 
quite reconcile herself to the thought of a coal barge as 
a fit home for a convalescent, even of her kind. But 
Chris’ enthusiasm inspires her with some little hope. 
Life on a coal barge is not as grimy as it sounds, accord- 
ing to his description. “Tug come an’ ve gat towed 
out on voyage — yust water all around, and sun, and 
fresh air, and good grub for make you strong, healthy 
gel.” She is still thirsty, she tells him, and he orders 
a little port wine for her that she may celebrate “ dis 
vun time.” 

In the bar Chris gets the drinks. “ Who’s the blonde?” 
demands Larry. And Chris answers proudly, “ Dat vas 
Anna, Larry ... Don’t you tank she vas pooty gel?” 
To which Larry replies embarrassedly that she sure is; 
a peach, in fact. 

In the sitting room Anna has collapsed again. She 
has tried, with Chris away, to take her bag and “ beat 
it,” and found her strength unequal to the venture. Sadly 
she sinks into a chair, covers her face with her hands 
and sobs. She recovers hurriedly when Chris comes 


again with the drinks, however, though he looks at her 
searchingly. 
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Curis — You look tired, Anna. Vell, Ay make you 
take good long rest now. (Picking up his beer) Come, 
you drink vine. It put new life in you. (She lifts her 


_ glass —he grins) Skoal, Anna! You know dat Svedish 
_ word? - 


Anna — Skoal! (Downing her port at a gulp like a 
drink of whiskey — her lips trembling) Skoal? I guess 
I know that word, all right, all right!—The curtain falls. 


ACT II’ 


Ten days later the deeply-laden barge, Simeon Win- 
throp, is at anchor in the outer harbor of Provincetown, 
Mass. “It is ten o’clock at night. Dense fogs shroud 
the barge at all sides, and she floats motionless on a 
calm. ... To the right of the visible section of the 
barge is the cabin, its misty windows glowing-wanly with 
the light of a lamp inside. The chimney of the cabin 
stove rises a few feet above the roof. The doleful tolling 
of the bells, on Long Point, on ships at anchor, breaks 


the silence at regular intervals.” 


Anna is standing on a coil of rope on which a lantern 
rests. “She looks healthy, transformed, the natural 


- color has come back to her face. She has on a black, 


oilskin coat, but wears no hat. She is staring out into 
the fog astern with an expression of awed wonder. The 
door is pushed open and Chris appears. He is dressed 
in yellow oilskins — coat, pants, sou’wester — and wears 
high sea-boots.” 

Chris would have Anna come in. The fog is bad, 
*‘vorst one of her (the sea’s) dirty tricks.” But Anna 
loves it. “It’s so funny and still. I feel as if I was 
out of things altogether,” she muses, feelingly. She has 
come to like the sea, too — as much as she has seen of it. 


Curis — (glancing at her moodily). Dat’s foolish 
talk, Anna. You see her more, you don’t talk dat vay. 
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(seeing her irritation he hastily adopts a more cheerful 
tone) But Ay’m glad you like it on barge. Ay’m glad 
it makes you feel good again. (With a placating grin) 
You like live like dis alone with ole fa’der, eh? 

Anna — Sure I do. Everything’s been so different 
from anything I ever run across before. And now — this 
fog — Gee, I wouldn’t have missed it for nothing. I 
never thought living on ships was so different from land. 
Gee, I’d yust love to work on it, honest I would, if I 
was a man. I don’t wonder you always been a sailor. 

Curis — (vehemently). Ay ain’t sailor, Anna. And 
dis ain’t real sea. You only see nice part. (Then as she 
doesn’t answer, he continues hopefully) Vell, fog lift 
in morning, Ay tank.. 

Anna — (the exultation again in her voice). I love 
it! I don’t give a rap if it never lifts! (After a pause) 
It makes me feel clean — out here —’s if I’d taken a 


bath. 


But Chris won’t give up. If he cannot make her come 
in, out of the fog, he can at least do something to kill 
this growing interest in the sea which she is showing. 
So he talks with her of its treacheries and of the dirty 
tricks it has played him all his life. And little by little 
she learns much of his life that she had not known be- 
fore. “ Was the men in our family always sailors?” she 
asks; “as far back as you know about?” 


Curis — Yes. Damn fools! All men in our village 
on Coast, Sveden, go to sea. Ain’t nutting else for dem 
to do. My fa’der die on board ship in Indian Ocean. 
He’s buried at sea. Ay don’t never know him only a 
little bit. Den my tree bro’der, older’n me, dey go on 
ships, den Ay go too. Den my mo’der she’s left all “lone. 
She die pooty quick after dat— all "lone. Ve vas all 
avay on voyage when she die. (He pauses sadly) Two 
my bro’der dey gat lost on fishing boat same like your 
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_bro’ders vas drowned. My oder bro’der, he save money, 


gave up sea, dan he die home in bed. He’s only one dat 
ole devil don’t kill. (Defiantly) But me, Ay bet you 
Ay die ashore in bed, too! . .. Dey’re all fool fallar, 
dem fallar in our family. Dey all vork rotten yob on 
sea for nutting, don’t care nutting but yust gat big pay 
day in pocket, gat drunk, gat robbed, ship avay again 
on oder voyage. Dey don’t come home. Dey don’t do 
anytang like good man do. And dat ole devil, sea, 
sooner, later, she svallow dem up. 

ANNA — (with an excited laugh). Good sports, I'd 
call ’em. (Then hastily) But say — listen — did all 
the women of the family marry sailors? 

Curis — (eagerly — seeing a chance to drive home his 
point). Yes—and it’s bad on dem like-hell vorst of 
all. Dey don’t see deir men only once in long while. 
Dey set and vait all lone. And vhen deir boys grow up, 
go to sea, dey sit and. vait some more. (Vehemently) 


_ Any gel marry sailor, she crazy fool! Your mo’der she 


tal you same tang if she vas alive. 


But Anna is not depressed. Rather she is exalted by 
her belated contact with the sea. “ But why d’you sup- 
pose I feel so—so—like I’d found something I'd 
missed and been looking for —’s if this was the right 
place for me to fit in? And I seem to have forgot — 
everything that’s happened — like it didn’t matter no 
more. And I feel clean, somehow — like you feel yust 
after you’ve taken a bath. And I feel happy for once 


_— yes, honest! —happier than I ever been anywhere 


before! It’s nutty for me to feel that way, don’t you 
think?” “Ay tank Ay’m damn fool for bring you on 
dis voyage, Anna,” he answers, a grim foreboding in 
his voice. 

From the port side of the barge comes the hail of a 
man’s husky, exhausted voice: “Ahoy!” Evidently 
“ some sailor fallar who has lost his course in the fog.” 
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erunts Chris, as he goes to lend a hand. For a moment 
Anna resents the intrusion. “ Why don’t that guy stay 
where he belongs?” she mutters, staring again into the 
fog in an effort to recover the mood that has been lost. 

There is much scuffing up forward and some muffled 
orders. Then “Chris appears from around the cabin 
to port. He is supporting the limp form of a man 
dressed in dungarees, holding one of the man’s arms 
around his neck. The deckhand, Johnson, a young, 
blonde Swede follows him, helping along another ex- 
hausted man in similar fashion. Anna turns to look at 
them.” 


Curis — (stopping for a second). Anna! You come 
help, will you? You find vhiskey in cabin. Dese fallars 
need drink for fix dem. Dey vas near dead. 

Anna — (hurrying to him). Sure — but who are they? 
What’s the trouble? 

Curis — Sailor fallars. Deir steamer gat wrecked. 
Dey been five days in open boat — four fallars — only 
one left able stand up. Come, Anna. 


Now they are all aboard, save one, and Johnson has 
gone to help him. Then “ Mat Burke stumbles in around 
the port side of the cabin. He moves slowly, feeling his 
way uncertainly. ... He is stripped to the waist; has 
on nothing but a pair of dirty dungaree pants. He is a 
powerful, broad-chested, six-footer; his face handsome 
in a hard, rough, bold, defiant way. He is about thirty, 
in the full power of his heavy-muscled, immense strength. 

He finds his way to the coil of hawser and sits 
down on it in an attitude of spent weariness.” 
__ His mind still wanders as he talks aloud to himself. 
He is still in the boat, urging, cursing, ordering the men 
to row. Anna comes out of the cabin with a tumbler a 
quarter full of whiskey for him. The light from the 
door falls upon his naked dirtiness and she instinctively 
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recoils, bat overcomes her first feeling of repulsion and 


_ hands him the drink. 


Lifting his head slowly Burke looks upon Anna as 
upon a vision. “Is it dreaming I am?” he mutters. Is 
she a mermaid come out of the sea to torment him? 
The drink sets him straight. “ ’Tis rale flesh and blood 


she is!” 


Burke — And what is a fine, tees woman the, 
like of you doing on this dirty scow? 

Anna — (coldly). Never you mind. (Then half- 
amused, in spite of herself) Say, you’re a great one, 
honest — starting right in kidding after what you’ve been 
through. 1 

BurkE — (delighted — proudly). Ah, it was nothing 
— aisy for a rale man with guts to him, the like of me. 
(He laughs) All in the day’s work, darlin’. (Then 
more seriously, but still in a boastful, confidential tone) 
But I won’t be denyin” ’twas a damned narrow squeak. 
We'd all ought to be with Davy Jones at the bottom of 
the sea, by rights. And only for me, I’m tellin’ you, and 
the great strength and guts is in me, wed be being 
scoffed by the fishes this minute! 

ANNA — (contemptuously). Gee, you hate yourself, 
don’t you? (Then turning away from him, indifferently) 
Well, you’d better come in and lie down. You must 
want to sleep. 

Burke — Lie down and sleep, is it? Divil a wink I’m 
after having for two days and nights and divil a bit I’m 
needing now! Let you not be thinking I’m the like of 
them three weak scuts come in the boat with me. I could 
lick the three of them sitting down with one hand tied 
behind me. They may be bate out but I’m not — and 
I’ve been rowing the boat with them lying in the bottom 


‘not able to raise a hand for the last two days we was in 


it. (Furiously, as he sees this is making no impression 
upon her) And I can lick all hands on this tub wan by 
wan, tired as I am! 
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Anna — (sarcastically). Gee, ain’t you a hard guy! 
(Then with a trace of sympathy as she notices him sway- 
ing from weakness) But never mind that fight talk. Pll 
take your word for all you’ve said. Go on and sit down 
out here, anyway, if I can’t get you to come inside. (He 
sits down weakly) You're all in, you might as well own 
up to it. 


But Mat is not one to admit to weakness. He’s a fine 
man, and a strong man, and he knows it, and she knows 
it, too. And he would be after stealin’ a kiss from her, 
seeing it is plain she is too fine a girl for the likes of the 
old squarehead that owns the scow! But Anna will have 
none of that and pushes him away with such force that 
in his weakened condition he falls heavily and, for a 
moment, is completely knocked out. Frightened now, 
she kneels beside him, “ raising his head to her knee and 


staring into his face anxiously for some sign of life.” 


He’s far from dead, is Mat, though ’twas a powerful 
push she gave him. “ There’s not a man in the world 
can say the same as you, that he seen Mat Burke lying 
at his feet and him dead to the world!” 


ANNA — (rather remorsefully). Forget it. I’m sorry 
it happened, see? (Burke rises and sits on the bench — 
then severely) Only you had no right to be getting fresh 
with me. Listen, now, and don’t go gettin’ any more 
wrong notions. I’m on this barge because I’m making a 
pe with me father. The captain’s my father. Now you 

ow. 

Burke — The old square —the old Swede, I mean? 

ANNA — Yes. 

BurKE — (rising and peering into her face). Sure I 
might have known it, if I wasn’t a bloody fool from 
birth. Where else’d you get that fine yellow hair; it’s 
like a golden crown on your head. : 

ANNA — (with an amused laugh). Say, nothing stops 
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you, does it? (Then attempting a severe tone again) 
But don’t you think you ought to be apologizing for what 
you said and done yust a minute ago instead of trying to 
kid me with that mush? 

BurKE — (indignantly). Mush! (Karnestly) Indade, 
and | will ask your pardon a thousand times — and on 
my knees, if ye like. I didn’t mean a word of what I 
said or did. (Resentful again for a second) But divil 
a woman in all the ports of the world has ever made a 
great fool of me that way before. 

ANNA — (with amused sarcasm). I see. You mean 
you're a lady-killer and they all fall for you. 

Burke — Leave off your fooling! ’Tis that is after 
my getting my back up at you. “Tis no lie I’m telling 
you about the women. Though it’s a great jackass I am 
to be mistaking you, even in anger, for the like of them 
cows on the waterfront is the only women I’ve met up 
‘with since I was growed to a man. (As Anna shrinks 
away from him at this, he hurries on pleadingly) Ym 
a hard, rough man, and I’m not fit, I’m thinking, to be 


s kissing the shoe-soles of a fine, decent girl the like of 


yourself. *Tis only the ignorance of your kind made me 
see you wrong. So you'll forgive me, for the love of 
God, and let us be friends from this out. (Passionately) 
I’m thinkin’ I'd rather be friends with you than have my 
wish for anything else in the world. (He holds out his 
hand to her shyly.) 

Anna — (looking queerly at him, pleased in spite of 


herself). Sure! 


Now Mat would know more of Anna and of her life 
ashore. But she is not inclined to talk of herself. She’s 
a governess, she tells him; “I take care of kids for 
people and learn them things.” But let them not talk 
of her; let him tell her about the wreck and how he 
came to be saved, when so many were drowned. It was, 
of course, because of the great strength of him, and his 
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rowing for two days with the three others in the bottom 
of the boat, dead to the world. 

It was a terrible end for those who were drowned, 
thinks Anna. It would be, agrees Burke, for “them 
swabs does live on land, maybe. But for the like of us 
does be roaming the seas a good end, I’m telling you — 
quick and clane.” “Yes, clean,” she answers, struck 
by the word. “ That’s yust the word for —all of it— 
the way it makes me feel.” “That’s the way with the sea,” 
Burke agrees. “I’m thinking you have a bit of it in 
your blood, too.” And soon he is “ kidding again” and 
all but asking her to marry him. 


BurkE — It’s a hard and lonesome life, the sea is. 
The only women you’d meet in the ports of the world 
who'd be willing to speak you a kind word isn’t woman 
at all. You know the kind I mane, and they’re a poor, 
wicked lot, God forgive them. They’re looking to steal 
the money from you only. 

Anna — (her face averted — rising to her feet — agi- 
tatedly). 1 think —I guess I’d better see what’s doing 
inside. 

Burke — (afraid he has offended her). Don’t go, 
I’m saying. Is it I’ve given you offense with my talk of 
the like of them? Don’t heed it at all! I’m clumsy in 
my wits when it comes to talking proper with a girl the 
like of you. And why wouldn’t I be? Since the first 
day I left home for to go to sea punching coal, this is 
the first time I’ve had a word with a rale, decent woman. 
So don’t turn your back on me now, and we beginning 
to be friends. : 

Anna — (forcing a smile). Vm not sore at you, 
honest. 

BurKE — (gratefully). God bless you! 

Anna — But if you honestly think the sea’s such a 
rotten life, why don’t you get out of it? 

BurkE — Work on land, is it? (She nods. He spits 
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scornfully) Digging spuds in the muck from dawn to 
dark, I suppose? I wasn’t made for it, Miss. 

Anna — (with a laugh). I thought you’d say that. 

Burke — But there’s good jobs and bad jobs at sea, 
like there’d be on land. I’m thinking if it’s in the stoke- 
hole of a proper liner I was, I’d be able to have a little 
house and be home to it wan week out of four. And I’m 
thinking that maybe then I’d have the luck to find a fine, 
dacent girl — the like of yourself, now — would be will-’ 
ing to wed with me. 


Anna — (held by his eyes for a moment, shrinks back 
from him with a strange, broken laugh). Say — are you 
— going crazy? Are you trying to kid me? Proposing 
— to me! — for Gawd’s sake! — on such short acquaint- 
ance! 


“ Chris comes out of the cabin and stands staring blink- 
ingly astern. When he makes out Anna in such intimate 
eR ae : : : 
roximity to this strange sailor, an an expression 
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- comes over his face.” 


Burke — (following her — with a fierce, pleading in- 
sistence). I’m telling you there’s the will of God in it 
that brought me safe through the storm and fog to the 
one spot in the world where you was! Think of that 
now, and isn’t it queer — 

Curis— Anna! (He comes toward them, raging, his 
fists clenched) Anna, you gat in cabin, you hear! 

Anna — (all her emotions immediately transformed 
into resentment at his bullying tone). Who d’you think 
you're talking to —a slave? 

Curis — (hurt — his voice breaking). You need gat 
rest, Anna. You gat sleep. (She does not move. He 
turns on Burke, furiously) What you doing here, you 


sailor fallar? You ain’t sick like oders. You gat in 
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fo’c’stle. Dey give you bunk. (Threateningly) You 
hurry, Ay tal you. 

Anna — But he is sick. Look at him. He can hardly 
stand up. 

Burke — (straightening and throwing out his chest — 
with a bold laugh). Is it giving me orders ye are, me 
bucko? Let ye look out, then! With wan hand, weak 
as I am, I can break ye in two and fling the pieces over 
the side—and your crew after you. (Stopping abruptly) 
I was forgetting. You're her old man and I’d not raise 
a fist to you for the world. (His knees sag, he wavers 
and seems about to fall. Anna utters an exclamation of 
alarm and hurries to his side.) 

Anna — (taking one of his arms over her shoulder). 
Come on in the cabin. You can have my bed if there 
ain’t no other place. 

BurkE — Glory be to God, is it holdin’ my arm about 
your neck, you are? Anna! Anna! Sure it’s a sweet 
name is suited to you. 

ANNA — Ssssh!  Ssssh! 

Burke — Whist, is it? Indade and I’ll not. I'll be 
roaring it out like a foghorn over the sea! You're the 
girl of the world and we'll be marrying soon and I don’t 
care who knows it. 

Anna —Ssssh! Never mind that talk. You go to 
sleep. 


“They go out of sight into the cabin. Chris, who has 
been listening to Burke’s last words with open-mouthed 
amazement, stands looking after them hopelessly.” 


Curis — (turning suddenly and shaking his fist out at 
the sea— with bitter hatred). Dat’s your dirty trick, 
damn ole devil, you! (Jn a frenzy of rage) But, py 
God, you don’t do dat! Not while Ay’m living! No, 
py God, you don’t! 


The curtain falls 
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ACT III 


The scene is the interior of the cabin on the Simeon 
Winthrop, “a narrow, low-ceilinged compartment, the 
walls of which are painted a light brown with white 
trimming. ... White curtains, clean -and stiff, are at 
the windows. A table with two cane-bottomed chairs 
stands in the center of the cabin. A dilapidated wicker 
rocker, painted brown, is also by the table. 

“It is afternoon of a sunny day about a week later ” 
and the barge is at dock in Boston Harbor. “ Anna is 


_ seated in the rocking chair by the table with a news- 


4 


paper in her hand. She is not reading, but staring 
straight in front of her. She looks unhappy, troubled, 
frowningly concentrated in her thoughts. Chris wanders 
about the room casting quick, uneasy side glances at 
her face.” He sings dolefully of his friend “ Yosephine ” 
in an attempt to cover his apparent uneasiness concerning 
Anna. The singing irritates her. “Gee,” she exclaims 
finally, “I sure wish I was out of this dump and back in 
New York!” 


Chris, too, is tired of lying around, but he can’t quite 


-~ understand why Anna is so restless. She has been having 


a good time in Boston, going ashore every night with 
Mat Burke —to picture shows. ... Evidently it is an 
old quarrel with these two, and Anna resents its recur- 
rence. Hasn’t she been back on board every night at 
eleven? What right has he to be suspicious of her? 
Or Mat? 

Chris is not suspicious— of her. “ Yust worried.” 
He knows “ what kind of fallar those stokers are ” — “ de 
dirtiest, rough gang of no-good fallars in vorld.” Strong, 
for fight, it may be, but there are other ways of fighting 
them than with fists. And Mat Burke had better have a 
care — which makes Anna laugh. 


Anna — (suddenly changing her tone — persuasively) . 
Aw, come on, be good. What’s eating you, anyway? 
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Don’t you want no one to be nice to me except yourself? 

Curis — (placated). Yes, Ay do, Anna— only not 
fallar on sea. But Ay like for you marry steady fallar 
what got good yob on land. You have little home in 
country all your own. 

Anna — Oh, cut it out. (Scornfully) Little home in 
the country! I wish you could have seen the little home 
in the country where you had me in jail till I was six- 
teen. Some day you’re going to get me so mad with that 
talk, I’m going to turn loose on you and tell you —a lot 
of things that’ll open your eyes. 

Curis — (alarmed). Ay don’t vant — . 

Anna —I know you don’t; but you keep on talking 
yust the same. 

Curis — Ay don’t talk no more den, Anna. 

Anna — Then promise me you'll cut out saying nasty 
things about Mat Burke every chance you get. ialte 

Curis— Vhy? You like dat fallar— very much, 
Anna? 

Anna — Yes, I certainly do! He’s a regular man, no 
matter what faults he’s got. One of his fingers is worth 
all the hundreds of men I met out there — inland. 

Curis — (his face darkening). Maybe you tank you 
love him, den? 

Anna — (defiantly). What of it if I do? 

Curis — Maybe — you tank you — marry him? 

Anna—No!  (Chris’ face lights up with relief. Anna 
continues, slowly, a trace of sadness in her voice) If 
I'd met him four years ago — or even two years ago — 
I'd have jumped at the chance, I tell you that straight. 
And I would now — only he’s such a simple guy — a big 
kid — and I ain’t got the heart to fool him. (Breaking 
off suddenly) But don’t never say again he ain’t good 
enough for me. It’s me ain’t good enough for him. 


She must be crazy to talk that way, thinks Chris. Well, 
Anna agrees, perhaps she is. There have been times the 
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last two or three days when she has thought so... . 


_ Now she has gone to walk to the end of the deck. Out 


the window of the cabin Chris shakes his fist in the direc- 
tion of the sea. “ Dirty ole davil, you!” “he mumbles. 

The door is flung open by Mat Burke. “ Chris scowls 
at the intruder, and his hand instinctively goes back to 
the sheath knife on his hip. Burke is dressed up — wears 


_a cheap blue suit, a striped cotton shirt, a black tie and 


black shoes newly shined. His face is beaming with © 
good humor. For this, as he has planned it, will be his 
wedding day. 

“Pll take this chance when we’re alone to have a word 
with you,” he tells the scowling Chris; “and that word 


_ is soon said. I’m marrying your Anna before this day 


is out and you might as well make up your mind to it, 
whether you like it or no.’ 

ge That's easy to say,” sneers Chris. But as it happens 
Anna has told him differently. She will never marry 
fallar like him. 


Burke — I'll not believe it. ’Tis a great old liar you 


_ are, and a divil to be making a power of trouble if you 


had your way. But ’tis not trouble I’m looking for, and 


' me sitting down here. (Karnestly) Let us be talking it 


out now as man to man. You're her father, and wouldn’t 
it be a shame for us to be at each other’s throats like a pair 
of dogs, and I married with Anna. So out with the truth, 
man alive. What is it you’re holding against me at all? 

Curis — (a bit placated by Burke’s evident sincerity). 
Vell —I don’t vant for Anna to gat married. Listen, 
you fallar. Ay’m ole man. Ay don’t see Anna for fifteen 
years. She vas all Ay gat in vorld. And now vhen she 
come on first trip — you tank Ay want her leave me ’lone 


again? 


Burke — (heartily). Let you not be thinking I have 
no heart at all for the way you'd be feeling. 
Curis — (pleading). Dan you do right tang, eh? 
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You ship avay again, leave Anna alone. (Cajoling) Big 
fallar like you dat’s on sea, he don’t need vife. He gat 
new gel in every port, you know dat. 

BurkKE — (angry for a second). God stiffen you! 
(Then calmly) Yl not be giving you the lie on that. 
But divil take you, there’s a time comes to every man. 
on sea or land isn’t a born fool, when he’s sick of the lot | 
of them cows and wearing his heart out to meet up with 
a fine dacent girl, and have a home to call his own and | 
be rearing up children in it. ’Tis small use you’re asking 
me to leave Anna. She’s the wan woman of the world 
for me and I can’t live without her now, I’m thinking. 


But there’s no agreement in them. Chris will not be 
beaten, neither by no-good sailor fallar like Burke, or 
by that ole davil, sea. And for all Burke’s struggle to 
keep his temper, they’re soon hurling curses at each other. 
And now Chris, in a towering rage, springs at Burke 
with his sheath knife in his hand. He’s no match for the 
younger man, however, and is flung back, empty-handed, 
against the cabin wall. Before they can resume the fight 
Anna has entered the cabin. Like whipped boys they try 
to lie themselves clear of her suspicion that they have 
been at each other’s throats. 

But Burke is in no mood to let the argument pass 
entirely. It may be as well finished one time as another. 
Especially as Anna is demanding an explanation. So 
“he draws a deep breath, and then plunges in boldly.” 


BurkE — The whole of it’s in a few words only. So’s 
he’d make no mistake, and him hating the sight of me, I — 
told him in his teeth I loved you. (Passionately) And 
that’s God’s truth, Anna, and well you know it! 

Curis — (scornfully — forcing a laugh). Ho-ho! He 
tal same tang to gel every port he go! 

ANNA — (resenifully). Shut up, can’t you? (Then 
to Burke) I know it’s true, Mat. I don’t mind what he 
says. 
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Burke — God bless you. 

Anna — And then what? 

Burke — And then — and then I said —I said I was 
sure —I told him I thought you have a bit of love for 
me, too. (Passionately) Say you do, Anna! Let you 
not destroy me entirely, for the love of God! 

Anna — (deeply moved). So you told him that, Mat? 
No wonder if he was mad. (Forcing out the words) 
Well, maybe it’s true, Mat. Maybe I do. I been think- 
ing and thinking —I didn’t want to, Mat, [’ll own up 
to that — I tried to cut it out — but — (she laughs help- 
lessly) I guess I can’t help it anyhow. So I guess I do, 
Mat. (Then with a sudden joyous defiance) Sure I do! 
What’s the use of kidding myself different? Sure I love 


~ you, Mat! 


Curis — (with a cry of pain). Anna! 

BurkE — God be praised! 
_ Anna— And I ain’t never loved a man in my life 
before, you can always believe that— no matter what 
happens. 

Burke — Sure I do be believing ivery word you iver 
said or iver will say. And ’tis you and me will be having 
a grand, beautiful life together to the end of our day. 


With that he tries to kiss her, and though at first she 
turns away, she yields finally, “ overcome by a fierce 
impulse of passionate love. She takes his head in both ° 
her hands and holds his face close to hers, staring into 
his eyes. Then she kisses him full on the lips.” 

Then “pushing him away from her and forcing a 


broken laugh,” she cries “ good-by!” and starts for the 
& 8 y 


door. It is mystifying to Burke, this “ good-by,” now 
that they have just been pledged to each other with full 
understanding. But Chris begins to understand. And 
there is a “foolish hope in his eyes” as he refuses to 
shake hands with the exultant Burke, or to consider the 
matter settled. “’Tis a rotten bad loser ye are, divil 
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mend you!” cries Burke. “Ay don’t lose,” answers 
Chris. “ Anna says she like you little bit, but you don’t 
hear her say marry you, Ay bet.” 

Nor does he; for Anna, quiet now, but determined, 
confirms his hope. She cannot marry Mat; the kiss was 
really her “good-by.” But why, he demands; why? 


Anna — (resolutely). I can’t tell you — and I won't. 


I got a good reason — and that’s all you need to know. 


I can’t marry you, that’s all there is to it. (Distractedly) 
So, for Gawd’s sake, let’s talk of something else. 

BurKE — I'll not! (Then fearfully) Is it married to 
someone else you are — in the West maybe? 

Anna — (vehemently). I should say not. 

BurKE — (regaining his courage). To the divil with 
all other reasons then. They don’t matter with me at 
all. (Masterfully) Im thinkin’ you’re the like of them 
women can’t make up their mind till they’re drove to it. 


Well, then, I'll make up your mind for you bloody quick. — 


(He takes her by the arm, grinning to soften his serious 
bullying) We’ve had enough of talk! Let you be going 


into your room now and be dressing in your best and 


we'll be going ashore. 


Curis — (aroused — angrily). No, py God, she don’t i 


do dat! (He takes hold of her arm.) 


Anna, instinctively repelled by Mat’s new tone of 
authority, draws away from him. Where does he get 
that stuff? What right has he to be ordering her about? 
Or Chris? Or any man? She'll have none of either 
of them, if it comes to that. And stung finally by their 
ugly quarreling over possession of her she turns defiantly, 
“blazing out at them passionately.” 


Anna — You can go to hell, both of you! (She laughs 
wildly) You're yust like all the rest of them — you two! 
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_ Gawd, you'd think I was a piece of furniture! I'll show 


you! Sit down now! (As they hesitate — furiously) 
Sit down and let me talk for a minute! You're all 
wrong, see? Listen to me! I’m going to tell you 


‘something — and then I’m going to beat it. (To Burke 


—with a harsh laugh) I’m going to tell you a funny 
story, so pay attention. (Pointing at Chris) Ive been 
meaning to turn it loose on him every time he’d get my 
goat with his bull about keeping me safe inland. I 
wasn't going to tell you but you forced me into it. 
What’s the dif? It’s all wrong, anyway, and you might 
as well get cured that way as any other. Only don’t 
forget what you said a minute ago about it not mattering 
to you what other reason I got, so long as I wasn’t 


’ married to no one else. 


BurkE — (manfully). That’s my word and I'll stick 
to it! 

Anna — (laughing bitterly). What a chance!, You 
make me laugh, honest! Want to bet you will? Wait 
*n’ see! (She stands looking from one to the other of 
the two men with a hard, mocking smile. Then she be- 


_ gins, fighting to control her emotion) First thing is, I 


want to tell you two guys something. You was goin’ on 


- ’s if one of you had got to own me. But nobody owns 


me, see? —’cepting myself. I’ll do what I please, and 
no man, I don’t give a hoot who he is, can tell me what 
to do! I ain’t asking either of you for a living. I can 
make it myself — one way or another —I’m my own 
boss, so put that in your pipe and smoke it! You and 
your orders! 

BurkE — (protestingly). I wasn’t meaning it that way 
at all and well you know it. You've no call to be raising 
this rumpus. with me. (Pointing to Chris) ‘Tis him 
you’ve a right — : 

Anna — I’m coming to him. But you — you did mean 
it that way, too. You sounded — yust like all the rest. 
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(Hysterically) But, damn it, shut up! Let me talk for a 
change! 

BurKE — "Tis quare, rough talk, that-—for a dacent 
girl the like of you! 

Anna — Decent? Who told you I was? (Chris is 
sitting with bowed shoulders, his head in his hands. She 
shakes him violently) Don’t go to sleep, Old Man. 
Listen here, I’m talking to you now. 

Curis — (with frightened foreboding). Ay don’t vant 
for hear it. You vas going out of head, Ay tank, Anna. 

Anna — (violently). Well, living with you is enough 
to drive anyone off their nut. Your bunk about the farm 
being so fine! Didn’t I write you year after year how 
rotten it was and what a dirty slave them cousins made 
of me? What'd you care? Nothing! Not even enough 
to come out and see me. That crazy bull about wanting 
to keep me away from the sea don’t go down with me. 
You yust didn’t want to be bothered with me. You're 
like all the rest of ’em. 

Curis — (feebly). It ain’t so— 

Anna — But one thing I never wrote you. It was one 
of them cousins that you think is such nice people — the 
youngest son — Paul — that started me wrong. (Loudly) 
It wasn’t none of my fault, I hated him worse’n hell 
and he knew it. But he was big and strong (Pointing 
to oe like you. 

URKE— (half springing to his feet—his fists 
clenched). God blarst it! : : 

Curis — (in a cry of horrified pain). Anna! 

ANNA — (to Chris). That was why I run away from 
the farm. That was what made me get a yob as nurse 
girl in St. Paul. And you think that was a nice yob for 
a girl, too, don’t you? With all them nice inland fellers 
yust looking for a chance to marry me, I s’pose. Marry 
me? What a chance! They wasn’t looking for marrying. 
I’m owning up to everything fair and square. I was 
caged in, I tell you — yust like in yail — taking care of 
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other people’s kids — listening to em bawling and crying 
day and night — when I wanted to be out—and I was 


_ lonesome — lonesome as hell! (With a sudden weariness 


in her voice) So I gave up finally. What was the use? 


She stops and looks at the two men. Both are motion- 
less and silent. Chris seems in a stupor of despair, his 
house of cards fallen about him. Burke's face is livid, 
with the rage that is eating him up but he is too stunned 
and bewildered yet to find a vent-for it. 


Anna — You don’t say nothing, either of you — but I 
know what you’re thinking. You're like all the rest! 
(To Chris) And who’s to blame for it, me or you? If 
you’d even acted like a man—if you’d-even been a 
regular father and had me with you— maybe things 
would be different! 

Curis — (in agony). Don’t talk dat vay, Anna! Ay 
go crazy! Ay von’t listen! (He puts his hands over his 
ears.) 

Anna — (infuriated by his action). You will too 


- listen! (She pulls his hands from his ears) You— 


keeping me safe inland —I wasn’t no nurse girl the last 
two years — I lied when I wrote you — I was in a house, 
that’s what! — yes, that kind of a house — the kind that 
sailors like you and Mat goes to when you’re in port — 
and your nice inland men, too — and all men, God damn 
em! I hate ’em! I hate ’em! 


“* She breaks into hysterical sobbing, throwing herself 


' into the chair and hiding her face in her hands on the 


table. The two men have sprung to their feet,” stunned 


_by the revelation. In mocking bitterness Anna turns to 


Mat to remind him of his promise — that nothing would 
count with him so long as she wasn’t married already. 
“So I suppose you want me to get dressed and go 
ashore?” Her laugh mocks the suggestion. “ Yes you 
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do,” she adds, sneeringly. “ God stiffen you,” he moans. 

Anna tries to keep up her hard, bitter tone as she 
continues, but gradually, in spite of her, a note of pitiful 
pleading creeps in. 


“I s’pose if I tried to tell you I wasn’t — that — 
no more—you’d believe me, wouldn’t you? Yes, you 
would! And if I told you that yust getting out in this 
barge, and being on the sea had changed me, and made 
me feel different about things, ’s if all I’d been through 
wasn’t me and didn’t count and was yust like it never 
happened — you’d laugh, wouldn’t you? And you'd die 
laughing sure if I said that meeting you that funny way 
that night in the fog, and afterwards seeing that you was 
straight goods stuck on me, had got me to thinking for 
the first time, and I sized you up as a different kind of 
man — a sea man as different from the ones on land as 
water is from mud — and that was why I got stuck on 
you, too. I wanted to marry you and fool you but I 
couldn’t. Don’t you see how I’d changed? I couldn't 
marry you with you believing a lie—and I was 
ashamed to tell you the truth—till the both of you 
forced my hand, and I seen you was the same as all the 


rest. And now, give me a bawling out and beat it, like P 


I can tell you’re going-to.” 


“She stops, looking at Burke. He is silent, his face — 


averted, his features beginning to work with fury. She 
pleads passionately.” 
that loving you has made me —clean? It’s the straight 
goods, honest!” He makes no reply. “ Like hell you 
will! You’re like all the rest!” 


“ Will you believe it if I tell you. 


With his voice trembling with passion, Burke arouses _ 


himself from his stupor. “The rest, is it?” he shouts. 
“God’s curse on you! Clane is it, you slut you? I'll 
be killing you now!” 

“ He picks up the chair on which he has been sitting, 
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and swinging it high over his shoulder springs toward 
her. Chris rushes forward with a cry of alarm, trying 
to ward off the blow from his daughter. Anna looks up 
into Burke’s eyes with the fearlessness of despair.” 


BuRKE — (throwing the chair away into a corner of 
the room). I can’t do it, God help me, and your two 
eyes looking at me. (furiously) Though I do be 
thinkin’ I’d have a good right to smash your skull like 
a rotten egg. Was there ever a woman in the world had 
the rottenness in her that you have, and was there iver the 
man the like of me was made the fool of the world, and 
me thinking thoughts about you, and dreaming dreams 
of the fine life we’d have when we’d be wedded! (His 
voice high-pitched in lamentation) Yerra,-God help me! 
I’m destroyed entirely and my heart is broken in bits! 
I’m asking God Himself was it for this He’d have me 
roaming the earth since I was a lad, only to come to 
black shame in the end, where I’d be giving a power of 
love to a woman is the same as outhers you’d meet in 
any hooker-shanty in port with red gowns on them and 
paint on their grinning mugs, would be sleeping with 
any man for a dollar or two. 

ANNA — (in a scream). Don’t Mat! For Gawd’s sake! 
(Then raging and pounding on the table with her hands) 
Get out of here! Leave me alone! Get out of here! 

BurKE — (his anger rushing back on him). Ill be 
going, surely! And I’ll be drinking sloos of whiskey 
will wash that black kiss of yours off my lips; and I'll 
be getting dead rotten drunk so I’ll not remember #f 
*twas iver born you was at all; and I’ll be shipping away 
on some boat will take me to the other end of the world 
where I’ll never see your face again! 

Curis — (grasping Burke by the arm). No, you don’t 


go! Ay tank maybe it’s better Anna marry you now. 


_ Burke — (shaking Chris off furiously). Lave go 
of me, ye old ape! Marry her, is it? I’d see her roast- 
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ing in hell first! I’m shipping away out of this, I’m 
telling you! (Pointing to Anna) And my curse on you 
and the curse of Almighty God and all the Saints! 
You’ve destroyed me this day and may you lie awake in 
the long nights tormented with thoughts of Mat Burke 
and the great wrong you’ve done him! 


Crying out in anguish Anna starts to run after him as 
he strides out the door. As she stops suddenly and hides 
her face in her outstretched arms, sobbing, old Chris 
tries to comfort her. “ Ain’t your fault, Anna; Ay know 
dat,” he says. “ It’s dat ole davil sea do dis to me... . 
It’s her dirty tricks! It was all right on barge with yust 
you and me. Den she bring dat Irish fallar in fog, she 
make you like him, she make you fight with me all time! 
If dat Irish fallar don’t naver come, you don’t naver tal 
me dem tangs, Ay don’t naver know and everytang’s all 
right. (He shakes his fist again) Dirty ole davil! 


ANNA — (with spent weariness). Oh, what’s the use? 
Go on ashore and get drunk. 

Curis — (goes to the door, silent and stupid — then 
turns). You vait here, Anna? 

Anna — Maybe — maybe not. Maybe I’ll get drunk, 
too. Maybe I’ll — but what the hell do you care what 
I do? Go on and beat it. 


Chris turns stupidly and goes out. Anna is sitting at 


ae table staring straight in front of her as the curtain 
alls. 


ACT IV 


Again the cabin, “ about nine o’clock of a foggy night. 


two days later.” Anna, dressed again in the clothes she 
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wore into Johnny-the-Priest’s saloon the day she arrived 
from St. Paul, is ready to leave. Her suitcase is packed 
and sitting in the center of the floor. “ Her face is pale 
and she looks terribly tired and worn, as if the two days 
just past had been ones of suffering and sleepless nights. 


_ She stares before her despondently, her chin in her 


hands.” 

There is a knock on the door, followed by the shuffling 
entrance of old Chris. “He is in a bleary, bedraggled 
condition, suffering from the after-effects of his drunk.” 
In his hand he carries a pail of beer. Shiftily he avoids 


_ Anna’s direct gaze, and winces when she speaks to him. 


She is not without sympathy for him, in spite of the 
contempt she affects, and his attitude toward her is one 


_ of great pity. Even when she confesses that although 


she has been ready to go back to New York-for two days, 
with her ticket bought and all, she has waited and waited 
—hoping against hope that she may see Mat Burke 
again. “If he did come back it’d only be ’cause he 
wanted to beat me up or kill me, I suppose. But even 
if he did I’d rather have him come than not show up at 
all. I wouldn’t care what he did.” 

Chris understands now. “Ay’m sorry for you lak 


hell he don’t come, Anna... . Ay’m sorry for every- 
- tang Ay do wrong for you, Anna. Ay vant for you be 


happy all rest of your life vor make up. It make you 
happy marry dat Irish fallar, Ay vant dat, too.” 


Anna — (dully). Well, there ain’t no chance. But 
I’m glad you think different about it, anyway. 

Curis — (supplicatingly). And you tank — maybe 
— you forgive me sometime? 

Anna — (with a wan smile). Tl forgive you right 
now. 

Chris — (seizing her hand and kissing it — brokenly). 
Anna lilla! Anna lilla! 

Anna — (touched, but a bit embarrassed). Don’t 
bawl about it, There ain’t nothing to forgive, anyway. 
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It ain’t your fault and it ain’t mine and it ain’t his, 
neither. We're all poor nuts and things happen, and 
we yust get mixed in wrong, that’s all. 

Curis — (eagerly). You say right tang, Anna, py 


golly! It ain’t nobody’s fault! (Shaking his fist) Its 


dat ole davil, sea! 
Anna — (with an exasperated laugh). Gee, won't you 
ever can that stuff? 


Chris doesn’t attempt to answer her. He has intimated 
that he has fixed something for her so that whatever else 
happens she will never again have to return to her old 
life, and she is curious to know what it is. He is “ship- 
ping away on sea again,” he tells her. He has signed as 
a bosun on a steamer sailing next day for Cape Town, 
Africa. It is the best way, he thinks. He does not want 
to spoil her life, as he had her mother’s, and, perhaps, 


if “the ole davil sea” gets him back it will leave Anna ~ 


alone. And he has arranged with the men in the steam- 
ship office to pay over to her each month all his wages. 

To Anna, this is the worst possible thing Chris could 
do, to leave her alone, as he had left her mother before 
her; to go on dodging his responsibilities — “‘ But what’s 
the use of talking. You ain’t right, that’s what,” she con- 
cludes, a little pitifully. “Tl never blame you for 
nothing, no more. But how could you figure out that 
was fixing me —” 


Chris has gone to lie down in his cabin. All that he 
can think to do he has done. Anna has forgiven him 


and a little embarrassedly permitted him to kiss her 


good-night. Now she is walking distractedly up and 
down the cabin “trying desperately to banish her 
thoughts.” There is a heavy step on deck outside the 
cabin. A moment later, as Anna crouches back in a 
corner of the cabin, Mat Burke appears in the doorway. 
“ He is in bad shape, his clothes torn and dirty, covered 
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_ with sawdust, as if he had been groveling or sleeping on 
_ barroom floors.” His face and hands are bruised; his 
eyes are bloodshot and carry an expression of “ wild, 
mental turmoil, of impotent animal rage baffled by its 
own abject misery.” 
He stands for a moment in the doorway as he an- 
nounces his presence. “Let you not be hiding from me, 
__. whoever’s here — though ’tis well you know I’d have a 
right to come back and murder you. ... There’s no 
_ one here, I’m thinking, and ’tis a great fool I am to be 
coming. ... Yerra, Mat Burke, ’tis a great jackass 
you've become, and what’s into you at all, at all? She’s 
gone out of this long ago, I’m telling you, and you'll 
never see her face again.” . 
' Anna steps out of the shadow. In her hand she holds 
a revolver she has found in Chris’ coat, but it has no 
frightening effect on Mat. He walks into it directly, in 
spite of the girl’s warning. “Let you shoot, then,” he 
challenges, with a “ sudden, wild grief.” “ Let you shoot, 
_ [Im saying, and be done with it! Let you end me with 
* a shot and I'll be thanking you, for it’s a rotten dog’s 
___ life I’ve lived the past two days since I’ve known what 
_ you are, ‘till I’m after wishing I was never born at all.” 
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Anna — (overcome — letting the revolver drop to the 

- floor). What d’you want coming here? Why don’t you 

_ beat it? Go on! (She sinks down into the rocking 
chair.) 

Burke — Tis right you’d be asking me why did I 
come, (Then angrily) ’Tis because ’tis a great weak 
~ fool of the world I am, and me tormented with the 
_ wickedness you’d told of yourself, and drinking oceans 
of booze that would make me forget. Forget? Divil 
a word I’d forget, and your face grinning always in 
front of my eyes, awake or asleep, till I do be thinking 
a madhouse is the proper place for me. 

Anna — (glancing at his hands and face —scorn- 
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fully). You look like you ought to be put away some 
place. Wonder you wasn’t pulled in. You been scrap- ~ 
ping, too, ain’t you? ; 
Burke —I have — with every scut would take his 
coat off tome! (Fiercely) And each time I’d be hitting 
one a clout in the mug, it wasn’t his face I’d be seeing 
at all but yours; and me wanting to drive you a blow 
would knock you out of this world where I wouldn’t be 
seeing or thinking more of you. . 


ANNA — (resentfully). Then get out! No one’s hold- 
ing you! 

BurkE — (bewilderedly). And me listen to that talk 
from a woman like you and be frightened to close her 
mouth with a slap! Oh, God help me, I’m a yellow 
coward for all men to spit at! (Then furiously) But 
I'll not be getting out of this till I’ve had me word. 
(Raising his fist) And let you look out how you’d drive 
me! (Letting his fist fall) Don’t be angry now! Vm 
raving like a real lunatic, I’m thinking, and the sorrow 
you put on me has my brains drowned in grief. (Grasp- 
ing her arm intensely) ‘Tell me it’s a lie, I’m saying! 
That’s what I’m after coming to hear you say. 

Anna — (dully). A-lie? What? 

BuRKE — (with passionate entreaty). All the badness 
you told me two days back. Sure it must be a lie! You 
was only making game of me, wasn’t you? Tell me 
twas a lie, Anna, and I’ll be saying prayers of thanks 
on my two knees to the Almighty God! 

Anna — (terribly shaken — faintly). 1 can’t, Mat. 
(As he turns away imploringly) Oh, Mat, won’t you” 
see that no matter what I was I ain’t that any more? 
Why listen! I packed up my bag this afternoon and 
went ashore. I’d been waiting here all alone for two 
days, thinking maybe you’d come back — thinking may- 
be you’d think over all I’d said — and maybe — oh, I 
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don’t know what I was hoping! But I was afraid to 
_ even go out of the cabin for a second, honest — when 


you didn’t show up I went to the railroad station. I 
was going to New York. I was going back. 
BurkE — (hoarsely). God’s curse on you! 
Anna — Listen, Mat! You hadn’t come and I’d gave - 
up hope. But—§in the station—TI couldn’t go. I’d 


-_ bought my ticket and everything. (She takes the ticket 


from her dress and tries to hold it before his eyes) But © 
I got to thinking about you—and I couldn’t take the 
train—I couldn’t! So I came back. here —to wait 
some more. Oh Mat, don’t you see I’ve changed? Can’t 
you forgive what’s dead and gone — and forget it? 
BurKE — Forget, is it? I'll not forget till my dying 


day, I’m telling you, and me tormented with thoughts. 


Mat, too, has “ signed on” and is sailing at noon the 


next day, and by another of the sea’s tricks, it may be, 
he is sailing on the same ship with old Chris for Cape 


_ Town. The irony of it fills Anna with bitter laughter, 


the like of which he cannot understand. Nor will she 


_ explain. It’s a secret he’ll learn soon enough. 


Anna — (cynically). What kind of a place is this 


‘Cape Town? Plenty of dames there, I suppose? 


Burke — The divil with them. Is it no shame you 
have at all? I’m a fool to be wasting talk on you and 
you hardened in badness. I’ll go out of this and lave 


_ you alone forever. (He starts for the door — then stops 


to turn on her furiously) And I suppose ’tis the same 
lies you told them all before that you told to me? 
Anna — That’s a lie! I never did! 
BurkE — (miserably). You'd be saying that, anyway. 
Anna — Are you trying to accuse me— of being in 


‘love — really in love — with them? 


Burke — I’m thinking you were, surely. 
Anna — (furiously). You mutt, you! I’ve stood 
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enough from you. Don’t you dare! — (With scornful 
bitterness) Love ’em! Oh, my Gawd! You damn thick- 
head! Love em? (Savagely) I hated ’em, I tell you! 
Hated ’em, hated ’em, hated *em! And may Gawd strike 
me dead this minute, and my mother, too, if she was 
alive, if I ain’t telling you the honest truth! 

BurkKE — If I could only be believing you now! 

Anna — (distractedly). Oh, what’s the use? What's 
the use of me talking? What’s the use of anything? 
(Pleadingly) Oh, Mat, you mustn’t think that for a 
second! You mustn’t! Think all the other bad about 
me you want to and I won’t kick, ’cause you’ve a right 
to. But don’t think that! (On the point of tears) 1 
couldn’t bear it! It’d.be yust too much to know you was 
going away where I’d never see you again — thinking 
that about me! 

BurkE — (after an inward struggle —tensely). If 1 
was believing — that you’d never had love for any other 
man in the world but me—lI could be forgetting the 
rest, maybe. 

ANNA — (with a cry of joy). Mat! 

Burke — (slowly). If ’tis the truth you’re after tell- 
ing, I’d have a right, maybe, to believe you’d changed — 
and that I’d changed you myself till the thing you’d been 
all your life wouldn’t be you any more at all. ae 

Anna — (hanging on his words — breathlessly). Oh, 
Mat! That’s what I’ve been trying to tell you all along! 

Burke — For I’ve a power of strength in me to lead 
men the way I want, and women; and I’m thinking I’d 
change you to be a new woman entirely so I’d never 
know, or you either, what kind of a woman you'd been 
in the past at all. 

Anna — Yes, you could, Mat! I know you could! 

Burke — And I’m thinking ’twasn’t your fault, maybe, 
but having that old ape for a father that left you to grow 
up alone, made you what you was. And if I could be 
believing ’tis only me you — 
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Anna — You got to believe it, Mat! What can I do? 
Pll do anything, anything you want to prove I’m not 


4 lying. 


So it occurs to Mat that if Anna will swear an oath, 
“a terrible, fearful oath,” that would send her soul 
straight to the divils in hell if she was lying—he might 


__ be able to forgive her. She is eager for the test, as he 


takes from his pocket an old, battered crucifix and bids ’ 
her swear on that. 

“Swear I’m the only man in the world iver you felt 
love for! ... That you'll be forgetting from this day 
all the badness you have done and never do the like of 


‘it again. ... And may the blackest curse of God strike 
you if you’re lying!” To all of which Anna feelingly 


subscribes. 
“Oh, glory be to God, I’m after believing you now!” 


» shouts Mat Burke, beaming with joy —till a second 


terrible doubt assails him. Is she a Catholic? Does 


__ taking an oath on a Catholic cross mean anything to her? 


“JT ain’t nothing,” admits Anna. “ What’s the differ- 
ence? Didn’t you hear me swear?” 
For a moment he hesitates, and then the great passion 


-of him overcomes all his doubts. ‘ Oath or no oath, 


*tis no matter!” he shouts defiantly, as if challenging 
fate. ‘“ We'll be wedded in the morning with the help 
of God.” And then, still more defiantly, he adds: “ We'll 


_ be happy now, the two of us, in spite of the divil!” as 


he “ crushes her to him and kisses her fiercely.” 

_ From the cabin door old Chris appears. For an in- 
stant there is the old look of hatred for Mat Burke in his 
eyes; “then a look of resignation and relief takes its 
place,” and he bravely offers to share his beer with them 


- that they may all drink in celebration. 


It is then that Mat learns for the first time that he and 
Chris are to be shipmates. His first reaction is one of 


_ resentment — that Chris should think of sailing again 
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and leaving Anna alone. But the girl assures him it is 
better that way. “You got to go, too. We'll need the 
money... . I'll get a little house somewheres and I'll 
make a regular place for you to come back to, wait and 
see. 1” 

But Burke is still a little troubled in his mind. There’s 
the thought of Anna’s lack of religion, and — 

“ It’s funny,” ventures old Chris moodily, and speaking 
“with somber premonition,” “ it’s queer, yes — you and 
-me shipping on same boat dat vay. It ain’t right. Ay 
don’t know. It’s dat funny vay ole davil, sea, do her 
vorst dirty tricks, yes. It’s so.” 

“I’m fearing maybe you have the right of it for once, 
divil take you,” admits Mat gloomily. 

“Gee, Mat, you’re not agreeing with him, are you?” 
cries Anna, her gaiety just a little forced. Into their 
glasses she pours what is left of the beer. “Come on!” 
she calls, her arm around his shoulder; “ Here’s to the 
sea, no matter what! Be a game sport and drink to that. 
Come on!” 

They gulp down the liquor, as from the window, where 
Chris is standing “ looking out into the night, lost in his 
somber preoccupation,” comes a mumbled prophecy. 

“Fog, fog, fog, all bloody time! You can’t see vhere 
you vas going, no! Only dat ole davil sea, she know!” 

Mat and Anna are staring at him, it may be a little 
frightened, as from the harbor comes the “ muffled, 


ra bate wail of steamers’ whistles,” and the curtain 
alls, i 
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“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By CLeMENCE DANE 


MANY interesting incidents cluster around the story 
of “A Bill of Divorcement” and its production in 
America. The author of the play, Clemence Dane, is 


q an English actress, and her play was a feature of the 


1920-21 season in London. Discharged from hospital 


about the time of the play’s production, after having 
_ spent the better part of three years being literally made 


over by the war surgeons, Allan Pollock, an English 
actor, attended the performance. At this time Mr. Pol- 
lock had practically given up returning to the stage, but 


the character of Hilary Fairfield fascinated him. He, 
too, had been a victim of the war; he, too, had spent 
‘weary months in the care of the medics. And though 
_ there never had been any doubt as to his mental condi- 


tion, which is the basis of Fairfield’s tragedy, he felt that 
he was in a much better position to judge the tempera- 
mental reactions of Miss Dane’s leading character than 


~ most other actors. Within the week following he had 
_ convinced the owners that he could play Hilary, and had 


he agreed. 


- bought from them the American rights to the drama. 


Charles B. Dillingham, while this was happening in 
London, was making up his mind to have a fling at the 


_ production of dramatic plays in New York during the 
_ approaching season. He had previously confined his 


attention to elaborate musical comedies, And just as he 
had decided to try his hand at drama along came Mr. 
Pollock’s proposition that he undertake the direction of 
an American tour of “ A Bill of Divorcement,” to which 
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The play was presented in New York the evening of 
October 10, 1921. It was one of the busiest weeks of 
the fall season and there were several other plays open- 
ing against it. The play reviewers were therefore scat- 
tered, the greater number attending the first performance 
of a new American comedy by Booth Tarkington. Most 
of the assistant reviewers who were assigned to cover 
the “ Divorcement ” play wrote favorable reports of the 
opening, but with a guarded enthusiasm. Later in the | 
week the leading reviewers began dropping in upon the 
performance, and by Sunday their columns were over- 
flowing with their praise of it. 

The playgoing public, however, did not immediately 
respond. Pollock, though he had played in America 
before the war, was little known; Miss Dane was not 
known at all, and the impression had spread that “A 
Bill of Divorcement” was a war play and unpleasant. 
Being early in the season, there was a long list of more 
promising entertainments to choose from. 

For two weeks, it may be three, the play languished. 
It was, the lessees of the theatre declared, a failure, a 
“ critics’ success,” than which there is no other kind of 
success that gives the commercial manager such severe 
pain. Another attraction was booked to follow “A Bill 
of Divorcement” the succeeding week, and the store- 
house doors were yawning. 

Then something happened. Almost overnight a change 
took place in the public’s attention. People began to 
buy seats and demand to know why the play was being 
withdrawn. Another firm of managers, with a theatre 
free, put in a bid for the attraction. “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment ” was moved from the Cohan Theatre to the Times 
Square and for the next several months it was the biggest 
kind of a success. 

This play was written by Miss Dane at a time when a 
divorce bill, intended to make such changes in the exist- 
ing English laws as seemed necessary to correct current 
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abuses, many of them growing out of the hasty “ war 
marriages,” was under discussion. She asks her audi- 
ences, therefore, to imagine that the divorce bill has 
become the law of the land and sets the time of the 
action of the play ahead to 1933. 

The scene is in the hall, “ obviously used as the com- 
mon room,” of a small country house in England. It is 
Christmas day and the Fairfields — Miss Hester Fair- 
field, “one of those twitching , high-minded, elderly 
ladies in black, who keep a grievance as they might keep 
a pet dog — as soon as it dies they replace it by another,” 
and her niece by marriage, Margaret Fairfield, are at 
breakfast. 

“Such a little, pretty, helpless-looking woman as Mar- 
garet has generally half-a-dozen big sons and a husband 
to bully; but Margaret has only a daughter, and her 
way of looking at even the chair in which that daughter 


- ought to be sitting, is the way of a child whose doll has 


suddenly come to life. For the rest, she is so youthfully 
anxious and simple and charming that the streak of gray 
in her hair puzzles you. You wonder what trouble has 
fingered it. It does not occur to you that she is quite - 
thirty-five.” 

At the moment Margaret Fairfield is doing what she 
can to allay the aunt’s irritation, caused not alone by 
the non-appearance of the seventeen-year-old daughter 
of the house, Sydney Fairfield, but by the very thought 
that the girl had danced until three in the morning — 
and on Christmas day, too! Margaret, it appears, is to _ 
be married on New Year’s to Gray Meredith, and though 
Miss Fairfield is severely pained by the prospect she 
finds some consolation in the thought that Sydney, at 
least, will benefit from the discipline of a step-father, 
“if you can call him a step-father when her father’s still 


alive.” 


When Sydney does come out of her room she is seen 
to be “ physically a bigger, fairer edition of Margaret,” 
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but there the likeness ends. “Her manner is brisk and 
decided. She is very sure of herself, but when she loses 
her temper, as she often does, she loses her aplomb and 
reveals the schoolgirl. Her attitude to the world is that 
of justice untempered, except where her mother is in 
question, by mercy. But she is very fond of her mother.” 

Also she is extremely annoyed by the constant hector- 
ing and criticism of her aunt. She is seventeen; she has 
left school; she is about to become engaged, and with 
the confidence and assurance of her years she purposes 
to come pretty close to ordering her own life from then 
on. To which emphatic statement of intention her 
mother interposes a gentle objection. “I don’t know 
what you mean, Sydney — but don’t!” she pleads. 


SypNEy — I mean that I’m not going to let Aunt Hester 
interfere in my affairs like she does in yours. That’s 
what I mean. 

Miss FaiRFIELD— These are the manners that they 
teach you at your fine school, I suppose. 

Sypney — Never mind, auntie, I’ve had my lessons in 
the holidays, too. You needn’t think I haven’t watched 
the life you’ve led mother over this divorce business. 

MarGaRET — (distressed at the discussion). Sydney! 
Sydney! 

SYDNEY — (remorselessly). Well, hasn’t she? What 
prevented you from marrying Gray ages ago? Father’s 
been out of his mind long enough, poor man! You knew 
you were free to be free. You knew you were making 
Gray miserable and yourself miserable — and yet, though 
that divorce law has been in force for years, it’s taken 
you all this time to fight your scruples! At least, you 
call them scruples! What you really mean is Aunt 
Hester and her prayer book. And now, when you have 
at last consented to give yourself a chance of being 
happy — when it’s Christmas day and you’re going to 
be married at New Year’s—still you let Aunt Hester 
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sit at your own breakfast table and insult you with 
talk about deadly sin. It’s no use pretending you didn’t, 
auntie, because mother left my door open and I heard 
you. 

MARGARET — (with a certain dignity). Sydney, I can 
take care of myself. 

SyDNEY — (oblivious of it). Take care of yourself! 
As if everybody didn’t ride roughshod over you when 
I’m not there. 

Marcaret — Yes, but my pet, you mustn’t break out 
like this. Of course your aunt knows you don’t really 
mean to be rude — 

SypNnEy — I do mean to be rude to her when she’s rude 
to you. 

Marcaret — My dear, you quite misunderstood your 
aunt. 

SypNnEY — Oh, no, I didn’t, mother! 


It is a little toomuch for Margaret, all this family 
bickering. She can’t quite help feeling that she should 
tacitly endorse the conventions as they are represented 


_by Miss Fairfield, and yet her heart pleads earnestly for 


the sympathy and understanding of Sydney. She wants 
to believe that she is doing right in marrying Gray, that 
she did right in availing herself of the divorce law to 
free herself from the incompetent Hilary. And yet there 
is a lingering twinge of conscience that frightens her. 

But to Sydney “it’s morbid to have a conscience.” “ If 
father had been dead fifteen years, would you say, ‘I | 
hope I’m doing right!’” she demands of her mother. 
“ And he is dead. His mind’s dead. You know you've 
done all you can and you're frightfully in love with 
Gray . . . and he with you. So what’s the worry about? 
Aunt Hester? What people like Aunt Hester choose to 


~ think? I call it morbid!” 


Still Margaret is troubled. For one reason, because 
Sydney gets so excited; because she is at times so much 
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like her father. For another, she can’t quite reconcile 
herself to the thought of Sydney being engaged — at 
seventeen. True, Margaret had thought herself in love 
with Hilary at seventeen; had married at that age, in 
fact. But that was because of the war. 


SypnEy — It’s extraordinary to me— whenever you 
middle-aged people want to excuse yourselves for any- 


thine you’ve done that you know you oughtn’t to have © 
gj ¥ y S 


done, you say it was the war. How could a war make 
you get married if you didn’t want to? 

MarcaRET — (groping for words). It was the feel 
in the air. They say the smell of blood sends horses 
crazy. That was the feel. One did mad things. Hilary 
— your father —he was going out —the trenches — to 
be hurt. And he was so fond of me he frightened me. 
I was so sorry. I thought I cared. Can’t you under- 
stand? 

SypNEY— No. Either you care or you don't. 

MarGArET — (passionately). How can you know until 
it happens to you? How was I to know there was more 
to it than keeping house and looking after Hilary — and 
you? How was I to know? 

SUN (doubtfully). Is there so much more to 
it? 

MarcareET — Yes. 

Sypney —I don’t believe there is for some people. 
Why, it’s just what I want —to look after Kit and a 
house of my own and— oh, at least half-a-dozen kids. 


The frankness of the rising generation is sometimes a 
little frightening to Margaret. She is never exactly easy 
with Sydney. And the girl knows it and laughs. “If 
you had to choose between me and Gray,” she says,, “it 
wouldn’t be Gray who'd lose you.” To which Margaret 
a little doubtfully replies, “I hope I’d do right!” 

The bell announcing the arrival of Gray Meredith 
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sends Margaret flying to dress for church, and leaves 
Sydney to receive him. “He is about forty, tall, dark, 
and quiet, very sure of himself, and quite indifferent to 
the effect he makes on other people. As he is a man 
who never has room in his head for more than one idea 
at a time, and as, for the last five years, that idea has 
been Margaret, the rest of the world doesn’t get much 
out of him. But mention her and he behaves exactly 
like a fire being poked.” 

He accepts good-naturedly Sydney’s banter, thanks he 
for the Christmas tie and sends her scurrying to the car 
in search of the gift he has brought for her and left out- 
side with Kit— Kit being the rector’s son to whom 
Sydney is engaged. 

He turns then to Margaret, coming down the stairs 
flushed with happiness, and, it may be, a little conscious 
of the new gown she is wearing. It is not altogether new 


_ to Gray, however, seeing that he and Sydney had stolen 


it away while they took it downtown to match it with the 
silver fox furs which are Gray’s gift to her. 

Now she has the furs on, and is radiant — save for a 
shadowless fear that seems to be stalking her this morn- 
ing. She feels it when Gray calls her “ Meg.” It is his 
idea of a pet name that shall be his own for her, one 
that no one else uses. But someone else has called her 
“Meg,” and she would have him make a name for her 
that shall be new — all new —a name that no one else 
has ever used. She is a little afraid of her happiness — 
and yet for the first time in her life she is really happy. 


Through an opened door the bells of the church are ~ 


heard faintly. They sound like wedding bells to Mar- 
garet. 


Gray, who is smiling a little amusedly at her. “No, 
but you’re pure nineteenth century,” he answers. And 
then, as the telephone rings and the old look of appre- 
hension steals over Margaret’s face, he adds: “There 


“I suppose you think I’m sentimental,” she says to .~ 
Pp YY y 
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goes the twentieth. Don’t you see how it makes you 
jump?” ; 

It is only a mistake by central, but it is significant to 
Margaret that the church bells stopped ringing as the 
’phone bell began! She draws her new furs closely 


about her, as though she had felt a sudden chill, as they 3 


start for church. 


Young Kit Pumphrey, the rector’s son, “is a good- | 


looking, fair-haired boy who may be twenty-two, but is 
nevertheless much younger than Sydney, whom he takes 
as seriously as he takes everything else in life. It is part 
of her charm for him that he finds it a little difficult to 
keep up with her.” This morning he is plainly worried 
about something. His manner is not quite easy as Sydney 
settles down on the couch beside him with a sigh of 
relief. 


SypnEey — I thought they’d never get off. Mother has 
a way of standing around and gently fussing —I tell 
you I'll be glad when next week’s over. 

Kit — So’ll I. I haven’t had a look in lately. 

SYDNEY — (with an intimate glance). Not last night? 


But it has been a job, running mother. I’m bridesmaid | 


and best man and family lawyer and Juliet’s nurse all 
rolled into one — and a sort of lightning conductor for 
Aunt Hester into the bargain. That’s why I’ve had so 
little time for you. It’s quite true what Gray was saying 
just now — mother is nineteenth century. She’s sweet 
and helpless, but she’s obstinate, too. My word, the time 
she took making up her mind to get that divorce! 

Kir —It’s just about that I’ve been wanting to talk 
to you. You see— 


And then, with a little stammering and hesitating, the 
young man finally succeeds in telling her that when he 
arrived home from the dance the night before he found 
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his reverend father sitting up for him. There had been 
a bit of a row in consequence and during the row the 
rector had learned for the first time, not only that he 
(Kit) and Sydney were engaged, but that her father was 
still alive. He had always thought Margaret Fairfield a 
widow — otherwise he never would have agreed to offi- 
ciate at her approaching marriage to Gray Meredith on 
New Year’s, which news disgusts Sydney utterly. The 
old rector knew all about it and was perfectly willing 
to perform the ceremony. What right had a new man to 
come into the parish and refuse — however — 


SyDNEY — It’s no use being sorry. We've got to do 
something. 

Kit — (hopelessly). When once the old man gets an 
idea into his head — 

Sypney — He’d better not let it out in front of mother. 
Gray’d half kill him if he did. And I tell you this, Kit, 


' what Gray leaves I’ll account for, even if he is your 


father. Poor little mother! 

Kir — Well, I’m all on your side, you know that. But 
of course, Sydney, a clergyman needn’t remarry divorced 
people. It’s in that bill. The governor was quoting it 
today. 

SypnEy — But doesn’t he know the circumstances? 

Kit — He only knows what I do. 

SypNEY — One doesn’t shout things at people, natur- 
ally. But it’s nothing to be ashamed of. It’s only that 
my unfortunate father’s been in an asylum ever since | 
can remember. Shell shock. It began before I was ~ 
born. He never came home again. Mother had to give 
up going to see him even; it excited him so frightfully, 

Kir — Pretty tragic. 

SypnEy—Oh for years now he hasn’t known anyone, 


luckily. And he’s well looked after. He’s quite all 


right. , 
Kit — (uncomfortably). You're a queer girl. 
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SypnEey — But he is. 

Kit — Yes —but — 

Sypney — What? 

Kir — Your own father — 

SyDNEY — (impatiently). My dear boy, I’ve never 
even seen him. Oh, of course, it’s very sad, but I can’t 
go about with my handkerchief to my eyes all the time, 
can I? I hate Kant. 


In reply to which Kit leans toward her, accusing her 
playfully of being “a little brute” and “as hard as 
nails,” and kisses her as she turns her face inquiringly 
up to his. At which inappropriate moment Miss Fair- 
field passes through the hall. “Really, Sydney!” she 
protests. The idea of such a thing happening is quite 
distressing to Aunt Hester. And before lunch, too! 

Something tells Kit that he will not be able to stand 
much of Aunt Hester after he has married into the 
family, but he will have to stand his share, Sydney 
assures him. And he will have to accustom himself to 
the thought that she, Sydney, is going to have things 
pretty much her own way. Marriage is a “sort of 
_ mutual show,” of course, but, “My dear boy, if you 
want a doormat you'd better look out for some one — 
some one like poor, dear mother, for instance.” To 
which Kit replies that she is like her mother. “ Me?” 
says Sydney. “Do you think I’d let my daughter run 
me the way I run mother? Not much!” 

The reappearance of Miss Fairfield, driven out of the 
drawing room, she says, by the cold, finally breaks up 
their tete-a-tete. Now Kit has gone and Miss Fairfield 
and Sydney are having none too jolly a time seeking 
to make the best of their enforced companionship. Sud- 
denly they are again startled by the ringing of the 
telephone, and this time there is someone with a message. 
Sydney takes it— and her face blanches as she repeats 
the gist of it to her aunt. 


a 
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The call is from the sanitarium at Bedford. Hilary 
Fairfield has escaped! He would, it seems, probably 
have been released regularly within a few days, seeing 
that he had improved wonderfully of late and was 
apparently entirely cured. But, knowing this, he had 
taken French leave—and the authorities were eager 
that he should return and comply with certain formali- 
ties aitending a patient’s discharge. The assumption is 
that Hilary will make straight for his old home. Sydney 
promises to let them know if her father should put in 
an appearance there. 

She is as one stunned as she turns from the ’phone. 
The thing is incredible, and yet it has happened! 

SypNnEY — Their theory is that he has suddenly come 
to himself. Is it possible, auntie? Can it happen? 
After sixteen years? 

Miss FAIRFIELD — It’s quite possible. It does. It was 


_ the same with my poor sister, Grace. After ten years, 


that was. me 

SYDNEY — But the doctors said incurable. 

Miss FAIRFIELD — The Almighty’s greater than the 
doctors. And nerves—nerves are queer things. I 
nursed your Aunt Grace. Well, I always told your 
mother to wait. 

SyDNEY — (struck). Is that a fact about Aunt Grace? 


Was she out of her mind too? 


Miss FairFIELD — She never had to be sent away. 

Sypney — Nobody ever told me. 

Miss FairFIELD — There’s something in most families. _ 

SypnEy — But with father — wasn’t it shell shock? © 

Miss FarrF1ecp — It was brought on by shell shock. 

Sypney — D’you mean that in our family there’s in- 
sanity ? 

Miss FAIRFIELD — (fidgeting). That’s not the way to 
talk. But we’re nervy, all of us, we're nervy. Your 
poor father would have been no worse than the rest if 
it hadn’t been for the war. 


. 
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Sypney — (slowly). What do you mean, “nervy?” 


Miss FAIRFIELD — (with a sidelong glance). I mean 
the way you’re taking this. 

SypnEY — (sharply). How am I taking it? 

Miss FatrFIELD — (irritated). Well, look at you now. 

Sypney — (coldly). I’m perfectly under control. 

Miss FAIRFIELD — That’s it. It’s not natural. 


Sypney — (slowly). You mean I shouldn’t bother to — 


control myself if — 

Miss. FarrFIELD — (hastily). You’re too young to 
think about such things. 

Sypney — —if I weren’t afraid, you mean. Did 
mother know — when she married? 

Miss FarrF1eLp —I tell you there are troubles in 
every family, but one doesn’t talk about them. 

SypNEY — But she did know the trouble was insanity? 

Miss FamrFIELD — (shortly). I don’t know. 

Sypney — Did father? 

Miss FarrFIELD — One always knows in a general sort 
of way. 

SyDNEY — (relentlessly). Am I nervy? 

Miss FatrFIELD — Young people don’t have nerves. 

SyDNEY — Insanity! A thing you can hand on!. And 
I told Kit it was shell shock! 

Miss FatrFIELD — I don’t see what difference it makes 
to Christopher. 

SypNEY — You don’t see what difference—? You 
don’t see—? (To herself). But I see— 


Pathetically she turns to Miss Fairfield for comfort 
and advice. Suppose her father really gets well? What- 
ever will he do? It is more a question as to what 
Margaret will do, insists the older woman. But it can’t 
have anything to do with her mother, replies Sydney. 
Whatever else happens it must be kept off mother. 


* oe if you’d only be decent — if I only knew what 
to do!” 


—— 
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But Miss Fairfield, refusing to discuss such a problem 


with one so young, flounces out of the room, and Sydney 


is left alone. She is still a little dazed. She thinks some 
of telephoning, possibly to some dependable family 
friend, but thinks better of it. Finally she throws her- 
self upon the sofa, furrowing her brow as she tries to 
think it out. And then — 

“She is roused by the click of a latch as the French 
window in the inner room is softly opened, and Hilary 
Fairfield steps over the threshold. He is a big, fresh- 
colored man with gray hair and bowed shoulders. In 
speech and movements he is quick and jerky, inclined to 
be boisterous, but pathetically easy to check. This he 
knows himself, and he has, indeed, an air of being always 
in rebellion against his own habit of obedience. He 
comes in, treading softly, his bright eyes dancing with 
excitement, like a child getting ready to spring a sur- 


_ prise on some one. Something in the fashion of the 


empty room (for he does not see Sydney crouching in 
the cushions) disconcerts him. He hesitates. The happy 
little smile fades. His eye wanders from one object to 
another, and he moves about, recognizing a picture here, 
fingering there an unfamiliar hanging, as it were, losing 
and finding himself a dozen times in his progress round 
the room. He comes to a stand at last before the fire- 
place, warming his hands; then he takes out a pipe and 
with the other hand feels absently along the mantelpiece. 
Sydney, who has been watching him with a sort of 
breathless sympathy, says softly — 


Sypney — What are you looking for? 

Hitary — They’ve moved my — (with a start) Eh? 
(He turns sharply and sees her.) Meg! It’s Meg! (With 
a rush) Oh, my darling! 

SypNnEY — (her confidence in her power to deal with 
the situation suddenly gone). I—I’m not Meg. 

Hitary — (boisterously). Not Meg! Tell me I don’t 
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know Meg! (Sydney gives a nervous schoolgirl giggle.) 
Eh? (Then, his voice changing completely) No, it’s 
not Meg. (Uneasily) I beg your pardon. I thought 
you were — another girl. I’ve been away a long time. 
SypnEy — Whom do you want? 
Hitary — (startled again). There, you see, it’s her 
voice too. Who are you? 


Sypney — (slowly). I think I’m your daughter. 

Hitary — (stares at her blankly — then he bursts out 
laughing). Daughter! Daughter! By God, that’s good! 
My wife isn’t my wife, she’s my daughter! And my 
daughter’s seventeen and I’m twenty-two. 

SypnEy — You’re forgetting what years and years — 


Hitary — Yes, of course. It’s years and years. It’s — 


a lifetime. It’s my daughter’s lifetime. What’s your 
name — daughter ? 

SyDNEY — Sydney. 

Hitary — Sydney. Sydney, eh? My mother was 
Sydney. I like Sydney. I— (Catching at his dignity) 
I suppose we’re rather a shock to each other — Sydney? 

ee You’re not a shock to me. But I’m 
afraid — 


Gently she tries to meet and satisfy his impatient 
questioning as to Margaret. Told that she is at church, 
he would go and meet her, but is finally dissuaded. 
They talk a little ramblingly of the changes “ Meg ” has 
made in the house furnishings; of everything that has 
changed, “except Aunt Hester.” Again Hilary insists 
on going to meet his wife, and again meets the immov- 
able opposition of his daughter. Her mother is not to 
be frightened. “ Meg understands,” he insists, softening 
under her firm stand. “So do I understand!” she 
replies, jealously. 


Hitary —I believe you do. You got wild all in a 
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moment. That’s my way, too. It means nothing. Meg 
can’t see that it means nothing. But it makes a man 
wild, you know, to be dragooned when he’s as sane as 
—my God, I am sane! That’s all over, isn’t it? I am 
sane. Daughter! 

SYDNEY — (watching him). Father? 

Hitary — Don’t let me get—that way. It’s bad. 
Help me to go slow. I’m as well as you are, you know. 
But it’s new. It only happened today — like a curtain 
lifting. 


A little proudly he tells her how he had outwitted the 
guards at the sanitarium; how he was “ led, like Peter, 
out of prison,” took the first taxi he saw and promised 
the driver double to drive him home; the taxi is even 
now clicking away added tuppences at the lower gate. 
Then the bell rings and Sydney knows that Margaret has 


- come. She runs to meet and to warn her mother. Soon 


Margaret enters and faces Hilary. 


Hitary — (like a man who can’t see). Meg! Is it 
Meg? Meg, I’ve come home. 

MarcareET — (terrified). Sydney, don’t go away! 

SypNney — It’s all right, mother! . 

Hiztary — Meg! 

Marcaret — But they said—they said — incurable. 
They shouldn’t have said — incurable. 

Hitary — What does it matter? I’m well. I’m well, 


Meg! I tell you — it came over me like a lantern flash _ - 


— like a face turning to you. I was in a garden, you 
know — lost. I was a lost soul — outcast! No hope. 
I can never make anyone understand. I was never like 
the rest of them. I was sane, always; but — the face was 
turned away. 

SyDNEY — What face? 

Hitary — The face of God. 

MarGarET — Sydney — is he —? 
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Sypney — It’s all right, mother! That isn’t madness. 
He’s come to himself. 

Marcaret — Then — then — what am I to do? 

Hitary — What’s that? (He comes nearer.) 

Marcaret — I — I — 

Hinary — (staring at her). You don’t say a word. 
One would think you weren’t glad to see me. Aren’t you 
glad to see me? 

Marcaret — Of course —glad—you poor Hilary! 

Hitary — If you knew what it is to say to myself — 
“Tm at home!” 


MarcareT — But you didn’t know me. 

Hitary — My voice didn’t — and my speech and my 
actions didn’t. But J knew you. Meg— behind the 
curtain — behind the dreams and the noises, and the 
abandonment of God—I wanted you. I wanted—I 
wanted— (He puts his hand to his head.) Look here 
— we mustn’t talk of these things. It’s not safe, I tell 
you. When I talk I see a black hand reaching up through 
the floor — do you see? — there — through the widening 
crack of the floor —to catch me by the ankle and drag 
— drag — 

SypNEY — Father — father — go slow! 

MarcareET — (terrified). Sydney! 

SypnEy — It’s all right, mother! We'll manage. 

Hitary — (turning to her). Yes, you tell your mother. 
I’m all right! Yow understand that, don’t you? Once 
it was areal hand. Now I know it’s in my mind. I tell 
you, Meg, I’m well. But it’s not safe to think back — 
yet. Not safe to think about anything but— Oh, my 
dear, the holly and the crackle of the fire and the snow 
like a veil of peace on me — and you like the snow — so 
still— (He comes to her with outstretched arms.) 

Marcaret — (faintly). No—no—no—! 

Hitary — (exalted). Yes—yes—yes! (He catches 
her to him.) 
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_ Marcaret — For pity’s sake, Hilary —! 

Bassett — (entering). Lunch is served, ma’am! 

MarcareT — (helplessly). Sydney — 

SypNEY— Lay an extra cover. This — my — this 
gentleman is staying to lunch. 

Hitary — (boisterously). Staying to lunch! To 
lunch! That’s a good joke, isn’t it? I say, listen! I’m 
laughing. Do you know, I’m laughing? It’s blessed to 
laugh. Staying to lunch! Yes, my girl! Lunch and tea 
and supper and breakfast, thank God, and for many a 
long day! 

The curtain falls 


ACT II 


It is early afternoon of the same day. The scene is 


- Margaret’s drawing-room, “furnished in gentle, white- 


walled, water-color-in-gold-frame fashion.” The maid, 
having shown in Gray Meredith, is explaining that the 
family is still at lunch, having been kept late by the 
unexpected appearance of a visitor—a strange gentleman. 

Margaret is the first to come to him. Excitedly she 


tells him what has happened —that Hilary has come 


back, that he is well, that he knows nothing of what has 
transpired within the last fifteen years. “His hair’s 
gray and he talked as he talked at twenty. It’s horrible.” 

Over the first shock of the news, Gray is for immedi- 


ate action. Certainly there can be no middle course so ._- 


far as Margaret is concerned. Hilary must be told, must 
be made to see that he no longer has any claim on her; 
that she is no longer his wife; that she belongs to him 
(Gray), as Margaret admits, in her heart, she does. But 
she must do nothing to hurt Hilary, she insists, nothing 


- that might bring back the old trouble upon him. 


Gray — We'll go straight up to town and get married 
at once. That’ll settle everything. 
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Marcaret — You mustn’t rush me. I’ve got to do 
what’s right. 

Gray — It is right. There’s nothing else to be done. 
You can’t stay here. 

Marcaret — No, I can’t stay here. Don’t let me stay 
here! 

Gray — Come with me. The car’s outside. You say 
Alliot will be here in ten minutes. Leave him a note. 
He’s an old friend as well as a doctor. Let him deal 
with it if you won’t let me. 

MarcGarRET — Oh, can’t you see that I must tell Hilary 
myself ? 

Gray — (angrily). Women are incomprehensible! 

MarcarET— It’s men who are uncomprehending. 
Can’t you feel that it’ll hurt him less from me? 

Gray — It'll hurt him ten thousand times more. 

Marcaret — But differently. It’s the things one might 
have said that fester. At least I’ll spare him that tor- 
ment. He shall say all he wants. 


Gray — (deliberately matter-of-fact). Listen to me! 
I am going home now. There are orders to be given. I 
must get some money and papers. But I shall be back 
here in an hour. I give you just that hour to tell him 
what you choose. After that you’ll be ready to come. 

Marcaret — If — if I’ve managed — 

Gray — There’s no if. You’re coming. 

Marcaret — Am I coming, Gray? 

HiLary — (entering from the hall). Meg, Sydney 
said you’d gone to your room. Hullo! What’s this? 
Who’s this? Doctor, eh? I’ve been expecting them 
down on me. (To Gray) It’s no good, you know. I’m 
as fit as you are. Any test you like. 

MarcarEt — Mr. Meredith called to see me, Hilary! 
He’s just going. 

Hitary — Oh, sorry! (He walks to the fire and stands 
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warming his hands, but watching them over his 
shoulder). 

Gray — (at the door, in a low voice to Margaret). 1 
don’t like leaving you. 

MarcaRET — You must! It’s better! But — come 
back quickly! 

Gray — You'll be ready? 

Marcaret — I will. 


It isn’t easy for Margaret to tell Hilary the truth, and 
less easy for him to grasp it. He suspects that Gray 
Meredith, about whom he pointedly inquires, is in love 
with Margaret. He can see it in his manner. And he 
can’t blame him. Rather he is inclined to blame Margaret 
for luring him on with her look and her smile. She is, 
he believes, more beautiful than she was when he went 
away. And yet he misses something. “ Something you 
used to have,” he tells her wistfully; “kind — kind of 


a way with you—the child’s got it. Sydney — my 


daughter, Sydney! She’s more you than you are. You — 
you've grown right up — away — beyond me — haven't 
you?” “Yes, Hilary,” she answers simply. 


But he will catch up with her, he cries exultantly. If ~~ 


she will but wait for him he will catch up with her; if 
she will but hold out her hands. “I can’t, Hilary,” she 
cries. “ My hands are full!” 


MarcarEt — (pitifully). ve done nothing wrong. 
I’m trying to tell you. I only want to tell you and make 


you understand. Hilary, fifteen years is a long time— _ - 


Hitary — (dully). Yes. I suppose it’s a long time 
for a woman to be faithful. 

Marcaret — That’s it! That’s the whole thing! If 
I’d loved you it wouldn’t have been long — 

Hitary — (violently, crying her down). You did 
love me once. 

MarcarET — (beaten). Did I—once? I didn’t 
know — (There is a silence.) 
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Hinary — (without expression). What do you expect 
me to do? Forgive you? 

Marcaret — (stung). There’s nothing to forgive. 
(Softening) Oh, so much, Hilary, to forgive each other, 
but not that. 

Hitary — (more and more roughly as he loses con- © 
trol of himself). Divorce you, then? Because I'll not 
do that! Ill have no dirty linen washed in the courts. 

MarcarEet — (forced into the open). Hilary, I di- 
vorced you twelve months ago. 


The shock of her announcement throws the unhappy 
man into a state bordering hysteria. “ She’s mad,” he 
shouts. She had no cause to divorce him. She’s only 
trying to pull the wool over his eyes; to drive him mad 
again. Wildly he calls for all in the house to come 
and listen to him. And when they come he demands 
that they shall side with him; that Sydney shall stand 
away from her mother and with him and understand that 
her mother is “ poisoning him,” ° 

Hitary — (raving). I tell you she’s pouring poison 
into my ear. You remember that fellow in the play — 
and his wife? That’s what she’s done. If I told you 
what she said to me you’d think I was mad. And that’s 
what she wants you to think. She wants to get rid of 
me. She’s got a tame cat about the place. I’m in the © 
way. And so she’s come to me, d’you see, and tells me 
—what do you think? She says she’s not my wife. 
What do you think of that? 

Miss FarrFIELD — (grimly). You may well ask. 

MarcGarET—(to Sydney). He won’t listen— 

SyDNEY — Sit down, darling! You're shaking. 

MarcarEt — He’s always had these rages. It’s my 
fault. I began at the wrong end. Hilary — it’s not — 
I’m not what you think. . 


Hitary — Then what was that man doing in my 
house? 
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Marcaret — In a week I’m going to marry him. 

Hitary — D’you hear her? To me she says this! Is 
she mad, or am I? 

MarcarET — (desperately). I tell you there’s been 
a law passed — 


The arrival of Dr. Alliot, the family physician, for 
whom Sydney had ’phoned, happily relieves the tenseness 
of the situation. Dr. Alliot “is a pleasant, roundabout, 
clean little old man... but behind his comfortable 
manner is a hint of authority which has its effect, espe- 
cially on Hilary,” of whom, in a sense, he now takes 
charge. 

He understands all that Hilary would tell him, he 
insists. He has heard the particulars of his cure from 
the sanitarium, and while he (Hilary) may have to go 
back to comply with certain formalities, he has no doubt 
that he is quite well again. Frequently an expression 


of reasonable doubt creeps into his kind eyes at some 


slightly wild statement on Hilary’s part. He is of a 
mind to humor Hilary, and yet he seems to realize that 
the truth must be told, and it were better that it be told 
directly and without attempt at softening it. He is~ 
reminded of a quotation in his attempt to clarify his 
position and that of the others. “It is expedient that 
one man should die for the people.” A hard word, but 
a true one. 

Gently, when he finally secures Hilary’s attention, he 
recalls to the sick man the agitation against the marriage 
laws and the passage of certain laws that followed which ~~ 
were, probably, traceable directly to the war and the 
war marriages. 


Hitary — (lowering). So that’s where I come in! 
Margaret, is that where I come in? 

Dr. Atitiot — Never, I suppose, in one decade, were 
there so many young marriages. Happy? That’s another 
thing! Marry in haste — 
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Marcaret — They weren’t all happy. 

Dr. Attiot — But they were young, those boys and 
girls who married. As young as Kit, and as impatient 
as Sydney. And that saved them. That young, young 
generation found out, out of their own unhappiness, the 
war taught them, what peace couldn’t teach us — that 
when conditions are evil it is not your duty to submit — 
that when conditions are evil, your duty, in spite of 
protests, in spite of sentiment, your duty, though you 
trample on the bodies of your nearest and dearest to do 
it, though you bleed your own heart white, your duty is 
to see that those conditions are changed. If your laws 
forbid you, you must change your laws. If your church 
forbids you, you must change your church. And if your 
God forbids you, why then, you must change your God. 

Miss FarrFIELD — And we who will not change? 

MarcarEet — Or cannot change — ? 

Dr. ALLiot — Stifle. Like a snake that can’t cast its 
skin. Grow or perish —it’s the law of life. And so, 
when this young generation — yours, not mine, Hilary 
— decided that the marriage laws were, I won’t say evil, 
but outgrown, they set to work to change them. 

Miss FairFIELD — You needn’t think it was without 
protest, Hilary. I joined the anti-divorce league myself. 

Dr. AtLiot — No, it wasn’t without protest. Mrs. 
Grundy and the churches are protesting still. But in 
spite of protest, no man or woman today is bound to a 
drunkard, an habitual criminal, or — 

Hitary — Or —? 

Dr. ALLiot— Or to a partner who, as far as we 
doctors know — 

Hitary — But you can’t be sure! 

Dr. Attiot —I say as far as we know, is incurably 
insane — in practice, is insane for more than five years. 

Hitary — And if he recovers? Look at me! 

Dr. ALLIot — (with a sigh). “It is expedient —” 

Hitary — And you call that justice! 
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Marcaret — At least call it mercy. All the days of 
your life to stand at the window, Hilary, and watch the 
sun shining on the other side of the road — it’s hard, 
it’s hard on a woman. . 

Dr. Attiot — At least call it common sense. If a 
man can’t live his normal life, it’s as if he were dead. 
If he’s an incurable drunkard, if he’s shut away for life 
in prison — 

Hitary — But I’m not a drunkard. I’m not a convict. 
I’ve done nothing. I’ve been to the war, to fight, for 
her, for all of you, for my country, for this law-making 
machine that I’ve called my country. And when I’ve got 
from it, not honorable scars, not medals and glory, but 
sixteen years.in hell, then when I get out again, then the 
country I’ve fought for, the woman I’ve fought for, they 
say to me — “ As you’ve done without her for seventeen 
years, you can do without her altogether.” That’s what 
_it is. When I was helpless they conspired behind my 
back to take away all-I had from me. 


He is still rebellious, but quiet. Nor can he rise 
heroically to Dr. Alliot’s suggestion that, however hard 
the situation may be, he must face it like a man. “ One 
of you must suffer,” Alliot tells him. “ Which is it to 
be? The useful or the useless? The whole or the 
maimed? The healthy woman with her life before her 
or the man whose children ought never to have been 
born?” 

_ It is a speech that hurts Hilary — and Sydney, as well. 


For it is confirmation of the thought that has been assail- ~~ _ 


ing her ever since her father’s return, whenever she 
thought of marrying Kit. 

The Pumphreys are announced — young Kit and his 
father, the rector. “The rector is an insignificant man 
with an important manner and a plum in his mouth.” 
And he has come to say, he finally manages after much 
bush-beating, that he cannot remarry a divorced person. 
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Nor can he willingly give his consent to his son’s 
marrying “the child of a woman who remarries while 
her husband is still alive.” 

He does not contend that the church does not “ wink ” 
at such practices, but— He is concerned only with his 
own conscience, and that will not permit him to act 
otherwise than as he has suggested. Told that Hilary 
Fairfield is again well, that he has returned from the 
sanitarium healed in mind and body, the rector is highly 
pleased. That, to his mind, will settle everything. 


Rector — Providence! It’s Providence! (With en- 
thusiasm) I never knew anything like Providence. 
Changed indeed, Miss Fairfield! My objection goes. 
Dear little Sydney! Ah, Mrs. Fairfield, in a year you 
and your husband will look back on this — episode as 
on a dream —a bad dream — 

Marcaret — (stonily). I have no husband. 

Rector — Ah! The remarriage — a mere formality — 

Miss FAIRFIELD — Simpler still—the decree can be 
rescinded. 

MarcarET — (stunned). Aunt Hester, knowing his 
history, knowing mine, is it possible that you expect me 
to go back to him? 

Miss FairFIELD — He’s come back to you. 

Rector—A wife’s duty — 

MarcareEt — (slowly). I think you’re wicked. I 
think you’re both wicked. 

Rector — Mrs. Fairfield! 

Miss FairFIELD — Control yourself, Margaret! 

MarcGarRET — (with a touch of wildness in her man- 
ner). You—do you love your wife? 

Rector — Mrs. Fairfield! 

MarcarEt — Do you? 

Rector — Mrs. Pumphrey and I — most attached — 

MarcarET — Suppose you weren’t. Think of it—to 
want so desperately to feel — and to feel nothing. Do 
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you know what it means to dread a person who loves 
you? To stiffen at the look in their eyes? To pity and 
—shudder? You should not judge. 


Margaret is still determined to go with Gray when he 
comes, and Dr. Alliot approves of that course. He will, 
meantime, take Hilary home with him, that, together, 
they may make all things right with the sanitarium. Also 
he has made Hilary see the situation a little more clearly 
—and fairly. And yet when Hilary comes, and he is 
alone with Margaret for their farewells, there is a wild 
pleading in his voice. He realizes that it is too late; he 
knows, as Alliot says, that she has made a new life for 
herself — but isn’t there, couldn’t there be room in it 
for him? “Suddenly he throws himself down beside 
her, catching at her hands, clinging to her knees.” 


Hitary— Oh! Meg, Meg, Meg, isn’t there just a 


~ chance? / 


Marcaret — (faintly). Hilary, I can’t stand it. 

Hitary — (and from now to the end of the scene he 
is at full pelt, tumbling over his words, frantic). Yes, 
but listen to me! Listen to me! You don’t listen. Listen 
to me! I’ve been alone so long — 

MarcarET— Gray! Gray! Why don’t you come? 

Hitary — I'll not trouble you. [ll not get in your 
way — but — don’t leave me all alone. Give me some- 
thing, the rustle of your dress, the cushion where you’ve 
lain — your voice about the house. You can’t deny me 


such little things, that you give your servants and your ~ 


dog. 

Marcaret — It’s madness — 

Hitary — It’s naked need! 

Marcaret — What good should I be to you? I don’t 
love you, Hilary — poor Hilary. I love him. I never 


think of anything but him. 


HiLary — But it’s me you married. You promised — 
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you promised — better or worse — in sickness, in health. 
You can’t go back on your promise. 

MarcarET —(helpless). It isn’t fair! 

Hitary — Anything’s fair. You don’t know what 
misery means. 

Marcaret — I’m learning. 

Hitary — But you don’t know. You couldn’t leave 
me to it if you knew. Why, I’ve never known you hurt 
a creature in all your life! Remember the rat hunts in 
the barn, the way we used to chaff you? And the star- 
ling? And the kitten you found? Why, I’ve seen you 
step aside for a little creeping green thing on the path. 
You’ve never hurt anything. Then how can you hurt 
meso? You can’t have changed since yesterday — 

MarcarET — (in despairing protest). It’s half my 
life ago — 

Hiary — It’s yesterday, it’s yesterday! 

MarcarEt — (with the fleeting courage of a half- 
caught bird). Yes, it is yesterday. It’s how you took 
me — yesterday — and now you’re doing it again! 

Hitary — (catching at the hope of it). AmI? Am 
I? Is it yesterday — yesterday come back again? 

MarcarRET — (in the toils). No—no! Hilary, I 
can’t! 

HiLary — (at white heat). No, you can’t. You can’t 
leave me. You can’t do it to me! You can’t drive me 
out —the wilderness — alone —alone—alone! You 
can’t do it, Meg — you can’t do it — you can’t! 

Marcaret — (beaten). I suppose —I can’t. 

Hitary — You— you'll stay with me? (Breaking 
down utterly). Oh, God bless you, Meg, God bless you, 
God bless you— (She resigns her hands to him while 
she sits, flattened against the back of her chair, quivering 
a little, like a crucified moth.) 

MarcarEt — (puzzling it out). You mean—God 
help me! 

The curtain falls 
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ACT III 


It is tea time, the same afternoon. In the hall that 
furnished the setting for the first act, Hester Fairfield 
and Sydney are trying not to quarrel more than is their 
custom over Sydney’s suggestion that it is too early for 
tea, seeing that lunch was late. In the background, Kit, 
maneeuvring to have a talk with Sydney, if it is possible 
to dislodge Aunt Hester, slips quietly up the stairs. The 
tea question having been settled Sydney’s way, Aunt 
Hester finally decides to search out Margaret, who is 
still “talking and talking” with Hilary, seeking some 
adjustment of their problems, 

Now Margaret comes “ dragging into the room, shut- 
ting the door behind her.” Her blanched features 
frighten Sydney. But she refuses to~talk with her 
daughter. She has come to ask Kit to wait until she can 
write a note to Gray Meredith. “Do you want Gray to 


~ come here?” Sydney-asks. “I want him not to come 


here,” replies Margaret, and goes to write the note. 

Kit is in a playful mood. He doesn’t at all agree with 
his father in his attitude toward the marriage, though it 
is evident that he has given the matter serious thought. - 
Sydney is of no mind to fool with him. She wants to 
talk seriously. She introduces the subject of eugenics, 
in which they are both interested, and on which she has 
been helping Kit prepare a paper. 


SYDNEY — Glavlyy. Kit, talking of that paper—I _ . 


read somewhere — suppose now — is it true it can skip 
a generation? 

Kir—It? What? 

SypngEy — Oh — any illness. Suppose — you, for in- 
stance — suppose you were a queer family —a little, 
you know. And say your mother was queer — and you 
weren’t. You were perfectly fit, you understand, per- 
fectly fit — 
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Kir — Well? ; 

SypNey — What about the children? 

Kir — I wouldn’t risk it. Thank the Lord your father’s 
only shell shocked. 

Sypney — But isn’t there a school that says there’s no 
such thing as heredity? 

Kit — Well, all I know is I wouldn’t risk it. 

Sypney — It’s — it’s hard on people. 


To which Kit agrees. That’s the reason, he reminds 
Sydney, that Dr. Alliot has never married — because he 
loved a woman in whose family there had been insanity. 
Yet they had gone on being pals. 


Kit — Rotten for her. 

Sypney — Rottener for him! What did she go on 
being pals with him for? 

Kit — Why shouldn’t she? 

SypnEy — Well, it stopped him marrying anyone else. 
She oughtn’t to have let him. 

Kit — You can’t stop a person being fond of you. 

SyDNEY — When it’s a man you can. 

Kir — My dear girl, you don’t know what you’re 
talking about? 

SypNEY — My dear boy, if a girl finds out she can’t 
marry a man, it’s up to her to choke him off. 

Kit — Rot! 

SyDNEY — Well, I think so. 

Kit — Couldn’t be done. 

SYDNEY — Couldn’t it just? 

Kir— Any man would see through it. 

SypnEY — As if any man ever saw through anything. 


She knows what to do now. She must force a quarrel 
with Kit and send him away without his suspecting her 
real reason, which she does, letting one word bring on 
another until she has convinced him she is jealous of a 
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certain other girl to whom he has been a bit attentive. 
Finally it dawns on the unhappy Kit that he is, in effect, 
being sent away. “ You want me to go?” he demands. 
“Yes,” she answers. “For good?” “ Yes.” “ Honest?” 
“Yes.” “Right!” and he flares out of the room without 
waiting for the letter Margaret wanted him to give to 
Gray. Margaret calls him back and as he starts again 


for the door Sydney calls. 


SYDNEY — (in spite of herself, softly). Kit! 

Kit — (quickly). Yes? 

SYDNEY — (recovering herself, impishly). You'll give 
her my love? 

Kit — You’re a beast, Sydney Fairfield! (He goes 
out with a slam.) 

SYDNEY — (in a changed voice). You'll give her my 
love. (Running to the door) Kit! 


“The door opens again, but it is Gray Meredith who 
comes in.” Kit has gone on with a rush and forgotten 
to deliver the note after all. 

Gray has come for Margaret. Pitifully she faces him, 
knowing that now she must tell him all she had struggled 
so hard to write. “She sways where she stands. Gray 
goes to her, and half clinging to him, half repulsing him, 
she sits down with her arm on the table and her head 
on her arm.” Two or three times she tries to speak, but 
Gray will not listen. They have a fifty-mile drive before 
them, he reminds her, and she must hurry. If Sydney 


~ will get her mother’s wraps— Then Margaret manages ~ 


to speak. She cannot go with him. Hilary — won’t let 
her go. “He won’t—won’t he?” Gray will see about 
that. “ Where is he?” 


MarcareET— Leave him alone. It’s me you must 
punish. I’ve made up my mind. Oh, how am I to tell 
you? He convinced me. He—cried, Gray. (Then, as 
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Gray makes a quick gesture) You mustn’t sneer. You 
must understand. He’s so unhappy. And there’s Sydney 
to think of. And Gray, he won’t marry us. 

Gray — What’s that? : 

Marcaret — The rector. He’s been here. 

Gray — My God, why wasn’t I? 

Marcaret — And Aunt Hester — she made it worse. 
(Despairingly) You see what it is — they all think I’m 
wicked. 

Gray — Damned insolence! v 

MarcaretT — But it’s not them — it’s Hilary. I did 
fight them. I can’t fight Hilary. I see it. It’s my own 
fault. I ought never to have let myself care for you. 

Gray — Talk sense. 

MarcareETt — But there it is. It’s too much for me. 
I’ve got to stay with him. 

Gray — (for the first time taking her seriously). Say 
that again, Margaret, if you dare — 

Marcaret—I’ve got to—stay— (With a sharp, 
crying note in her voice) Gray, Gray, don’t look at me 


like that! 


Still Gray refuses to be convinced. Either Margaret 
loves him, and has loved him for five years; either she 
wants to marry him now, or all that she has said has 
been untrue. He knows that is not so, declares Margaret. 
But — there is Hilary. “I’ve got to put him first because 
— because he’s weak. You — you're strong.” 

“Not strong enough to do without my birthright,” he’ 
answers. “I want my wife and children. I’ve waited a 
long while for you. Now you must come.” 

Still he would not have her do what she conceives to 
be wrong. “ You’re to do as you choose,” he tells her. 
“IT shan’t force you. I’m not your turnkey. I’m not 
your beggar. We’re free people, you and I, It’s for you 


to say if you'll keep your — conscience, do you call it — 
and lose — ” 
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Marcaret — I’ve lost what I love. There’s no more 
to lose. 
Gray — You sing as sweetly as a toy nightingale. 


Almost I’d think you were real. 


MARGARET — (wounded). I don’t know what you 
mean, 

Gray — “ What you love!” You don’t know the mean- 
ing of the notes you use. 

MarGarET — (very white, but her voice is steady). 
Don’t deceive yourself. I love you. I ache and faint 
for you. I starve — 

SYDNEY — (appalled, whispering). What is it? I 
don’t know her. 

Marcaret — I’m withering without you like cut grass 
in the sun. I love you. I love you. Can’t you see how 
it is with me? But — 

Gray — There’s no “ but” in love. 

Marcaret — What is it in me? There is a thing I 


can’t do. I can’t see-such pain. 


Gray — (hoarsely). Do you think J can’t suffer? 

MarcarET —I am you. But he — he’s so defenseless. 
It’s vivisection — like cutting a dumb beast about to 
make me well. I can’t do it. I’d rather die of my~ 
cancer. 

Gray — (the storm breaking). Die then — you fool 
—you fool! ... D’you think I bear you malice? It’s 
not I. Why, to deny me, that’s a little thing. I'll not go 
under because you're faithless! But what you’re doing 
is the sin without forgiveness. You’re denying — not me 
— but life! You’re denying the spirit of life! You’re~ 
denying — you’re denying your mate! 


From the stairway at back Sydney has overheard them. 
Now she advances into the room and goes to her mother, 
protectingly. She will not permit such sacrifice. 

MarcGarET — (sitting down, with a listless gesture). 
There’s no way out. 
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SypnEy — There is. For you there is. I’ve thought 
it all along, and now I know. Father —he’s my job, 
not yours. 

Marcaret — (with a last flicker of passion). D’you 
think I’ll make a scapegoat of my own child? 

SypNnEY — (sternly). Can you help it? I’m his child. 
(She throws herself down beside her) Mother! Mother 
darling, don’t you see? You're no good to him. You're 
scared of him. But I’m his own flesh and blood. I know 
how he feels. I’ll make him happier than you can. Be 
glad for me. Be glad I’m wanted somewhere! 

Marcaret — (struggling against the hope that is flood- 
ing her). But Kit, Sydney — Kit? 

SyDNEY — (with a queer little laugh that ends, though 
it does not begin, quite naturally). Bless him, I'll be 
dancing at his wedding in six months. 

Marcaret — But all you ought to have — 

SYDNEY — (jumping up, flippantly). Oh, I’m off get- 
ting married. I’m going to have a career. 

MarcGarRET — — the love — the children — 

SYDNEY — (strained). No children for me, mother. 
No children for me. I’ve lost my chance forever. 


For a little Margaret stands out against them both. 
But finally she is convinced and gives way. She will go 
with Gray. ‘“‘ He takes the cloak and throws it around 
her. They go out together. As Sydney, forgotten, stands 
looking after them, Bassett enters with the tea tray.” 

When Hilary comes Sydney tells him—and Aunt 
Hester — what has happened. They are incredulous, at 
first, and angry; angry with her for having jilted Kit; 
angry because she has let Margaret go with Gray. “I 
pray you get your punishment,” says Aunt Hester. “ Your 
prayers will surely be answered,” replies the girl. Now 
she is beside her father on the sofa, comforting him. 


HiLary — (broken). I don’t see ahead. I don’t see 
what’s to become of me. There’s no one. 
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SyDNEY — There’s me. 

Hitary — (not looking at her). 1 should think you’d 
hate me. 

SypNEY —I need you just as badly as you need me. 

Hinary — (fiercely). It’s your damn clever doing 

that she went. D’you think I can’t hate you? 

SyDNEY — (close to him). No, no, father, you want 
me too much. We'll make a good. job of it yet. 

Hitary — (his head in his hands). What job? 

SYDNEY — (petting him, coaxing him, loving him, her 
hands quieting his twitching’ hands, her strong will 
already controlling him). Living. I’ve got such plans 
already, father — father, dear! We'll do things. We'll 
have a good time somehow, you and I — you and I. 
Did you know you’d got a clever daughter? Writing — 
painting — acting! We'll go on tour together! We'll 
make a lot of money! We'll have a cottage somewhere! 
You see, Ill make it up to you! I'll make you proud of 

~ me! ; as 

Miss FatrFIELD — (surveying them). Proud of her! 
D’you see, Hilary! That’s all she thinks of — self — self 
—self! Money — ambition — and sends that poor boy 
away! A parson’s son! Not good enough for her, that’s 
what it is! She’s like the rest of the young women — 
hard as nails! Hard as nails! 

SypNEY — (crying out). Don’t listen to her, father! 
Father, don’t believe her! I’m not hard! I’m not hard! 


” “ His arm goes round her with a gesture, awkward, _ . 
timid, yet fatherly.” 


The curtain falls 


“ DULCY ” 
An American Comedy in Three Acts 


By Grorcre S. KAUFMAN AND Marc CoNNELLY 


AFTER a preliminary run in Chicago at the Cort 
Theatre, beginning there February 20, 1921, “ Dulcy ” 
was given an early season start at the Frazee Theatre in 
New York on August 13, 1921. It was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the particular public for which it was 
written, i.e., the followers of the Franklin P. Adams 
(“F.P.A.”) column, at that time a feature of the New 
York Tribune’s editorial page, but since transferred to 
the New York World. 

Some years back, Mr. Adams, seeking an imaginary 
character through which he could satirize the super- 
bromidic feminine with a single-track mind (and that 
track a bit rusty) took Dulcinea away from Don Quixote 
and recreated her for the joy of his readers. 

Later, the Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly, having 
developed a great fondness for Dulcinea, conceived the 
idea of building a play around her. “ Dulcy” is the 
result. For the play they accept credit, but for the char- 
acter they make friendly and graceful obeisance to her 
creator. 

It was assumed at the time of “ Dulcy’s” playhouse 
début that after she had attracted and entertained her 
own particular friends and acquaintances she would 
find the larger public a little cold to her charms, and 
her individual expression of humor. But either the 
multitude is capable of analyzing and appreciating the 
Dulcineas of its respective little groups, or they find her 
entertaining as a literal and easily recognizable acquaint- 
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ance. At any rate the business continued excellent 
through a run that carried the play into the spring 
season. 

If Duley were writing a brief note of acknowledg- 
ment to her playwrights she would sign herself (Mrs.) 
Gordon Smith, and she would have her stationery en- 
graved, a bit elaborately, to indicate that the Smiths 
lived, quietly but with due regard for the social obliga- 
tions of the best people, in Westchester County and 
within easy commuting distance of New York. 

The scene of all three acts is the living room of this 
home. “It is a room that is splashing rather than merely 
striking,” explain the authors. “The furniture, for no 
particular reason, is old Italian, but most of it is hidden 
beneath beautiful and variously colored batiks and drapes. 

In a word the room is Dulcy. If there were a 
telephone Dulcy would have it covered with a cute little 
_ doll — but there is no telephone.” 

The time is just- before dinner Friday evening — the 
particular Friday evening on which Dulcy has arranged 
to entertain at dinner a number of guests she has in- 
vited out for the week-end. These are to include Dulcy’s 
younger brother, “Bill” Parker, as sophisticated as 
the sister is naive; Mr. and Mrs. C. Rogers Forbes, Mr. 
Forbes being a leading competitor of Dulcy’s husband 
in the imitation jewelry business; their daughter, Angela 
Forbes; Schuyler Van Dyck, of the Van Dycks, whom , 
Dulcy has met at one or two fashionable affairs, and 
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the well-known “ scenarist.” 

Dulcy has planned it all, very craftily, to help her 
husband. She knows there is a business merger being 
planned, with Forbes at its head, into which Gordon is 
to be taken on a 16 2-3 per cent basis. And she figures 

that if she can only — 

But Dulcy has planned and figured before, rather dis- 
astrously for Gordon, and he is inclined to be appre- 
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who plays the piano wonderfully, and Vincent Leach, _ . 
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hensive as to the outcome of her most recent activities. 
Also he can’t just understand why, at a simple week-end 
party for the Forbes, there should be nine guests. 


Gorpon —What are you trying to do—solve the 
housing problem? 

Duucy — (picking up a vase of flowers). Just wait, 
darling! You'll be so excited! (Breaking the big news 
over Smith’s shoulder) Vincent —is coming! 

GorpoNn — (at sea). Vincent? 

Dutcy — Yes. Isn’t it wonderful? 

Gorpon — (trying to recall). Vincent — Vincent — 
who the devil is Vincent? 


Dutcy — Vincent Leach? Don’t you remember? 
You and I met him at Mrs. Peabody’s last week — you 
know, the big scenario writer. 

Gorpon — (faintly recalling). Oh, yes. Is he com- 
ing here? 

Dutcy — Yes! Isn’t it wonderful? (picks up bowl 
from the table and starts toward the piano with it.) 

Gorpon — But look here now — Dulcy, will you leave 
those flowers alone, and come here and talk to me? 

Dutcy — Just a minute, darling. (She replaces the 
vase on the piano with the bowl, then takes the vase 
back and places it on the table) A time and a place 
for everything. There! (She seats herself on his lap.) 

Gorpon — But, dear, why do you want to mix this 
man Leach up with Forbes? Van Dyck may be all 
right, but — 

Dutcy — Ah! That’s the secret! 


Gorvon —I don’t like — secrets. This isn’t a— game. 
Dutcy — Promise you won’t tell ! Cross you heart! 


Gorpon —Yes, yes. 

Dutcy — Well, then — Vincent and Angela (Kisses 
him) — like each other. 

Gorpon — You mean — Forbes’ daughter? 
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Dutcy—(nodding). Isn’t it wonderful? So I in- 
vited them both here so they’ll have the whole week-end 
together. And at the same time he can meet her parents. 
You never can tell what will happen. - 

Gorpon — But, Dulcy, dear, you don’t know Angela 
so well, and—this man Leach— what do you know 
about him? 

Dutcy —I know all about him. He’s a big scenario 
writer, and just the man for Angie. He’s — he’s so prac- 
tical, and she’s a dreamer. Opposites should marry — 
you know that, darling. 

Gorpon — But, Dulcy, now — 

Dutcy — And what else do you think? I’m going to 


get him to help me with some of my scenarios while 


he’s here. 
Gorpon — But why, dear — 
Dutcy — To make them better. 
Gorpon — No, no —I mean — why are you trying to 


“match this fellow-Léach with Angela? What do you 


care about it? 

Dutcy — Don’t you see? 

Gorpon — No. 

Dutcy — Can’t you guess? 

Gorpon — No. 

Dutcy — Well, if Angie likes Mr. Leach, and marries 
him — 

Gorpon — Yes? 

Duicy — And J fix it — 

Gorpon — Well? a 

Dutcy — Well —I’m your wife— (Gordon springs” 
up in alarm, dropping Dulcy off his lap.) 

Gorpon — Now, Dulcy dear — 

Dutcy — That will make Mr. Forbes so grateful that 
he'll have to give you more than sixteen and two-thirds 


_of the percentage. 


Gorpon — Good heavens, Dulcy! Now — 
_ Duxcy — (ecstatically). I figured it all out myself! 
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Gorpon—But, now wait! (He paces the floor.) 

Dutcy — Gordon, darling — don’t be upset about it. 
I know they ought to marry —I just know it. It’s a 
woman’s intuition. (A pause) Just as I knew I ought 
to marry you, dear. (Gordon stops) It was because | 
loved you, darling, and wanted to help you, and — 
and—. 


Gordon is appreciative and he knows that Dulcy 
means well. He tells her so as he embraces her. But 
—they have been all through this before and Dulcy 
has agreed not to interfere in Gordy’s business. She 
promised that much three months before when they 
came back from their honeymoon — just after she had 
discharged Gordon’s secretary because she did not be- 
lieve any man could wear a heavy black mustache and 
be honest. But Dulcy refuses to give way. 


Dutcy — Mr. Forbes is taking advantage of you and 
I’m not going to let him — that’s all! 

Gorpon — (desperately). But that isn’t the point. 
In the position that I am I have to go ahead with it. I 
wouldn’t want anything to happen. (Pleading affec- 
tionately) Don’t you see, dear! If I’m not in that 
merger, I’ll lose — everything! 

Dutcy — But only sixteen and two-thirds per cent — 
it’s such a funny number, too. I don’t see why you 
couldn’t get a nice even number — like twenty-five. (She 
pauses) Or fifty! (Bill enters.) 

Britt — Well, has she fixed it? & 

Dutcy — We’ve been all through it quietly, Willie, 
and it’s settled. 

Gorpon — Now, Dulcy, you must listen. 

Dutcy — Now — now — not another word. Just let 
— let — sleeping dogs lie and everything is bound to 
come out all right. It always does. 


Schuyler Van Dyck is the first of the guests to arrive. 
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“He is aristocratic and well dressed,” and he is very 
glad to be there, though a little hesitant about accepting 
Mrs. Smith’s kind invitation because business matters 
may call him suddenly back to the city. If, in such 
emergency, they will be so good as to excuse him — 
They certainly will. “ We all understand business here,”’ 
Dulcy assures him. “Don’t we Gordon, darling? 
Business before pleasure! Henry, show Mr. Van Dyck 
to his room.” 

Henry, the butler, is an interesting type. Particularly 
interesting to Dulcy’s brother, Bill, who has heard 
rumors. He watches Henry now, as he disappears up- 
stairs with the Van Dyck bags. 


Bitt — Dulcy! 

Dutcy— Well, Willie? 

Bitt — When you took this butler out of Sing Sing — 

Duxicy — (rising) —Sing Sing? He wasn’t in Sing 
Sing. ne 

Birt — You didn’t go way out to Leavenworth, did 
you? 

Dutcy — Now, I know just what you’re going to say, 
but it isn’t true. Just because Henry made one false 
step doesn’t mean he’s going to make another. If you 
ask me, I think there’s enough sorrow in the world with- 
out trying to make things worse. Every cloud has a 
silver lining, and, so has Henry. 

Birt — Yes. The question is, how did he get it? 

Dutcy —It doesn’t matter in the least —he’s all 
right now. He promised me. Besides, he has to report ~ 
to the probation officer every week, and tell him every- 
thing he does. 

-Bitt — Oh, he has to tell him everything? 

Dutcy — Every week. 

Britt — You don’t think he has any — secrets? 

Dutcy — You must be more tolerant, Willie. You 
know, there’s so much good in the best of us —and so 
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much bad in the worst of us — well, it-ill behooves the 
best of us— (She flounders, but is saved by the door- 
bell.) 

Gorpon — Here are the Forbeses! 

Dutcy — Wait — Gordon — let that poor Henry an- 
swer. The trouble with the world, Willie, is that it 
doesn’t give the underdog a chance. Live and let live 
—is my motto. 


The Forbeses are typical — he of the pushing, success- 
ful, humorless business man; she of the distinctly fem- 
inine, and a little flighty, society woman. She is the 
second Mrs. Forbes, and Angela’s step-mother. Angela 
is an attractive girl passing a little excitedly through 
her late teens, and greatly enamored of romance. 

Dulcy is in her element as a reception committee, 
inquiring the adventures of the journey, the way they 
came, the state of the weather, their opinion of the 
scenery, etc. The introductions, too, she manages, buoy- 


antly. Her greatest concern, as a perfect hostess, is that 


they should all be happy — and see everything. 


Dutcy — Gordon, darling, you must show Mr. Forbes 
and the others over the grounds. (She is shepherding 
Mrs. Forbes and Angela toward the stairs) You get a 
beautiful view from the lawn, Mr. Forbes. And don’t 
forget to show him the garden, darling — all our veg- 
etables are out of our own garden, Mr. Forbes. Then 
later you must see the garden, Mrs. Forbes — and Angie. 
You know, there’s nothing like country life, is there? 
Out next to Nature, you know. We're like gypsies — 
regular gypsies. New York is a wonderful place to visit, 
but I wouldn’t like to live there. (They exeunt up- 
stairs.) 


Mr. Forbes, we gather, has been a little reluctant 
about coming. He is well past the week-end age, and 
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inclined to be a bit high and mighty about demanding 
and expecting his own way. He is impressed, however, 
with Schuyler Van Dyck. Everybody is. There is 
something mysteriously grand about this representative 
of an old and extremely wealthy family. 

With the guests variously disposed Gordon and Forbes 
gradually approach the subject of their prospective 
business relations. But they get no farther than the 
approach, for Dulcy is right after them. “ Well, here 
we are! No more business now! It’s time to play! 
(To Mr. Forbes) You know one thing poor Gordon 
has never learned is how to play. He takes everything 
so seriously. Now, what I like to do is to cut loose 
once in a while — just be children again.” 

She maneuvers them around until she manages to get 
Mr. Forbes to herself. And then she twists the conver- 
sation until she is able to bring Gordon and the new 


_ business into it. “I don’t suppose he’s told you, Mr. 


Forbes, but he’s really got a lot of things on hand! ” 
Which is news to Mr. Forbes. 


Dutcy — It’s really asking too much of him to make 
him give up all these other things to come into the 
jewelry combination —that is, unless it were made 
worth his while. (Dulcy effects her master stroke) of 
course, if he just got sixteen and two thirds per cent, 
he couldn’t afford to give up all his time to it—no! 
He’d have to look after his other things, too, and you’d 
be the loser. 


The arrival of Vincent Leach, the scenarist, interrupts 
her, and it requires a little time to get Vincent properly 
placed with the other guests. He is rather a forward 
young man, but with the carefully studied restraint 
of the artist. He is greatly enamored of Angela Forbes, 
knowing something of her father’s business connections, 
but his soul is really wrapped up in his art. The motion 
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picture business, he contends, is still in its infancy, the 
surface has hardly been scratched, but the possibilities 
are at least limitless. 


Leacu — You'd be surprised! Yes, we’re going to 
do some of Shakespeare’s things next. 


Duicy —Shakespeare’s? Well— (Her arms are ' 


around her husband’s shoulders and she shakes him to 
pick up the cue.) 

GorDoNn — (coming to). Really! 

Lreacu — Yes, I’m at work on his continuity now. I 
was telling my director yesterday —I said, you know, 
Shakespeare had a tremendous feeling for plot. Of 
course, the dialogue is stilted for modern audiences — 
but then, you don’t have to listen to that in the pictures. 
But he’s still the master. 

Dutcy — He’s going to organize his own company 
next. 

Bitt — Who — Shakespeare? 

Dutcy — No, Willie! Mr. Leach. 

Leacu — Yes — The Vincent Leach Productions, Inc. 
The stock will be placed on the open market very soon. 

Duicy — Mr. Van Dyck can tell how todo it! He 
owns lots of moving picture companies — don’t you, 
Mr. Van Dyck? 

LeacH—(really interested). Is that so? 

Van Dycx — (modestly, as always). Well, I’m in- 
terested in a small way. 

Leacu —I’d enjoy talking to you about it later. (To 
Mr. Forbes) And how about you, Mr. Forbes? Didn’t 
I hear that you were interested in pictures? 

ForBEs — (turning away and smothering the line). 
I don’t care a damn about pictures. 

LEacu — (not believing his ears). What’s that? 

Forses — I said, I make jewelry. 

_ Leacu — Well, of course, that’s very necessary too, 
in its way. 
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Dulcy calms the threatening storm by again shuffling 
her guests. She organizes a rubber of bridge, into 
which she tries to inveigle Mr. Forbes, though that now 
thoroughly ruffled gentleman assures her that he does 
not play. She sends Mr. Leach and Angela into the 
garden to see the view, which is a further cause of 
irritation to Mr. Forbes, who storms off to the garage 
to see if his car is still there. Gordon, worried at 
Forbes’ apparent anger, follows, but not before he has 
given Dulcy one awful look. “You know,” remarks 
Bill, “this is probably going ‘to be the first week-end 
party on record that ended on Friday night.” 

Mr. Forbes is still irritated when, returning from the 
garage, he discovers Mrs. Forbes and Mr. Van Dyck 
engaged in what is plainly a most sympathetic conver- 
sation. By that time he is ready and eager to leave 
the house party flat, a state of mind he hoarsely makes 


_ known to Mrs. Forbes the moment they are alone. 


Forses —I tell you this whole place is going to 
drive me crazy. I didn’t want to come here anyhow. I 
had the backache and I wanted to stay home and rest. 

Mrs. Forses — But you couldn’t refuse — 

ForsBes — And instead of that I’ve got to get up at 
some ungodly hour in the morning and go out and play 
golf. If there is one thing I hate more than anything 
else in the world, it’s golf — unless it’s bridge or mov- 
ing pictures, 


Mrs. Forses— Now, Charlie, dear — when youre 


here as a guest — 

Forses — If I could think of a good excuse, I’d go 
back to town tonight with Sterrett, and take Angela and 
you with me. 

Mrs, Forses — (alarmed). But Charlie, you can’t 


~do that when — 


Forses — Don’t you suppose I see that woman’s plan 
to throw Angela and that —that film thing together! 
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Mrs. ForsEs — But I tell you he’s a most charming 
man. ; 

Forses — And I tell you, if it weren’t for Smith and 
our business relations I would go back tonight! 

Mrs. Forses — But, Charlie — you can’t be so rude! 
(Enter Gordon). 

Forsres—Sh! That reminds me—Oh, Smith. 
(Smith comes down to Forbes.) 

Gorpon — Yes, sir. 

Forses — Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith has been telling 
me something of your other business activities. 

Gorpvon — Other business activities? Why — 

Forpes — And it came as something of a revelation 
to me. ; 

Gorpon — But Mrs. Smith couldn’t have meant — 
(Enter Van Dyck, who joins Mrs. Forbes.) 

Forses — As you may have been aware, my agree- 
ment to admit you on a sixteen and two-thirds basis 
was founded on the expectation that you would give all 
your time to the new enterprise. 

Gorpon — Yes, of course, Mr. Forbes. 

Forbes —In the circumstances your business and, 
your services would hardly be worth that amount to me. 

Gorpon— But, my dear Mr. Forbes — you — you 
don’t understand. Mrs. Smith — 


But Dulcy is quite unperturbed. Now that everybody 
is there they can probably go on with their bridge game. 
Chatting merrily she puts them all in their places — 
the glowering Mr. Forbes, Mr. Sterrett, his advertising 
man, who has drifted into the party; Gordon and herself. 

“Is everybody happy?” she calls cheerily. “ And 


somebody tell me—which is higher—a heart or a 


spade? I never can remember. And do you discard 
from strength or weakness, Mr. Sterrett? Of course it 
doesn’t matter —” 


The curtain falls 
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ACT II 


It is evening of the same day. From the dining room, 
at the left, come the sounds of table conversation. Noth- 
ing can be heard clearly, though during an appreciable 
pause we do hear Vincent Leach explaining definitely to 
some one his complete grasp of the motion picture 
business. “I said to Mr. Breitenstein, ‘ Don’t you worry 
about those German films—!’” But that is all. 

With her guests reassembled in the living room Dulcy 
tries again to see that everybody is made comfortable. 
For Mr. Forbes she finds a nice, big, soft chair, though 
he has tried so very hard to tell her that he prefers one 
with a stiff back. She maneuvers Mrs. Forbes and the 
constant Mr. Van Dyck into position, much to the dis- 
gust of Mrs. Forbes’ husband. She starts Angela and 
Mr. Leach towards the French windows, that they may 
have a good view of the moon. 

She grows restless again just as Mr. Forbes and 
Gordon are beginning to talk business at the side of the 
room, where they are comparing Gordon’s newest crea- 
tion in imitation pearls with Angela’s real string, an 
incident that worries brother Bill excessively when he 
sees the suspected Henry taking part in the transfer of 
the jewels from Angela to her father. 

Now Mr. Van Dyck must play something for Dulcy 
and her guests — just any thing. And while Mr. Van 
Dyck plays, Dulcy thoughtfully passes a box of candy 
and manages to rattle the paper coverings of the bon- 


bons most distractingly. And suddenly — quite sud- .- 


denly — she has another inspiration. Let Vincent Leach 
tell them the story of his newest picture while Mr. Van 
Dyck plays the music for it! 


Dutcy — It'll be just like a moving-picture theatre! 

LeacH — (with fake modesty). Oh, but really —I 
don’t think that I should — of course, it would be in- 
teresting. 
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AncELA — Oh, please tell it. Vincent! 

Mrs. Forses —I’d love to hear it, and so would my 
husband. (She throws her husband a look.) 

Dutcy — Well, now you can’t refuse. 

Leacu—(with no thought of refusing). Since you 
demand it. - 

Dutcy — Oh, good! Now everybody take their places. 
Mr. Van Dyck, you go back to the piano. (They all 
take seats) Mr. Leach, you tell him what kind of music 
you want. (Bill stands motionless and noiseless) Be 
quiet, Willie. Now, I'll sit here. 

Birt — Mr. Leach. (A pause) How many reels is 
this picture? 

Leacu — There are eight. (Bill sinks into his chair) 
It’s an extra-super-feature, not released on the regular 
programme! 

Britt — How long does each reel take? 

Leacu — Oh, about fifteen minutes. 

Forses — (looks up). Two hours? 

Bitt — To tell it? 

Leacu — Oh, no, to show it. I can give you what 
we call an outline in half an hour — well, three-quar- 
ters at the most. 

‘ ie ea much better — three-quarters. That’s 
ne! 

Dutcy — Now keep quiet, Willie, or he won’t tell it. 
What’s the name of the picture, Mr. Leach? | 


LEACH — (waiting a moment until every one is quiet). 
The name of the picture — 

Duucy — (lifting an arm, and thus rattling her brace- 
lets). Quiet, everybody! 

Leacu — Is —“ Sin.” (This to the men. Forbes and 
Bill exchange a look) “Sin.” (To the women.) 

Dutcy — (doing her bit). “Sin.” (Van Dyck starts 
re as auaeed Prelude. Leach steps up and stops 
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Leach —Not yet. And when I’m ready, just a soft 
accompaniment. (Starting with enthusiasm) This is 
really something quite new in films. I am going to 
show. Sin — throughout the ages. 

Dutcy — (with anticipation) — Well! 

Lracu — In the beginning the picture is symbolic. I 
open with a quotation from Hawthorne — (For the men’s 
benefit) Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

BILL — (raising his hand) fa has s the director and 
the cameraman? 

Dutcy — Willie! 

Leacuo—(squelching him). The director is Frank 
Heming Stratton. 

Birt — Oh! (Bill prepares for as comfortable a nap 
as possible.) 

Leacu — It begins — with the setting out — of Noah’s 
Ark. (Leach signals Van Dyck, who starts “ Sailing, 
Sailing.” Leach considers the music for a second, de- 


~ cides it will do and continues) We see Noah, a man 


of advanced years; his wife, his sons, the animals — 
of each of its kind two. We see the Ark setting out 
upon its journey — we see the waters rise and rise and 
rise. For forty days it rains. (Van Dyck changes te 
“ Rustle of Spring.”) Civilization is all but wiped 
out — it is kept alive—and Sin is kept alive — only 
in the Ark. (Aé “Sin” Van Dyck changes to “ Kiss 
Me Again.”) 

Dutcy — (in hoarse whisper to Mrs. Forbes). “ Kiss 
Me Again.” 

LracH—Then comes a calm. (Van Dyck changes _- 
to “ Morning Mood,” Grieg). The dove is sent forth — 
it returns, unable to find a lighting place. (Suiting 
action to the word, Forbes strikes a noisy match and 
lights his cigar, unmindful of Leach’s glare) And then 
a second dove —and it returns — and then a third — 
and it does not return—for somewhere in the great 


beyond it had found land. (A quick signal to Van Dyck) 
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Land! (Van Dyck goes into “My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
loudly. Dulcy automatically rises, ever patriotic. Leach 
is about to begin again, looks at her surprised. Duley 
giggles her apology, then sits. Leach continues as the 
curtain slowly falls.) 

Leach — Many years pass— we are now at King 
Solomon’s Court — his wives are bathing in the foun- 
tain — 


The curtain is lowered to indicate the passing of 


thirty minutes, during which time Mr. Leach has con- | 


tinued with his thrilling recital. When it is raised the 
scenarist, somewhat dishevelled, is still at it. The men 
are all asleep, all except Forbes, who is “ chewing the 
stump of a cigar viciously, breathing heavily and seems 
to be wondering how many seconds he can stand it be- 
fore he commits murder.” Van Dyck is all but ex- 
hausted, but the three women are still “eating it up.” 
Leach is nearing the end of his recital as the curtain 
rises. . 


Leacu — Frances rushes to the edge of the cliff, and 


looking over, sees an inert, lifeless form. The “ Weasel ” 
is dead. (Leach pantomines his excuses hurriedly and 
takes a drink from glass of water on piano. Henry en- 
ters to clear away the coffee cups.) 

Dutcy — Not yet, Henry. How many times — (Henry 
exits) Yes, Mr. Leach, the Weasel is dead — 

LEacu — (picking up the story). And then —then 
the Zeppelin and Jack’s automobile go into the final 
stretch neck and neck. On— on they speed! We get 
another close-up of Jack in the driver’s seat! We see 
his face — tense — and putting into the car everything 
that he has, he forges — slowly — slowly ahead! Then 
more and more! The goal is nearer and nearer! Back in 
New York, Charley is seen leaving the Chinese restaurant! 
On the corner he meets Fanny, who throws the money 
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in his face. (For emphasis he touches Forbes’ arm. 
Forbes jumps) Then flash back to Jack —nearer and 
nearer — HE WINS! 

Bitt — (rudely awakened). What? 

Leacu — (explaining). He wins!! (Bill returns to 
his chair and nap with a manner of a man annoyed at 
being called too early. Van Dyck strikes a chord.) Grad- 
ually he stops. The Zeppelin makes a landing. Coralie 
gets out of the dirigible’ and rushes to Jack to forgive 
him. Just as he takes her in his arms, her father arrives 
with the afternoon paper, which makes everything clear 
and vindicates Albert. Then the father clasps Jack’s 
hand and apologizes to him for having thought him a 
thief. And to keep the symbolism to the end, just as 
Jack kisses Coralie there in Chicago, Marc Anthony is 
shown kissing Cleopatra in Ancient Egypt and George 
Washington kissing Martha Washington at Mt. Vernon. 
And so at the end of the Dream Trail we fade into a 


“long shot of Jack and.Coralie, once more in their South 


Sea bungalow, with the faithful old Toota Heva waiting 
to greet them in the sunset — and fade out. 


“Van Dyck finishes with a loud chord. Leach is 
exhausted with his labors. The women rise. Leach 
rushes to them, his hands outstretched, anticipating their 
congratulations. The women take his hands, chattering. 
Van Dyck gets up, raising his arms and exercising his 
fingers. Bill awakes and rises, but finds his foot asleep. 
He gradually wakes himself up by some shakes and half- 


exercises, and awakens Smith, who also has to exercise __ - 


and stretch his legs and arms. Sterrett likewise awakes. 
Forbes has risen and holds his back. Henry enters, 
clears the cups and saucers, and exits.” 


Duicy — (when the excitement has died down a little). 
Oh, that was the most wonderful picture I ever saw. 
(The women echo this) 1 mean heard! Eight marvelous 
reels! 
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Brit — What a picture! My God, what a picture! 

Forses — (through his teeth). And now, Eleanor, 
they might enjoy hearing one of your scenarios. In fact, 
I’m going upstairs to get one! 

Mrs. Fores — Charlie — you — you're not really 
going to get one of mine! _ 


Forbes — So help me God! 


But Mr. Forbes is finally restrained from anything 
resembling a summary revenge. Instead he is induced 
to try a game of billiards —as soon as they can find 
the balls. Dulcy never can remember where she had 
them last. 

Meantime the developing affair between Angela and 
Vincent reaches a climax. He is very much in earnest, 
is Vincent, and rather emotional. 


Leacu — Oh, those deep burning eyes! The mystery 
of your hair! Angela, you’re wonderful! I love you! 
Almost from the first moment I saw you, I’ve loved you 
— wanted you — longed for you! Why, I patterned my 
newest heroine just after you! To be with you is to 
breathe the perfume of exaltation! Angela! 

ANGELA — (breathlessly). Vincent! 

Leacu —I am offering you myself — everything that 
I am — oh, it’s true that I’ve knocked about some — 
(Modestly) A good many girls have loved me, but I 
have never loved anyone but you, dearest. (He kneels) 
Say that you love me —a little — even though that love 
is now no greater than the glow of a single firefly in the 
fading day! 

nee — (rising). Oh, Vincent—my genius! (Leach 
rises. 

LEeacu — (clasping her in embrace). My sweetheart! 
(He kisses her and then holds her off, looking at her) 
My wonder girl! Will you marry me? (Angela’s head 
drops in assent) And the day? (Embracing her again) 
Love cries for its own! 
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ANGELA — Whenever you say — Vincent. 


Vincent would not delay and he therefore suggests an 
elopement. At first Angela is fearful, but gradually 
the idea appeals to her — if Vincent will let her tell her 
mother and Dulcy. Vincent doesn’t care whom she tells 
so long as she doesn’t tell her father. So they tell Dulcy 
and find her ready and eager to help them. An elope- 
ment would be so romantic! But she agrees it would 
be best to let it come as a great surprise; no one should 
know, unless it be Mrs. Forbes. . So she tells brother Bill 
first. 

Bill is outwardly calm, but inwardly perturbed. He 
had known Angela in the old days and there had been 
some sort of an understanding between them for a while 
— but that is all over now, and Bill is eager to do his 
part in making the elopement a success. He does most 
of the planning, in fact, seeing that he knows the borough 


~clerk in Bronxville. _He can take them there in Mr. 


Forbes’ car, and — 

The arrangements for the elopement are no more than 
set when Mr. Forbes returns from his billiard game in 
anything but a nice temper. He had enjoyed his billiards 
—as a novelty. It was rather amusing to play up and 
down hill. But as a game — 

He is just in the right mood to take Mrs. Forbes to 
task for flirting with Van Dyck and to demand to know 
where Angela is and what she is doing. “If I find this 
Leach person actually making love to Angela, why, I’m 


— I’m going to raise hell, that’s all! It’s been nothing ~ 


but a series of aggravations — annoyances — ever since 
I came into this house. Eleanor, I can truthfully say 
that in all my fifty-three years I have never spent an 
unhappier evening.” 


Mrs. Forses — Oh, Charlie! 
_Forses — But I’m not going to spend another! I am 
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not going to stay here and ride golf and play horseback! 

Mrs. Forbes — What are you going to do? 

Fores — I am going — home! 

Mrs. Forses — Charlie! 

Forses — I am going upstairs and pack! I promised 
Sterrett I’d drive him in tonight, and [I’m not coming 
back! There’s another thing! The way they’re treating 
Sterrett! (Starting up the stairs) Good night! 

Mrs. Forses — Charlie — you can’t do that! 

Forses — Maybe I can’t, but I’m going to! You can 
stay here with Van Dyck and watch Angela carrying on 
with that Leach person if you want to. BUT — mark 
my words —if anything comes out of this —if Angela 
and that fool are infatuated with each other, and try to 
do anything silly —I don’t want ever to sce you or her 
again! That — is all! 


As he storms up the stairs Dulcy comes skipping in to 
announce that the young people are well on their way. 
Nothing so exciting has ever happened to her before, 
and she can’t understand why Mrs. Forbes should sud- 
denly turn upon her as one who is about to cause the 
complete breaking up of a happy home. “If my hus- 
band ever knows that — that I knew they were eloping, 
and didn’t stop it, why — he’ll — he’ll — oh, I don’t 
know what he’ll do!” And she breaks down, sobbing. 
Then in bursts Forbes with the announcement that he is 
returning to town and that, so far as the jewelry merger 
is concerned, he is not at all sure he will be ready to go 
ahead with it—certainly not on the terms formerly 
suggested. Mr. Van Dyck’s sudden decision to play a 
little Sicilian love song on the piano does not tend to 
quiet Mr. Forbes, and he stalks out. Gordon follows, in 
the hope that he may save something, at least, from the 
threatened break. 

Things look rather blue for Dulcy, with her house 
party about to be shot all to pieces, her husband’s busi- 
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ness venture hanging by a thread, and the news of the 
elopement yet to be told— when Schuyler Van Dyck 
comes wonderfully to the rescue. He has listened a little 
and observed a great deal, and it occurs to him that if 
he can be of some use he would like to be. He would 
be glad to back Mr. Smith, for instance, in any jewelry 
merger he would like to startin opposition to Mr. 
Forbes, if necessary. 


Van Dyck — Why doesn’t he beat Mr. Forbes at his 
own game? 

Dutcy — Why — why —I never thought of that, But 
Mr. Forbes has all the money — and — and Gordie hasn’t 
any. . 
Van Dyck — That’s it exactly! Now, I’ve always 
wanted to take a little flyer in the jewelry business. 
Suppose I financed Mr. Smith — suppose he and I set 


_ out to beat Mr. Forbes together? How would that be? 


Duicy — (incoherent). Be? Be? Why, it would be 
incredible — unbelievable! (Tearfully) You—do you 
really mean it? 

Van Dycx —I do. I'll put up my check the moment 
your husband says the word. 

Dutcy — (crying with joy). Ob, Mr. Van Dyck, 
you've — you’ve made me the proudest woman in all the 
world! You let me break the news to him, won’t you? 

Van Dyck — Why — of course, if you wish it. 

Dutcy — And to think I introduced you to him! Now 
what will he think of me! 


Then Mr. Forbes finds his car gone, and learns of the 
elopement. He is struggling with a barely suppressed 
rage when he returns to the house. Mrs. Forbes is 
trembling in fear of what may happen. But the Forbes’ 
attention is focussed on Dulcy. 


Forses — Mrs. Smith — (Turning) and Mr. Smith. 
I’m measuring my words very carefully. Since — my 
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car —is gone — and the last train —is gone, it seems 
that I shall be compelled to remain in this house — over 
night. (He pauses. His eyes find Dulcy) I shall — 
endeavor not to commit a murder. 

Gorpon — My dear Mr. Forbes, I’m sure this can be 
fixed up in some way. 

Duicy — Yes. Of course it can. (The old Dulcy for 
a second) You know, an angry word spoken in haste — 

Forses — Please! (To Mr. Smith) Mr. Smith, in | 
the circumstances, I don’t see how we can possibly get 
on in business together. I don’t like your methods! 

Gorpon — But, Mr. Forbes — 

Forbes —I shall not call the matter off entirely, but 
any arrangement which we might eventually make would 
necessarily differ from our tentative discussions as to 
percentage. (Gordon starts to speak) Im sorry, but 
that’s my decision. The percentage would have to be 
adjusted. And now I wish you good night! (He makes 
for the stairs.) 

Mrs. Forses — Oh, Charlie, mayn’t I come with you? 

ForsEes — It is a matter of utter indifference to me 
where you go! 


Dulcy’s news of Van Dyck’s offer is at first doubtfully 
and then exultantly received by Gordon. Now he can do 
what he has always wanted to do; now he can talk up 
to Forbes as that gentleman deserves to be talked up 
to; now — 

His chance is not long in coming. Mr. Forbes comes 
back from his room to announce with a little something 
resembling sarcasm that he regrets being compelled to 
announce that on top of everything else Angela’s pearl 
necklace has disappeared. And Henry cannot be found. 
But Gordon is too full of his new news to care much 
about a paltry string of pearls. 


Gorpon — Before you go, Mr. Van Dyck— (Van 
Dyck halts) And just a second, Mr. Forbes — (Stopping 
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Forbes) We'll straighten out about the necklace later. 
Mr. Van Dyck, I understand that you have offered to 
back me with unlimited capital in an independent jew- 
elry merger? (Dulcy sits on sofa, enjoying the situation.) 
_ ForseEs — WHAT? 

Gorpon — Am I correct? 

Van Dyck — You are! Mrs. Smith has interested me 
very much in this matter. Ill put up the necessary 
capital, provided, of course, we can agree on the details. 

Gorpon — (willing to agree to anything). Oh, there'll 
be no difficulty about that. (With dignity) I accept 
your offer. Mr. Forbes, you said a minute ago that you 
were not certain whether or not our deal was off. Well, 
I’ve decided. It is off! I am going to line up with Mr. 
Van Dyck and fight you — fight you till one of us is 
forced to the wall. But before I do it, ’m going to tell 
you why I’m fighting you! I’m fighting you because you 


_ tried to take advantage of me! 


_ Forses — Advantage?/ 
Gorpon — Yes, advantage! By offering me less than 
you knew my business was worth. You knew I was in 


a hole, and now you're going to get just what you _ 


deserve. You're going to get a first rate licking! 
Dutcy — Oh, Gordie! 


Mr. Forbes is a little startled, but of no mind to admit 
it. He can fight too, and if Gordon and Van Dyck want 
a fight, very well; they can have it. But Dulcy and 
Gordon are gloriously happy. 


Dutcy — (rising and going to Gordon). Gordie, 
darling, you were wonderful! (Embraces him) But the 
necklace! Do you think Henry — 

Gorpon — (impatiently). What’s the difference 
whether he did or not? I feel like a new man. 

Dutcy — Gordie, you see—I was of some use after 


all. 
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Gorpon — Use! You were wonderful! (Taking her 
in his arms) The best—the finest little wife in the 
world. (He kisses her) Im going to beat Forbes, dear 
— I’m going to succeed — and I'll owe it all to you. 

Dutcy — Wasn’t it lucky, my finding Mr. Van Dyck? 

Gorpon — Lucky! It was an inspiration! 

Duicy — And I am a real helpmate? 

Gorpon — My darling! (She is again in his arms.) 

Dutcy — My Gordie! (The door bell rings) That’s 
the door bell. You'll have to answer it, darling, since 
Henry isn’t here. 


The unexpected caller is a Mr. Blair Patterson, “a 
man somewhat under middle age, well groomed and with 
quite an air of authority.” Mr. Patterson is an attorney 
and he is seeking a friend he thinks may be one of the 
Smith guests. Have they a Mr. Morgan stopping with 
them? Or a Mr. Ford? A Mr. Vanderbilt, possibly? 
No? A Mr. Astor? No? That’s strange. 


PaTTERSON—H’m. Well, let me ask you—#is one 
of your guests —tall, good-looking, plays the piano, 
interested in various — ah — investments —? 

Dutcy — (proudly). Oh, you mean Schuyler Van 
Dyck? ; 

PaTTERSON — (thoughtfully). Schuyler — Van Dyck. 

Duxcy — He’s here. 

PaTTERsON — (slowly). Yes, I think I do mean 
Schuyler Van Dyck. I’m his cousin. (Gordon and 
Dulcy exclaim cordially) 1— I’ve come for him. 

Dutcy — Come for him? 

Patterson — Yes. His real name is Patterson — 
Horace Patterson. He has an hallucination that he’s a 
millionaire. Goes round forming big companies — but 
I assure you he’s perfectly harmless. (He taps his head 
significantly as the curtain falls.) 
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ACT III 


The party is not particularly gay as it assembles next 
morning for breakfast. Mr. Forbes, for one, is distinctly 


not fit. He has not slept. He cannot find a cigar and he 


is still worried about Angela’s elopement. Already he 
sees the flaring headlines: “Daughter of C. Rogers Forbes 
Elopes With Nut.” 

Even Dulcy is somewhat subdued as she comes, a little 
hesitantly, down the stairs. She is dressed in the bright- 


_ est of sport clothes, however, and is ready for a busy day. 


Dutcy — Good morning, everybody. All ready for 
breakfast? It’s a lovely day, isn’t it? Has anyone been 
out? The sun is shining; it’s just good to be alive. How 
do you feel this morning, Mrs. Forbes? - 

Mrs. Forses — I’m rather depressed. 

Dutcy — Depressed? Well, you mustn’t be. I have 


- some wonderful news for you. It’s a surprise. Who 


do you think will be here inside an hour? 

Forbes — A couple dozen reporters, I suppose. 

Dutcy — (almost singing it). A bridal party. 

ForBes — So they are married! 

Duicy — Yes. Willie ’phoned me just now. He said 
they had trouble getting in touch with the license clerk. I 
suppose all these people are like policemen — when you 
want one you never can find one. Anyway, they got him 
up at last and they were married at midnight. 

Mrs. ForBes — (romantically). Midnight! 

Forses — By a justice of the peace? pr 

Dutcy — No, indeed. By Dr. Carmichael — he’s one 
of the finest ministers in Westchester. Willie knows him 
awfully well, so I suppose he did it as a special favor. 
Wasn’t it nice of him? 

ForBes — Yes, I appreciate it. 

Dutcy — So now you have a genius in the family, 
Mr. Forbes. 

Forses — Is he returning the car? 
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Dutcy — Oh, of course — they'll be here any minute 
now —the happy couple. 


Blair Patterson is one of the few who has slept well, 
though naturally he has worried somewhat about the 
trouble he has caused the Smiths in breaking in upon 
their party in order to retrieve his eccentric cousin, 
“ Schuyler Van Dyck.” He explains as much to Gordon 
when they meet on the way to the breakfast room. 


PatTerson — I'll take Mr. Patterson home with me 
just as soon as he can get his things together. 

Gorpon — There’s no hurry — any more. Have you 
—told him? 

Patterson — No, he-hasn’t seen me yet. I[’ll not 
have any difficulty; it’s happened before. 

Gorpon — He’s —a cousin, I believe you said? 

PatTERsoN — A distant cousin —it’s really too bad. 
Brilliant chap — agreeable — obliging — 

Gorpon — He certainly is. 

PATTERSON — Quite all right. Lives on Long Island 
with his mother and sister. Just this one hallucination. 

Gorpon — That’s all he has? 

Patrerson — Oh, yes. Now and then he wanders off 
alone like this, but happily he never causes any real 
trouble. 

Gorpon — He doesn’t, eh? That’s fine. 

PaTTERSON — It’s a little hard on me— being com- 
pelled to round him up at intervals. I have to divide 
my activities as a lawyer with those of a truant officer. 

Gorpon — Yes, it must be hard on you. 

Patterson — (looking about and approaching Smith). 
Ah —I might ask a small favor? 

Gorpon — Certainly. 

PATTERSON —I hope none of your guests has learned 
about my cousin’s weakness? 

Gorpon —I don’t think so. (With a look toward the 
windows) I hope not. 
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Patrerson — If I may suggest it, it might be better 
to wait until I’ve taken him home, in case you wish to 
explain to anyone. It will save embarrassment.’ (Van 
Dyck comes downstairs.) 

Gorpon — I won’t say anything. 

PATTERSON — Thank you. 


For a time it doesn’t appear that Mr. Patterson is 
going to have an easy time convincing “Schuyler ” that 
he should go home and leave all his Van Dyck interests 
at sixes and sevens, as it were. “ We had all sorts of 
wonderful things planned,” he protests; “ my share alone 
would have been eight and a half millions. Besides, we 
were going to play golf.” 

But Patterson warns him that unless he goes, and goes 
peaceably, he (Patterson) will “never go through with 
that two hundred million dollar aeroplane company ” 
they have been talking about, which has a most soothing 


~ effect on Schuyler. - - ~ 


With the Smiths the situation seems to become in- 
creasingly difficult as the morning wears on. Dulcy is 
not exactly at her wits’ end, not having any wit, but 
Gordon is desperately worried. 


Gorpon — Dulcy—do you realize —exactly what 
has happened? 

Duicy — Well, I—I don’t know —I think so. Oh, 
Gordie, I didn’t mean to — 


Gorpon — (simply and kindly). You must listen 
- quietly, dear, until I finish. i 


Dutcy — (momentarily subdued). Yes, darling. 

Gorpon — The time has come when—I must speak 
—frankly. (A pause) Do you know what Mr. Forbes 
is going to say to me when he learns who Van Dyck 


really is? (Dulcy shakes her head; she cannot speak at 


the moment) He is going to tell me that my factory 
and my services are of no use to him. Mr. Forbes thinks 
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—that he has been made a fool of, and — he’s right. 

Our future success — depended entirely on him. 
Dutcy — But — but — we haven’t really done any- 

thing to him. Just because we— we asked for more. 
Gorpon — It wasn’t — our asking for more. 


Dutcy — Oh, you mean the elopement? (She con- 


siders) He doesn’t like pictures? 
Gorpon — That was the crowning mistake. 


Dutcy — It was me again. It was me as usual. Oh, © 


dear — how will it all end. (She sits on the sofa.) 

Gorpon — (slowly). Forbes will probably force me 
out of business. Then I’ll have to start in all over again 
ble ate (He glances around the room) Without — 

is. 

Duicy — (forcing herself to say it). And without 
me? 

Gorpon -— (dispassionately). Dulcy, I love you. I 
shall always love you. I don’t know whether it’s because 
you have the soul of a child, or in spite of the fact that 
you act like one. (He turns away) 1 don’t know what 
the future is going to do to us. You mean well, but you 
just don’t stop to think. 

Duxcy —I guess, I don’t think — I just think I think. 
(Rising and speaking bravely) Yl let you go, darling 
— if you want me to. I’m just—all wrong. I’m—a 
false note. I always wondered how I’d be able to make 
a man like you care for me — it seems so absurd for a 
man like you ever to love —a false note. And now — 
we're finding out — he can’t. 

GorDon — (carried away for a second). Dulcy, we 
can’t end everything like this! You’re not a false note 
—you’re a melody—a whole tune. (A pause. He 
HS to his previous mood) But I don’t know what 
to do. 


Dulcy is willing to do her best to reform. She is not 
sure that she can—but she is willing to try. She 
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might, she thinks, make out a sort of budget of things 
not to do, like the one they tried for the housekeeping 
expenses. But Gordon hasn’t much faith in the plan. 
At any rate she can promise again — promise never, 
never to interfere in Gordon’s business affairs — 

And she keeps her promise — until Mr. Forbes wants 
a car to get back to the city, and Gordon is hoping he 
can’t find one until there has been some settlement of 
the merger problem. Then Dulcy perks up and agrees 
to get Mr. Forbes a car immediately. And Gordon is 
forced to apply the muffler again. 

Then Mr. Forbes meets Mr. Patterson for the first time 
and recognizes him as one of the Van Dyck attorneys. 
Certainly if he is there— and has come all the way to 
Westchester to consult with Schuyler Van Dyck — there 
must be something in Gordon’s threat of forming an 
independent merger after all. Briefly, Mr. Forbes is 


_ worried — but Dulcy soon does all she can to relieve his 


mind. 


Dutcy — Oh, Mr. Forbes — I’m sorry — (She pauses 
a second) Sorry about — the elopement, I mean, (There 
is no response from Forbes) and everything. 

ForBes — (annoyed). It’s quite all right, Mrs, Smith 
— quite all right. 

Duicy — And I’m sorry about the business deal, too. 
But it’s going to come out all right. 

Forbes — What’s that? 

Dutcy —I say the business deal between you and ~ 
Gordie is going to come out all right. i 

ForBEs — Oh, is it? 

Dutcy — Yes. Gordie will go in with you after all. 
Because Mr. Van Dyck isn’t Mr. Van Dyck after all. 

Mrs. Forses — What? 

ForsBes — What’s that? 

Dutcy —No—he has something wrong up here. 
(She taps her head) He only thinks he’s a millionaire. 
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Forses — (keeping calm). Oh—so Mr. Van Dyck 
is — not Mr. Van Dyck! 

Dutcy — No. 

Forbes — I see. 

Dutcy — (after a pause). So everything’s all right 
now, isn’t it? 


Forses — Oh, yes. Splendid! 


But Mr. Forbes is sarcastic. They might think they © 


can fool him, but they can’t. He knows a thing or two 
or three — and one of them is that Blair Patterson is a 
Van Dyck attorney and that he is there on business. 
Therefore — he proposes to hold Gordon Smith to his 
original verbal agreement: the merger will be put 
through as planned, and Smith will take his sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent or — 

Before Gordon can get hold of himself and accept this 
now most surprising offer the elopers burst through the 
door. Or at least half the eloping party. Angela and 
Bill are there. 


Forses — Where is Leach? 

ANGELA — (with a half smile). I don’t know, father. 

Forbes — You — don’t know? (To Bill) Well, per- 
haps you can tell us! 

Britt — (shaking his head). I’m sorry. 

ForsEes — Didn’t you help to arrange this wedding? 

Britt — Why — yes. 

Forses — Well, don’t you know where the groom is? 

Bit — Sure — I’m the groom! 


And, sure enough, Bill is. “It was just the most 
romantic thing that ever happened in the world!” accord- 
ing to Angela. “ William — William just kidnapped me, 
that’s all! Oh, William!” And she melts into Bill’s 


arms, 
Dulcy is ecstatically happy. Didn’t she introduce 
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them? And isn’t everything working out beautifully? 
With Henry back! And the lost necklace returned, and 
everything! The necklace? Oh, Henry found it just 
before he had to go and make his report to the proba- 
tion officer, and he didn’t have time to give it back to 
anyone then. It had slipped down between the cushions 
where Mr. Forbes was sitting, and Henry thought it best 
to take charge of it, with so many people in the house. 


Dutcy — (she goes up between Bill and Angela, an 
arm around each). It’s upstairs for you, Angie, dear. 
Think of Angie being a married woman, and Willie a 
married man! Now, Mr. Forbes, you know, sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent isn’t very much — for a relation, a 
brother-in-law. 

Forses — Well, I wasn’t very generous about that deal 
of ours, or very just. Smith — 

GorpDOoN — Yes, sir. 

ForBes — What do you say to coming in with me for 
twenty per cent? ~~ 

Dutcy — Twenty! 

ForBEs — (anticipating further objections). Well, 
then, twenty-five? 

Gorpon — Dulcinea, that satisfies me! 

Dutcy — Does it? Well if it satisfies Gordon — (She 


turns to him) I didn’t mean to interfere, dear. I never 


will again. You can rely on me. A burnt child dreads 
the fire. Once bitten — 


Gordon is embracing her and stops her with a kiss as ~~ ~ 
- the curtain falls. 


“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED ” 
A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts 


By Leonip ANDREYEV 


THE Theatre Guild, which, in this theatrical gateway — 
to the American theatre, is becoming a sort of clearing 
house for the unusual foreign play, elected in January 
to produce Leonid Andreyev’s “ He Who Gets Slapped.” 
Not only was the manuscript promising to the Guild’s 
readers, but their succéss a season back with Molnar’s 
“Liliom ” gave them added encouragement. Nor were 
they disappointed. 

“ He” was produced at the home theatre of the Guild, 
the Garrick, January 10, 1922. It was continued there 
until February 11, when it was transferred to the Fulton 
to permit of the staging of Bernard Shaw’s cycle play, 
“Back to Methuselah.” “He” continued at the Fulton 
from February 13 till May 20, and, the demand still 
being strong, it was taken back to the Garrick, where, at 
this writing, it is threatening to run through the summer. 

It is a colorful and interesting, if occasionally obscure, 
tragi-comedy extracted from the lives of the performers 
in one of those permanent continental circuses for which 
we have no duplicate in America. The scene (as the 
author saw it) is “a very large, rather dirty room with 
whitewashed walls. ... The room is used for many 
purposes. It is the office of Papa Briquet, manager of 
the circus. Here he keeps his little desk. It is the cloak- 
room of some of the actors. It is also the room where 
the cast gathers between calls, during rehearsals or per- 
formances. Again, it is the check room for circus prop- 
erty, such as gilt armchairs, scenery for pantomimes and 
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, other wares of the circus household. The walls are 


covered with circus announcements and glaring posters.” 

The only outside window of the room opens on a 
courtyard. “The light from it is so dim that even by 
day the electricity has to be turned on.” At the top of 
the back wall is a row of small, dusty windows high 
‘toward the ceiling. “At night, when the performance 
is going on, a bright light shines through. By day they 
are dark. ... On the right is a high, wide, arched 
doorway which leads to the stables and the ring.” The 
circus is established in “one of the large cities of 
France.” 

Into this circus greenroom the audience is admitted on 
a certain morning while a rehearsal is in progress in the 
circus hall proper. Offstage, the cracking of the riding- 
master’s whip punctuates his shouted instructions to the 
performers. Two clowns come ambling down the run- 


way leading to the ring entrance playing penny whistles 
_and rehearsing a series of mincing steps that are to illus- 


trate a “ March of the Ants.” 

Also from the circus hall come Papa Briquet, the man- 
ager, followed by the Count Mancini. Briquet is “a 
stout, quiet man of average height; his bearing is hesi- 
tant.” Mancini, “gnawing at the knob of his gold- 
mounted cane,” is tall and slight. “The seams of his 
coat are worn and he keeps his coat buttoned tight. He 
assumes extremely graceful manners, takes affected poses, 
and has a special. fondness for toying with his cane. 
When he laughs, which happens often, his thin, sharp 
face takes on a special resemblance to a satyr.” 

Just now he surveys with a cynical grin the activities 
of the clowns. Briquet is making sundry remarks that 


- finally stir the circus man to protest. 


BrigueT — You make me sick, Count Mancini. You 
poke your nose into everything, you disturb the artists 
in their work. Some day you'll get a thrashing, and I 


__warn you that I shan’t interfere. 
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Mancint— A man of my association and education 
cannot be expected to treat your performers as equals! 
You see that I do you the honor of speaking with you 
quite familiarly, quite simply. What more can you ask, 
Papa Briquet? 

Briquet — (slightly threatening). Really! 

Mancini — Never mind my joke. What if they did 
dare attack me — ever seen this, Briquet? (He draws a 
stiletto out of his cane and advances it silently) Useful 
little thing. By the way, you have no idea of the dis- 
covery I made yesterday. A little girl in one of the 
suburbs. Such a girl! — oh, well! All right, all right 
— (he hums “ Barber of Seville”) I know you don’t like 
that kind of sport. But look here, you must give me a 
hundred francs! 

BriquEt — Not a sou. 

Mancini — Then I'll take away Consuelo—that’s all— 

Briguet — Your daily threat! 

Mancini — My threat! And you would do the same, 
if you were as hard up as I am. Now look here, you 
know as well as I do that I have to live up to my name 
somehow, keep up the family reputation. Just because 
the tide of ill-fortune which struck my ancestors com- 
pelled me to make my daughter, the Countess Veronica, 
a bareback rider —to keep us from starving — do you 
understand — you heartless idiot! 

Briquet — You run after the girls too much! Some 
day you'll land in jail, Mancini! 

Mancini — In jail? Oh, no! Why, I have to uphold 
our name, the splendid tradition of my family, haven’t 
I? The Mancinis are notorious all over Italy for their 
love of girls — girls! Is it my fault if I must pay such 
awful prices-for what my ancestors got free? You’re 
nothing but an ass, a parvenu ass. How can you under- 
stand family traditions? I don’t drink—TI stopped 
playing cards after that accident! No, you need not 
smile. Now if I give up the girls, what will be left of 
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Mancini? Only a coat of arms, that’s all — in the name 
of family traditions, give me a hundred francs! 


But Briquet is not interested in family traditions to 
that extent and flatly refuses the loan, even with Mancini 
pretending to cry because of the cruelty. How can 
Briquet treat him so— when he (Mancini) makes it a 
point to leave half of Consuelo’s salary absolutely un- 
touched. He is still pleading for his francs when Zinida 
arrives from the ring. Zinida is the lion tamer of the 
show and “ burningly beautiful.” Also she is Briquet’s 
“unmarried wife.” 

She has no more sympathy for Mancini than has 
Briquet, even when the count turns to wheedling and 
flattery to move her. She has her suspicions of Mancini. 
She has heard that he has engaged a teacher for Consuelo. 
What does that mean? It means, explains Mancini, that 


_ his daughter — the Countess Veronica — can barely read, 


and he counts that-a°crime. Now she must study and 
learn. She must know literature, mythology, orthography 
—but he has a time with her. The student he first 
engaged had promptly fallen in love with Consuelo and 
it had been necessary to throw him out. He is an artful 
person, Zinida concludes. 

BrIQUET — (as the room begins to fill with perform- 
ers). You are stupid, Mancini. What do you do it for? 
(In a didactic tone) What do you want her to learn? 
What does she need to learn? What does she need to 
know about life? Don’t you understand? What is _ 
geography? If I were the government I would forbid — 
artists to read books. Let them read the posters, that’s 
enough. Right now, your Consuelo is an excellent artist, 
but just as soon as you teach her mythology, and she 
begins to read, she’ll become a nuisance, she’ll be cor- 
rupted, and then she'll go and poison herself. I know 
those books, I’ve read ’em myself. All they teach is 


corruption, and how to kill oneself. 
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First Actress —I love the novels that come out in 
the newspapers. 

Briguet — That shows what a foolish girl you are. 
You'll be done for in no time. Believe me, my friends, 
we must forget entirely what is happening out there. 
How can we understand all that goes on there? 

Mancini — You are an enemy of enlightenment, you 
are an obscurantist, Briquet. 


BrigueT — And you are stupid. You are from out: 


there. What has it taught you? (The actors laugh) 

If you’d been born in a circus as I was, you’d know 

something. Enlightenment, education is plain nonsense 

— books are nonsense! Ask Zinida. She knows every- 

thing they teach out there — geography, mythology — 

does it make her any happier? You tell them, dear. 
ZINIDA — Leave me alone, Louis. 


Their attitude irritates Mancini. Their willingness to 
give up the world “ out there ” and all their asinine phil- 
osophy angers him. He is of a mind now to skin them 
for more than a paltry hundred francs. Briquet is an 
old skinflint who pays starvation wages, and Consuelo is 
his greatest star. What is it that has been drawing the 
crowds? Not Zinida and her lions! Not a couple of 
musical donkeys! But Consuelo and Bazano, her partner, 
and their amazing tango on horseback! The horseback 
tango is something even His Holiness, the Pope, would 
applaud! 

Mancini is of a temper now that impresses them and 
they give him, not a hundred, but twenty francs, though 
Zinida is still suspicious of him. Why doesn’t he borrow 
the money from his baron— “You're plotting some- 
thing artful,” she tells him. “I don’t know you very 
well, but I guess you’re an awful scoundrel.” But Man- 
cini only laughs at her. “Such an insult from such 
beautiful lips,” he protests. . . . 

Outside, a gentleman has asked to see Briquet. “A 


ee 
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gentleman from beyond the grave,” reports the athlete 
who brings the word; one who looks like a “ drunken 
ghost.” Briquet is for sending the stranger away, but 
it may be as well to see him. The athlete brings the 
stranger to the top of the runway, points out Briquet 
and leaves him. 

“The gentleman is not young, and he is ugly, but his 
rather strange face is bold and lively. He wears an 
expensive overcoat with a fur collar and holds his hat 
and gloves in his hand.” 


THE GENTLEMAN — Have I the pleasure of addressing 
the manager? 

BriquET — Yes. Won’t you sit down, please? Tilly, 
bring a chair. 

GENTLEMAN — Oh! Don’t trouble. (Looks around) 
These are your artists? Very glad — 

Mancini — (Straightening and bowing slightly). Count 
Mancini — a. 

GENTLEMAN — (Surprised). Count? 

Briquet — (Indefinitely). Yes, Count. And whom 
have I the honor of — 

GENTLEMAN —I don’t quite know myself — yet. As 
a rule you choose your own names, don’t you? As yet, 
I haven’t chosen mine —we can decide that later. I 


_ have an idea of one already, but I am afraid it sounds 


too literary. 

Briquet — Literary? 

GENTLEMAN — Yes! Too sophisticated. (They all 
look surprised) 1 presume these two gentlemen are 
clowns? I am so glad. May I shake hands with them? 


(Stands up and shakes hands with clowns, who make 


silly faces.) 
Briquet — Excuse me — but what can I do for you? 
GENTLEMAN — (with the same pleasant, confident 
smile). Oh! You do something for me? No. I want 
to do something for you, Papa Briquet. 
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Briquet — Papa Briquet? But you don’t look like — 

GENTLEMAN — (reassuringly). It’s all right. I shall 
become “ like.” These two gentlemen just made remark- 
able faces. Would you like to see me imitate them? 
Look! (He makes the same silly faces as the clowns.) 

BriqgueT — You are not drunk, sir? 

GENTLEMAN— No. I don’t drink as a rule. Do I 
look drunk? 

Potty — A little. 

GENTLEMAN — No —I don’t drink. It is a peculiarity 
of my talent. 

Briquet— Where did you work before? Juggler? 

GENTLEMAN —No. But I am glad you feel in me a 
comrade, Papa Briquet.. Unfortunately I am not a jug- 
gler, and have worked nowhere — I am — just so. 

Mancini — Just so! But you look like a gentleman. 

GENTLEMAN — Oh, you flatter me, Count. I am— 
just so. 

BrigueTt — Well, what do you want? You see I am 
obliged to tell you that everything is taken. 

GENTLEMAN — That’s immaterial. I want to be a 
clown, if you will allow me. 


The actors smile, and Briquet is not pleased with the 
suggestion. He has little time to waste on such applicants 
as this. But the gentleman is still quite eager and not 
at all discouraged. True, he knows nothing about being 
a clown, and knows nothing he might do. But something 
might be invented. “From literature?” sneers Briquet. 
“Possibly,” the gentleman admits. He might try a 
speech on a religious topic, for example — with a debate 
among the clowns. Or, if that is too academic, some sort 
of joke about the creation of the world and its rulers. . . . 


Now, Jackson, the leading clown of the circus, has 


joined the group, and Briquet suggests that he look over 
the stranger and decide if anything in the clown line can 
be made of him. Jackson is not at all hopeful. The 
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gentleman’s appearance is all right, but he probably 
can’t even turn a somersault. No, the gentleman admits 
he can’t. And he is thirty-nine years old, which is pretty 
old for a clown. Jackson is inclined to:turn away and 
let the matter drop, but Zinida, who has been quietly 
watching the examination, suddenly speaks in his favor, 
to Briquet’s annoyance. The question of the gentleman’s 
employment, however, is still unsettled when Consuelo 
and Bazano come down the runway. 

Consuelo is a dainty little thing of seventeen or 
eighteen, touched but lightly with the veneer of her 
environment. She is in riding costume, as is Bazano, a 
stalwart, serious, handsome young man of twenty-odd, 
who is her riding partner. With considerable pride, 
Count Mancini presents Consuelo to the stranger. 


Mancint— My daughter, sir, Countess Veronica. 
Known on the stage as Consuelo, “The Bareback Tango 
~ Queen.” Did you ever see her? 

GENTLEMAN —I have enjoyed her work. It is mar- 
velous! 

Mancint— Yes! Of course! Everyone admits it. 
And how do you like the name, Consuelo? I took it. - 
from the novel of George Sand. It means “ Consolation.” 

GENTLEMAN — What a wonderful knowledge of books! 

Mancini — Despite your strange intention, | can see, 
sir, that you are a gentleman. My peer! Let me explain 
to you, that only the strange and fatal misfortunes of our 
ancient family — “sic transit gloria mundi,” sir 

ConsuELo — It’s a bore, Daddy — where’s my hand- 
kerchief, Alfred? 

Bazano — Here it is. 

ConsuELo — (showing the handkerchief to the genile- 
man). Genuine Venetian. Do you like it? 

GENTLEMAN — (again bowing). My eyes are dazzled, 
how beautiful! Papa Briquet, the more I look around 
me, the more I want to stay with you. (Makes the face 
of a simpleton) On the one hand a count, on the other — 
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Jackson — (nods approval). That’s not bad. Look 


here, think a bit — find something. Everyone here thinks 


for himself. (Silence.) 

GENTLEMAN — (stands with a finger on his forehead, 
thinking). Invent something — invent something — 
Eureka! 

Potty — That means found! Come! 

GENTLEMAN — Eureka — I shall be known among you 
as the one who gets slapped... . 


There is general laughter at the suggestion, which 
proves, the gentleman insists, that it is a good idea. It 
isn’t bad, the veteran Jackson admits: “ He Who Gets 
Slapped ” isn’t at all bad. And he will be known simply 
as “ He,” the gentleman continues. Sounds a little like 
a dog, thinks Consuelo. . 

Suddenly Jackson swings around and slaps the gentle- 
man soundly in the face. He starts back, his face flush- 
ing, but even as he does so he realizes it is a sort of test 
and meets it smilingly, and the crowd is delighted. 
“Take him, Papa Briquet,” advises Jackson, “he will 
make good.” And so it is arranged. .. . 

Mancini is anxious. He has promised a certain Baron 
Regnard that he will bring Consuelo to lunch today, and 
now the girl refuses to go. She must rehearse. Alfred 
(Bazano) says she must rehearse, and Alfred’s wishes 
are of much more importance than the baron’s luncheon. 
Let the count go alone to meet Regnard. Mancini tries 
to bully her, but it is of no use, and he storms out 
angrily, with the amused clowns following after, playing 
a funeral march. .. . 


He— ... All the people about you are so nice, 
Papa Briquet. I suppose that good-looking bareback 
rider is in love with Consuelo, isn’t he? 

Zintina — (laughs). It’s none of your business. For 
a newcomer you go poking your nose too far. How much 
does he want, Papa? 
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BriqueT — Just a minute. See here, “He.” I don’t 
want to make a contract with you. 

He — Just as you please. Don’t let us talk about 
money. You are an honest fellow, Briquet; you will see 
what my work is worth to you, and then — 

BriQuET — (pleased). Now that’s very nice of you. 
(In a whisper) Zinida, the man really doesn’t know 
anything. 

ZiniDA — Well, do as he suggests. Now we must write 
it down. Where’s the book? | 

Briguet — Here. (To “ He”) We have to put down 
the names of the actors, you know — it’s police regula- 
tions. Then if anyone kills himself, or — 

Zintipa — What is your name? 

He — (smiling). He. I chose it, you know. Or don’t 
you like it? 

Briquet — We like it all right — but we have to have 


_ your real name. Have you a passport? 


He — (confused). “A passport? No. 

ZiniDA — Then we can’t take you. We cannot quarrel 
with the police, just on your account. 

BriQuET — She is my wife. I hadn’t told you. She’s | 
right. You might get hurt by a horse, or hurt yourself 
—or do something. We don’t know you, you see. I 
personally don’t care, but out there, it’s different, you 
see. For me a corpse is just a corpse — and | don’t ask 
anything about him. It’s up to God or the devil. But 
they —they’re too curious. Well, I suppose it’s neces- 
sary for order. I don’t know — got a card? 2 

HE — .... you understand that I don’t want my name ~ 
to be known? 

BriQUET — Something like that, eh? 

He — Why can’t you imagine that I have no name? 
Can’t I lose it as I might lose my hat? When a stray 
dog comes to you, you don’t ask him his name — you 
simply give him another. Let me be that dog. 

Briquet — The Dog! 
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ZiniwA — Why don’t you tell us your name, just the 
two of us. Nobody else need know it. Unless you 
should break your neck — 

He — (hesitates). Honestly? (Zinida shrugs her 
shoulders.) 

BRIQUET — Where people are honest, their word is 
good. One sees you come from out there. 


Zinida gives a start as she reads the name on the card 
and passes it quickly to Briquet. He, too, is startled. “ If 
you are really what is written here—” he begins. But 
the gentleman checks him. “For heaven’s sake — this 
does not exist,” he says indicating the card, “it is just a 
check for an old hat. I pray you to forget it as I have. 
I am ‘ He’ who gets slapped — nothing more.” 

Briquet is still convinced the stranger must be at least 
a little drunk. If he isn’t — well, as Zinida says, it is 
his own business. And together they go into the circus 
room that “ He ” may see the animals and the arena... . 

Zinida sends for Bazano. People keep telling her that 
he is in love with Consuelo and she would know the truth. 
Bazano is evasive. He and Consuelo work together 
well — as for love; “I do not love anybody. No, I love 
nobody. How can I? Consuelo? She is here today, 
gone tomorrow, if her father should take her away. And 
I? Who am I? An acrobat. The son of a Milanese 
shoemaker. She? I cannot even talk about it. Like 
my horses, there’s nothing I can say. Who am I to 
love?” 

To Zinida the boy means a great deal. For him she 
is willing to lower her pride, to declare her passion, to 
plead for favor. But he will not listen. “When you 
say you love as if you were cracking me with your whip,” 
he shouts at her. “ You know it is disgusting —” And 
he goes. 

“He” has been standing in the doorway. He has 
heard and seen Zinida’s failure. Now he steps forward 
hesitantly to beg her pardon for having intruded. 
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ZintipA — There you are again, poking your nose into 
everything, “He.” Do you really want a slap? 

He — (laughing). No. I simply forgot my overcoat. 
I didn’t hear anything. 

ZintpA — I don’t care whether you did or not. 

HE — May I take my coat? 

ZintpA — Take it, if it’s yours. Sit down, “ He.” 
(“ He” sits) Now tell me, “ He,” could you love me? 

He — (laughing). 1? I and Love? Look at me, 
Zinida. Did you ever see a lover with a face like this? 

ZiniDA — One can succeed with such a face — 

He — That’s because I am happy — because I lost my 
hat — because I am drunk — or perhaps I am not drunk. 
But I feel as dizzy as a young girl at her first ball. It 
is so nice here—slap me, I want to.play my part. 
Perhaps it will awaken love in my heart, too — Love — 
(As if listening to his own heart with pretended terror) 


_do you know —I feel it! (Jn the circus the tango is 


played again.) | 

Zinta — (listening too). For me? 

He—No. I don’t know. For everyone. (Listens to 
the music) Yes, they are dancing — how beautiful Con- 
suelo is. The boy —he looks like a Greek god — he 
looks as if he’d been fashioned by Praxiteles. Love! 
Love! (Silence, music.) 

ZiniDA — Tell me, “ He ” — 

He — At your service, Queen! 

Zintpa — “ He,” what shall I do to make my lions love 
me? 


“He” is looking quizzically at her as the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


During an evening performance, some days later, Con- 


suelo and Baron Regnard are visiting between her appear- 


ances. “ The Baron is a tall, stout man in evening dress, 
a rose in his buttonhole. Grasping the ground with feet 
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well apart, he gazes at her with convex, spider-like eyes.” 

Consuelo is not at all dismayed by the Baron’s atti- 
tude. She seems rather to enjoy it, in fact, fencing 
deftly with all his inquiries. She is very sorry her father 
had made her return the baron’s jewels. She even cried 
a little. But she will not let the baron call her father a 
beggar and a charlatan for all that. Nor will she let 
the baron kiss her hand. It isn’t proper, except at greet- 
ing and at parting. The baron has neither just come, 
nor is he preparing to depart. Everybody is in love 
with Consuelo. The baron is sure of that. Even that 
new clown they call “ He” — But “ He” is not in love 
with her, Consuelo insists. “He” is just a jolly good 
friend — and ever so funny. “He” got fifty-two slaps 
yesterday! Think of that! 


Baron — And Bazano, Consuelo — do you like him? 

ConsuELO — Yes, very much. He is so good-looking. 
“He” says that Bazano and I are the most beautiful 
couple in the world. “He” calls him Adam, and me, 
Eve. But that’s improper, isn’t it? “He” is so im- 
proper. 

Baron — And does he speak to you very often? 

ConsuELo — Yes, often — but I don’t understand him. 
It seems as if he were drunk. 

Baron—“Consuelo!” That means in Spanish, Con- 
solation — Consuelo, I love you! 

ConsuELo -— Talk it over with father. 

Baron — (angry). Your father is a swindler and a 
charlatan. He should be turned over to the police. 
Don’t you understand that I cannot marry you? 

ConsvELo — But father says you can — 

Baron — No, I cannot. And what if I shoot myself? 
Consuelo, silly girl, I love you unbearably — unbearably, 
do you understand? I am probably mad—and must 
be taken to a doctor, yanked about, beaten. Why do I 
love you so much, Consuelo? 
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ConsuELO — Then, you’d better marry. 
Baron — I have had a hundred women, beauties, but 


they meant nothing to me. You are the only one, and | 


don’t see anyone else. Who strikes man with love, God 
oc devil? The devil struck me. Let me kiss your 

an 

ConsuELO— No. (She thinks a while and sighs.) 

Baron — Do you think sometimes? What are you 
thinking about now, Consuelo? 

ConsvELO — (with another sigh). I don’t know why, 
I just felt sorry for Bazano. (Sighs again) He is so 
nice to me when he teaches me and he has such a tiny 
little room. 

Baron — (indignant). You were there? 

ConsvELo — No, he told me about it. (smiling) Do 
you hear the noise in there? That’s “He” getting 


slapped. The intermission is coming soon. 


Before she realizés what he is doing, the baron has 
sunk to his knees and is imploring her to love him. She 
begs him to get up before the others come. “It’s dis- 
gusting! You're so fat!” And finally he flounders to 
his feet just as the performers troop in, led by the clowns 


and “ He,” in his make-up, followed by the riders and 


acrobats, actors, actresses, etc. They are shouting con- 
gratulations to “He.” A hundred slaps he has earned, 
and Jackson is quite sure, now, he will have a career. 
“ He” is pleased, but his mind is not on his success to- 
night. He is interested in the baron. He has approached 


-him, now, with easy familiarity, and spoken to him. 


The baron may not recognize him, “ He” suggests, but 
he is the young man who had brought back the jewels 
the baron had given to Consuelo. Upon which statement 
the baron turns his back, and “He” laughs uproari- 
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Briquet would warn his new clown. “He” has been 
doing very well, but he must not press his advantage. He 
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must not go so far the audiences feel the bite of his slaps. 
Jackson is inclined to back Briquet up in this. He, too, 
has warned the newcomer to beware his success. 


He — Don’t be angry, Jim. It’s a play, don’t you 
understand? I become happy when I enter the ring and 
hear the music. I wear a mask and I feel humorous. 
There is a mask on my face and I play. I may say any- 
thing like a drunkard. Do you understand? Yesterday, 
when I, with this stupid face, was playing the great man, 
the philosopher, I was walking this way, and was telling 
how great, how wise, how incomparable I was — how 
God lived in me, how high I stood above the earth — 
how glory shone above-my head. Then you, Jim, you 
hit me for the first time. And I asked you, “ What is 
it, they’re applauding me?” Then, at the tenth slap, I 
said: “It seems to me that they sent for me from the 
Academy?” 


“ He” is looking around him “ with an air of uncon- 
querable pride and splendor,” and the audience of his 
fellows is enjoying the memory of the incident related. 
They laugh appreciatively — all but Jackson. The old 
clown turns suddenly and gives “He” a real slap. 
“Why?” demands the clown. “ Because you are a fool, 
and play for nothing!” At which there is more laughter. 

The scene bell has rung and the performers have 
trooped back to the stage. Only “ He” remains — “ He ” 
and Mancini. Mancini is depressed. He invites the 
clown to buy him a bottle of wine, that he may become 
cheerful. It appears the Count is in trouble. That little 
suburban affair of his — The girl’s parents are inclined 
to cause trouble. 


HE — Isn’t there a way of settling it somehow? 


Mancini — Is there a way of getting money, somehow? 
Hr — And the baron? 
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Mancini — Oh, yes! He’s just waiting for it, the 
bloodsucker! He'll get what he’s after. Some day, 
you'll see me give him Consuelo for ten thousand francs, 
perhaps for five! 

He — Cheap! 

Mancini — Did I say it was anything else? Do I 
want to do it? But these bourgeois are strangling me. 
They’ve got me by the throat. “He,” one can easily see 
that you’re a gentleman, the only one here to understand 
me. I showed you the jewels which I sent back to him. 
Damn honesty —I didn’t even dare change the stones, 
put false ones — 

He — Why? 

Mancini — It would have spoiled my game. Do you 
think he didn’t weigh the diamonds when he got them 
back? 

He — He will not marry her. 

Mancini — Yes, he will. You don’t understand. 
(Laughs) The first half of his life, this man had only 
appetites— now love’s got him. If he does not get 
Consuelo, he is lost, “ He ” — like a withered narcissus. 
Plague take him with his automobiles. Did you see his 
car? 

He—I did—Give Consuelo to the circus-rider. 

Mancint— To Bazano? (laughs) Are you crazy? 
What nonsense you do talk! Oh, I know. It’s your joke 
about Adam and Eve. But please stop it. It’s clever, 
but it compromises the child. She told me about it. 

HE — Or give her to me. o 
Mancini— Have you a billion? (Laughs). Ah, 
“He,” I’m not in the proper mood to listen to your 

clownish jokes — 


Mancini grows garulous as the wine flows, and “ He” 
the more attentive. The baron will never marry Con- 
suelo, “He” insists: she is not educated; she is not 
polished; off her horse she has no better manners than a 
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servant girl. But these things, Mancini answers, are not — 


necessary to a pretty woman. Consuelo is an unpolished 
jewel. It is best to keep jewels that way—to fool the 
thieves. The diamond merchants of Amsterdam knew 
that. Once he had tried to polish Consuelo, but soon she 
was learning too much and too fast. It was dangerous. 


HE — The sleep of a diamond! She is only sleeping, 
then. You are wise, Mancini. 

Mancini — Do you know what blood flows in the 
veins of an Italian woman? The blood of Hannibal and 
Corsini — of a Borgia — and of a dirty Lombardi peas- 
ant — and of a Moor. Oh! An Italian woman is not of 
a lower race, with only peasants and gypsies behind her. 
All possibilities, all forms are included in her, as in our 
marvelous sculpture. Do you understand that, you fool? 
Strike here — out springs a washerwoman or a cheap 
street girl whom you want to throw out because she has a 
screechy voice. Strike there — but carefully and gently, 
for there stands a queen, a goddess, the Venus of the 
Capitol, who sings like a Stradivarius and makes you 
ery, idiot! An Italian woman — 

HE — You’re quite a poet, Mancini! But what will 
the baron make of Consuelo? 

Mancint— Make of her? A baroness, you fool! 
What are you laughing at? I don’t understand you at 
any rate. But I am happy that this lovesick beast is 


neither a duke nor a prince — or she would be a princess — 


and I— what would become of me? A year after the 
wedding they would not let me even into the kitchen — 
(Laughing) not even into the kitchen! I, Count Man- 
cini, and she a—a simple — 

HE — (jumping up). What did you say? You are 
not her father, Mancini? 

Mancini — Tss! — the devil —I am so nervous today! 
Heavens, who do you think I am? “Her father?” Of 
course — (Tries to laugh) how silly you are — haven't 
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you noticed the family resemblance? Just look, the 
nose, the eyes — (Suddenly sighs deeply) Ah, “ He.” 
How unhappy I am! Think of it! Here I am, a gentle- 
man, nearly beaten in my struggle to keep up the honor 
of my name, while there in the parquet — there sits that 
beast, an elephant with the eyes of a spider — and he 
looks at Consuelo — and — 

He — Yes, yes, he has the motionless stare of a spider 
— you're right! 

Mancini — Just what I say —a spider! But I must, 
I shall compel him to marry her. You'll see — (Walking 
excitedly up and down, playing with his cane) you'll see! 
All my life I’ve been getting ready for this battle. 

A note is brought in from Baron Regnard. It is for 
Mancini, and it fills him with the greatest-joy. He may 
have to borrow ten francs from his friend today, but 
within a month he will be driving his own car! The 
baron has decided to marry Consuelo. . . . 

In the ring outside an awesome silence envelops the 
audience. Zinida, in the cage with her lions, is acting 
like a mad woman. Poor old Briquet cannot stand the 
strain of watching her. She seems possessed with the 
idea that she must conquer the beasts to prove their love 
of her... . She comes now, looking “ like a drunken 
bacchante, or like a mad woman. ... She is like the 
living statue of a mad Victory.” The company stands 
awkwardly about, startled into respectful silence by her 
staring eyes. Suddenly her eyes meet those of Bazano 


_and she cries out exultantly: “Bazano! Alfred! Did 


you see? My lions do love me!” But without answering 
her, Bazano hurriedly leaves the stage. Zinida’s victory 
has been for naught. She “seems to wither and grow 
dim, as a light being extinguished.” Briquet is puzzled. 
Why should Zinida want those beasts to love her? Those 
hairy monsters with diabolic eyes! Whom can they 
love? Only their equals, “ He” believes... . 

They have taken Zinida home. The performers have 
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drifted back into the arena. “He” and Consuelo are 
alone. “He” is in a bantering mood, tempered by a 
gathering melancholy. Consuelo is saddened by the 
thought of Zinida. 


ConsuELo — It’s all so sad here, today. “He,” are 
you sorry for Zinida? 


He — What did she do? 


ConsuELO —I didn’t see. I had closed my eyes, and 


didn’t open them. Alfred says she is a wicked woman, 
but that isn’t true. She has such nice eyes, and what tiny 


cold hands — as if she were dead. What does she do it © 


for? Alfred says she should be audacious, beautiful, 
but quiet, otherwise what she does is only disgusting. 
It isn’t true, is it, “ He”? 

He — Zinida loves Alfred. 

ConsuELo — Alfred? My Bazano? (Shrugging her 
shoulders, and surprised) How does she love him? 
The same as everyone loves? 

Hr — Yes — as everyone loves — or still more. 

ConsvELO — Bazano? Bazano? No— it’s nonsense. 
(Pause; silence) What a beautiful costume you have, 
“He.” You invented it yourself? 

HE — Jim helped me. 

ConsuELO — Jim is so nice! All clowns are nice. 

He —I am wicked. 

ConsuELo — (Laughs). You? You are the nicest of 
all. Oh, goodness! Three acts more! This is the second 
on now. Alfred and I are in the third. Are you coming 
to see me? 

He —I always do. How beautiful you are, Consuelo. 

ConsuELo — Like Eve? (Smiles.) 

Hr — Yes, Consuelo. And if the baron asks you to 
be his wife, will you accept? 

CoNSUELO — Certainly, “He.” That’s all father and 
I are waiting for. Father told me yesterday that the 
baron will not hesitate very long. Of course I do not 
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love him. But I will be his honest, faithful wife. Father 
wants to teach me to play the piano. 

He — “ His honest, faithful wife.” Are those your 
own words? . 
ConsuELo — Certainly, they are mine. Whose could 
they be? He loves me so much, the poor thing. Dear 
“He,” what does “love” mean? Everybody speaks of 
love — love — Zinida, too! Poor Zinida! 


But “ He ” cannot answer her query about the meaning ~ 
of love. Perhaps there is an answer in the lines of her 
hand. He puzzles over these; “lucky” lines, some of 
them — but there is one line that is not lucky—a 
strange, winding line about which the stars are whisper- 
ing. “Their voices are distant and terrible; their rays 
are pale, and their shadows slip by like the ghosts of 
dead virgins. Their spell is upon thee, Consuelo! Beau- 


__tiful Consuelo! Thou standest at the door of eternity.” 


ConsuELo —I don’t understand. Does it mean that 
I will live long? 

He — This line — how far it goes! Strange! You 
will live forever, Consuelo. 

ConsuELO — You see, “He,” you did tell me a lie, 
just like a gypsy! 

He — But it is written — here, silly — and here. Here 
you have eternal life, love, and glory; and here, listen to 
what Jupiter says. He says: “ Goddess, thou must not 


belong to any one born on earth,” and if you marry the _- - 


baron — you'll die, Consuelo. 

ConsuELo — (laughing). Will he eat me? 

He — No—you will die before he has time to eat 
you— don’t laugh, Consuelo. You stand at the gates 
of eternity. Your die is cast, and your Alfred, whom 
you love in your heart, even though your mind is not 
aware of it, your Alfred cannot save you. He, too, is 
a stranger on this earth. He is submerged in a deep 
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sleep. He, too, is a little god who has lost himself, and, 
Consuelo, never, never will he find his way to heaven 
again — Consuelo, do you know who can save you? 
The only one who can save you? I!—look! It is 
written — “ H.” 

ConsuELo — He Who Gets Slapped? Is that written 
here, too? 

He — That, too. The stars know everything. But look 


here, what more is written about him. He is an old god © 


in disguise, who came down to earth only to love you, 
foolish little Consuelo. 

ConsuELo — (laughing and singing). Some god! 

He — Don’t mock! The gods don’t like such empty 
laughter from beautiful lips. The gods grow lonely and 
die when they are not recognized. Oh, Consuelo! Oh, 
great joy and love! Do recognize this god and believe 
in him. Think a moment, sometimes they go mad, too. 


ConsuELo —I don’t like it. What language are you 
speaking? I don’t understand — 


He —I speak the language of thy awakening. Con- 


suelo, accept this god who was thrown down from the 
summit like a stone. Recognize the god who fell to the 
earth in order to live, to play, and to be drunk with 
infinite joy. Awake, goddess! 

CoNnsuELO — (tortured). “He” —I cannot under- 
stand. Let my hand alone. 

He — Sleep. Then awake again, Consuelo! And when 
thou wakest — remember that hour when, covered with 
snow-white sea-foam, thou didst emerge from the sky- 
blue waters. Remember heaven, and the slow eastern 
wind, and the whisper of the foam at thy marble feet... . . 
You see the waves playing. You hear the song of the 
sirens, their sorrowful song of joy. You hear the sun 
singing, like the strings of a divine harp spreading its 
golden rays. You hear the mountains, in the blue cloud 
of incense, sing their hymns of glory. Remember, oh, 
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Consuelo, the song of the mountains, the prayer of the 
sea. Remember — remember — 

CoNnsuELO — (opening her eyes). No! “ He,” I was 
feeling so happy, and suddenly I forgot it all. Yet 
something of it all is still in my heart. Help me again, 
“He.” Remind me. It hurts; I hear so many voices. 
They all sing “Consuelo — Consuelo.” What comes 
after? 


From the ring comes the music of a tempestuous Circus 


‘gallop. It is Alfred’s music, and Consuelo is happy at 


the sound of it. But “He” is angry. “ Forget Bazano!” 
he commands. Suddenly he is on his knees before her. 
“T love you, Consuelo! I love you!” 

But she will not listen. In quick temper she slaps him 
soundly. “ You forget who you are!” she says, angrily. 
“You are He Who Gets Slapped! A god —vwith such 
a face! Was it with slaps they threw you down from 
heaven, god?” 

He recoils from fhe blow — but quickly recovers his 
clown’s spirits. ‘“‘I was only playing, queen. .. .” 

But he had no right to play so that she believed him, 
she answers. She is sorry she slapped him. “I did not 
want to, really, but you were so—so disgusting. And 
now you are so funny again. You have great talent, 
““ He ” — or, are you drunk?” 

He is but playing the fool, he says, and Consuelo is 
his queen. Every queen has a fool and he is very much 
in love with her. Sometimes there are many fools, “ and 
the sound of slaps does not cease. . .. Fool ‘He’ 
can have no rival! Who is there who could stand such 
a deluge of slaps, such a hailstorm of slaps, and not give 
in? ‘Have pity on me. I am but a poor fool!’” 

At the top of the runway another stranger from “ out 
there” has appeared. At sight of him Consuelo runs 
away. 

He — (in a depressed voice). What can I do for 
you? 
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GENTLEMAN — Is this you? 

He— Yes! It is I. And you? 

GENTLEMAN — Is this you, Mr.— 

Hr — (in a rage). My name here is “He.” I have 
no other name, do you hear? He Who Gets Slapped. 
And if you want to stay here, don’t forget it. 

GENTLEMAN — Your manner — such familiarity — you 
used to be — 

He— We are all familiar here. (Contemptuously) 
Besides, that’s all you deserve, anywhere. 

GENTLEMAN — (humbly). You have not forgiven me, 
66 He ue. 

He— Are you here with my wife? Is she in the 
audience? 

GENTLEMAN — (quickly). Oh, no! Iam alone. She 
stayed there! 

HE — You've left her already? 

GENTLEMAN — (humbly). No. We have—a son. 
After your sudden and mysterious disappearance — when 
you left that strange and insulting letter — 

HE — (laughs). Insulting? You are still able to 
feel insults? What are you doing here? Were you 
looking for me, or is it mere chance? 

GENTLEMAN — I have been looking for you for half a 
ee — through many countries. And suddenly, today — 

y accident, indeed — I had no acquaintance here, and I 
went to the circus. We must talk things over — “ He,” 
IT implore you. (Silence.) 

He — Here is a shadow I cannot lose! To talk things 
over! Do you really think we still have something to 
talk over? All right. Leave your address with the 
porter, and I will let you know when you can see me. 
Now, go! Go! 

“The stranger bows and leaves. ‘He’ does not re- 
turn the bow but stands with outstretched hand, in the 
pose of a great man who shows a boring visitor the door.” 

The curtain falls 
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ACT III 


It is a few days later—the morning appointed by 
“He” for his talk with the stranger. It is before the 
rehearsal hour and no one is about. “He” is striding 
up and down waiting. “ He wears a broad, parti-colored 
coat and a prismatic tie. His derby is on the back of 
his head and his face is clean-shaven like that of an 
actor.” 

The Gentleman enters. “ He is dressed in black and 
has an extremely well-bred appearance. His thin face 
is yellowish and when he is upset his colorless, dull 
eyes often twitch.” 

“He” is not inclined to waste time with the fellow. 
Let there be no manners and let them get through with 
what they have to say to each other as quickly as pos- 
sible. But the Gentleman finds it difficult to proceed. 
Everything is so strange, so weirdly strange. And 


“strangest of all—the thought of “He” as a clown in 


a circus. “It is true,” he says, “ when everybody there 
decided that you were dead I was the only man who did 
not agree with them. I felt that you were still alive. 
But to find you among such surroundings —I can’t un- 
derstand it.” 


HE — You say you have a son. Doesn’t he look like 
me? 

GENTLEMAN —I don’t understand. 

HE — Don’t you know that widows or divorced women 
often have children by the new husband which resemble 


the old one? (Laughs) And your book, too, is a big ~ 


success, I hear. 

GENTLEMAN — Are you insulting me again? 

He — What a restless, touchy faker you are! Please 
sit still; be quiet. It is the custom here to speak plainly. 
Why were you trying to find me? 

GENTLEMAN — My conscience — 

He — You have no conscience. Or were you afraid 
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that you hadn’t robbed me of everything I possessed, 
and you came for the rest? But what more could you 
take from me now? My fool’s cap with its tinkling 
bells? It’s too big for your head! Crawl back, you 
book-worm! 


GENTLEMAN — I am a very unhappy man. You must 
forgive me. 

He— Explain it to me. You say yourself that your — 
book is a tremendous success; you are famous; you have 
glory. There is not a yellow newspaper in which you 
and your thoughts are not mentioned. Who knows me? 
And my heavy abstractions? You— you are the great 
vulgarizer! You have made my thoughts comprehensible 
even to horses! With the art of a great vulgarizer, a 
tailor of ideas, you dressed my Apollo in a barber’s 
jacket; you handed my Venus a yellow ticket, and to my 
bright hero you gave the ears of an ass. And then your 
career is made, as Jackson says. And wherever I go, 
the whole street looks at me with thousands of faces, in 
which — what mockery —I recognize the traits of my 
own children. Oh! How ugly your son must be if he 
resembles me! Why then are you unhappy, you poor 
devil? (Zhe Gentleman bows his head, plucking at his 
gloves) The police haven’t caught you, as yet. Is it 
possible to catch you? You always keep within the 
limits of the law. You have been torturing yourself up 
to now because your marriage to my wife was not legal. 
A notary public is always present at your thefts. What 
is the use of this self-torture, my friend? I died! I’m 
dead! You are not satisfied with having taken only my 
wife? Let my glory also remain in your possession. It 
is yours. Accept my ideas. Assume all the rights, my 
most lawful heir! I died! And when I was dying 
(making a stupidly pious face) 1 forgave thee! 


GENTLEMAN — I am respected and I am famous, yes? 
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I have a wife and a son, yes? (Laughs slowly) My wife 
still loves you; our favorite discussion is about your 
genius. She supposes you are a genius. We, I and she, 
love you even when we are in bed. Tss! It is I who 
must make faces. My son! Yes, he’ll resemble you. 
And when, to have a little rest, I go to my desk, to my 
inkpot, my books — there, too, I find you. Always you! 
Everywhere you! And I am never alone. And when at 
night — you, sir, should understand this — when at night 
I go to my lonely thoughts, to my sleepless contempla- 
tions, even then I find your image in my head, your 
damned and hateful image! 

HE — What a comedy! How marvelously everything 

is turned about in this world. The robbed proves to be 
a robber and the robber is complaining of theft, and 
cursing! I was mistaken. You are not my shadow. 
You are the crowd. You live by my creations, you hate 
me; you breathe my breath, you are choking with anger. 
And choking with anger, hating me, you still walk slowly 
on the trail of my ideas. But you are advancing back- 
ward, advancing backward, comrade! Oh, what a mar- 
velous comedy! Tell me, would you be relieved if I 
really had died? 
’ GENTLEMAN — Yes! I think so. Death augments dis- 
tance and dulls the memory. Death reconciles. But 
you do not look like a man who—I certainly do not 
dare to ask you — to ask you to die, but tell me — you'll 
never come back there? No, don’t laugh. If you want 
me to, [’ll kiss your hand. Don’t grimace! I would 
have done so if you had died. 

HE — (slowly). Get out, vermin! 


But the gentleman lingers. He must be sure. The 
performers begin to arrive. Awkwardly the Gentleman 
meets them. Guardedly he again approaches “ He.” 
“You did not answer my question? ... Will you ever 
come back?” he demands. “ Never, never, never!” shouts 
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“He.” Let the gentleman go— and live in peace. At 
least, comparative peace! 

Count Mancini arrives. To him “He” presents the 
stranger. “Prince Poniatovsky, Count Mancini!” .. . 

Consuelo is to have a benefit performance before she 
leaves the circus. The baron has bought up all the 
parquet seats to guarantee its success. But it is not a 
happy time for Consuelo. Even Alfred Bazano is cross 
and sharp with her these last days. She comes running 
from the ring even now protesting that he had yelled at 
her and hit her — or almost hit her —with his whip. 
But she doesn’t want him reprimanded for it. She has 
already forgiven him. Poor Alfred! No wonder he was 
angry. She was much too nervous to work today. 
ConsuELO — Hello, “ He.” Come and lie down at my 
feet and tell me something cheerful — you know when 
you paint the laughter on your face you are very good- 
looking, but now, too, you are very, very nice. Come 
on, “ He,” why don’t you lie down? 

He — Consuelo! Are you going to marry the baron? 

CoNnsuELO — (indifferently). It seems so. 

He — And do you remember my prediction? 

ConsuELo — What prediction? 

He — That if you marry the baron, you'll die. 

ConsvELo — Oh, that’s what you’re talking about — 
but you were making fun. 

Hr — Nobody can tell, my queen. Sometimes one 


makes fun, and suddenly it turns out to be true. Suppose . 


suddenly you should die? 

ConsuELo — And what is — death? 

He —I do not know, my queen. Nobody knows. Like 
love! Nobody knows. You will be away from here. 
And the music will play without you, and without you 
the crazy Bazano will be galloping and Tilly and Polly 
will be playing on their pipes without you; tilly-polly, 
tilly-polly . . . tilly-tilly, polly-polly. ... 
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ConsuELo — Please don’t, “ He,” darling. I’m so sad, 
anyway —tilly-tilly, polly-polly. ... 

He — You were crying, my little Consuelo? Give me 
back the image of my beautiful goddess! 

ConsvELo — Ah, I don’t know. There is something 
here. (Presses her hand against her heart) 1 don’t 
know, “ He.” I must be sick. What is sickness? Does 
it hurt very much? 

HE — It is not sickness. It is the charm of the far off 
stars, Consuelo. It is the voice:of your fate, my little 
queen. 

ConsuELo — Don’t talk nonsense, please. What should 
the stars care about me? Nonsense, “He”! Tell me 
rather another tale which you know. About the blue 
sea and those gods, you know — who are so beautiful. 
Did they all die? 

HE — They are all alive, but they hide themselves, my 


_ goddess. 


HE — (slowly). Consuelo, my queen! Don’t go to 
the baron today. 

ConsuELo — Why? 

He —I don’t want you to. 

CONSUELO — (getting up). What? You don’t want 
me to! 

He — (bowing his head low —imploringly). I—I 

shall not allow it —I beg you! 


Bazano comes for Consuelo. There is still more prac- 
ticing to be done. He is confused. Evidently a memory 
of their quarrel still lingers. But Consuelo is happy 
and soon puts him at his ease. ... They are a hand- 
some couple standing side by side, says “He.” “Like 
Adam and Eve.” Consuelo remembers his foolish joke. 


a She is laughing happily now. But her father and the 
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baron — aren’t they coming to get her? “ He” inquires. 
They are, but they can wait, says Consuelo. They are 
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not very important people. Now she has flown away to 
change her slippers that she may ride with Alfred, and 
Bazano waits. 


He — Bazano — you love her? (Silence.) 

Bazano— You allow yourself too many liberties, 
“He.” I don’t know you. You came from out there — 
the street. 


He — But you know the baron. She loves you. Save © 


her from the spider! Or are you blind, and don’t see 
the web which is woven in every dark corner. Get out 
of the vicious circle in which you are turning around 
like a blind man. Take her away, steal her, do what you 
want — kill her, even, and take her to the heavens or to 
the devil! But don’t give her to this man! He is a 
defiler of love. And if you are timid, if you are afraid 
to lift your hand against her —kill the baron! Kill! 

Bazano — (with a smile). And who will kill the 
others, to come? 

HE — She loves you. 

Bazano — Did she tell you that herself? 

HE — Why don’t you want to believe me? But look, 
look yourself. Look in my eyes. Do such eyes lie? 
(Bazano bursts out laughing) What are you laughing 
at, youth? 

Bazano — You look now as you did that evening in 
the ring. You remember? When you were a great man, 
and they sent for you from the Academy and suddenly — 
hup! He Who Gets Slapped! 

HE — (laughing the same way). Yes, yes, you are 
right, Bazano. There is a resemblance. He Who Gets 
Slapped. (With a strained expression, taking a pose) 
“It seems to me they sent for me from the Academy!” 

Bazano — (displeased). But I don’t like this play. 
You can present your face for slaps if you want to, but 
not me! (Turns to go.) 

He — Bazano! 
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Bazano — And don’t you ever talk to me again about 
Consuelo! 


Bazano is angrily slapping his boot top with his whip 
as he dashes from the room. There is a wrathful, tor- - 
tured expression on “ He’s” face, but he does not call 
-Bazano back. 

The count and the baron are soon there, a little dis- 
_ appointed to find Consuelo not ready. Mancini will 
fetch her, if “‘ He” will entertain the baron for a few 
moments. 

“The baron sits with his legs spread apart and his 
chin on the top of his cane. The silk hat remains on his 
head. He is silent.” 

“In what way would you like me to-entertain you, 
Baron?” “He” inquires. “In no way!” growls the 
baron. “I don’t like clowns!” “Nor I barons,” agrees 
66 He.” 

There is a silent moment and then “‘ He’ puts on his 
derby hat, takes a chair with a large gesture and puts it 
down heavily in front of the baron. He sits astride of 
it, imitating the pose of the baron, and looks him in the 
eyes.” 


He — Can you be silent very long? 

Baron — Very long. 

HE — (taps on the floor with his foot). And can you 
wait very long? 

Baron — Very long. 

He — Until you get it? 

Baron — Until I get it. And you? 

HE — I too. 


They glare at each other silently, their heads close 
together. From the ring one hears the strains of the 
tango as the curtain falls. 
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ACT IV ; 


It is the night of Consuelo’s benefit. The assembly 
room is in a state of great disorder, though there are 
flowers everywhere. Inside the arena they say the ring 
is practically covered with the baron’s roses. They are 
like a carpet — for Consuelo to gallop over. 

Zinida is rather pleased that Consuelo is going. It is 
not good for a cast to have in it so beautiful — and so 
accessible a girl. But “He” takes issue with the state- 
ment. Consuelo’s marriage with the baron is an honest 
one. It may be. Zinida doesn’t care... . 


ZintpA — When did you see a beauty clad in simple 
cotton? If this one does not buy her, another will. 
They buy off everything that is beautiful. Yes, I know. 
For the first ten years she will be a sad beauty who will 
attract the eyes of the poor man on the sidewalk; after- 
ward she will begin to paint a little around her eyes and 
smile, and then will take — 

He — Her chauffeur or butler as a lover? You're not 
guessing badly, Zinida! 

ZintipA— Am I not right? I don’t want to intrude 
on your confidence, but today I am sorry for you, “ He.” 
What can you do against Fate? Don’t be offended, my 
friend, by the words of a woman. I like you; you are 
not beautiful, nor young, nor rich, and your place is — 

He — On the side-walk, from which one looks at the 
beauties. (Laughs) And if I don’t want to? 

Zin1ipA — What does it matter, your “ want ” or “ don’t 
want”? I am sorry for you, my poor friend, but if 
you are a strong man, and [| think you are, then there is 
only one way for you. To forget. 

He — You think that that’s being strong? And you 
are saying this, you, Queen Zinida, who want to awaken 


the feeling of love, even in the heart of a lion? For one 


second of an illusory possession you are ready to pay 
with your life, and still you advise me to forget! Give 
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_ me your strong hand, my beautiful lady; see how much 


strength there is in mine and don’t pity me. 


Count Mancini, resplendent in his reception finery, 
reports the desire of the baron and the countess to bid 
farewell to the entire cast during the intermission. They 
will please gather, therefore, in the assembly room — 
but they must not make it too crowded. And there will 
be a basket of champagne—if “He” will be good 
enough to order it from the buffet... . 

From the arena, Jackson brings the report that the 
performance is going wonderfully, save for the laughs. 
Do what he will he cannot make them laugh. The or- 
chestra seems filled with barons and Egyptian mummies. 

But Bazano is a crazy success; daring, audacious, 
wonderful. ... And Consuelo! The audience cannot 
make enough of her! They are cheering her now — as 
she finishes her waltz— and the applause sounds as 
though a broken wall were tumbling down... . 

Now the circus folk come rushing in from the ring to 
have a part in Consuelo’s farewell — and get a part of 
the champagne. Consuelo is flushed and happy — but 
timid, too. The applause, the excitement of her friends 
unnerves her. She tries to make them a speech, but can 
get no farther than: “ Friends — my dears — ” 

They are all quite flustered when it comes to speech- 
making. Only Mancini is calm and full of words. He 
insists upon speaking of his daughter, the Countess 
Veronica — when, as she tearfully insists, she is just 
Consuelo, and always will be Consuelo to her old friends. 
Even Alfred insists upon calling her countess which 
makes her unhappy. Only the old leader of the orchestra 
understands — 

“ Consuelo,” he says, when he comes to present the 
compliments of his men: “Consuelo! They call you 
Countess here, but for me you were and are Consuelo. 

Consuelo! My violins and bassoons, my trumpets 
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and drums, all are drinking your health. Be happy, dear 
child, as you were happy here. And we shall conserve 
forever in our hearts the fair memory of our light-winged 
fairy who guided our bows so long. I have finished. 
Give our love to our beautiful Italy, Consuelo!” 

Consuelo is near to tears by that time, but when the 
orchestra begins to play her tango she quickly gets hold 
of herself and wants to dance. Who will dance with 
her? Alfred? But Bazano turns sadly away. Who, 
then? “The baron,” shouts the crowd. Let the bride- 
groom dance! “I do not know how to dance,” admits 
the baron, planting himself firmly in the center of the 
floor, “ but I shall hold tight!” 

Consuelo can’t dance that way. She takes a few awk- 
ward steps and gives it up. The crowd roars with 
laughter. The clowns imitate the sorry baron. “He” 
makes his way to the front of the crowd to suggest a 
toast to the baron’s dancing. No? ‘To those who know 
how to wait, then? Doesn’t the baron like that, either? 
Then let them drink to “the very small distance which 
will always remain ’twixt the cup and the lip.” The 
baron turns his back on him. Mancini is disgusted. The 
bell rings. The performers go back to their show. 


ConsuELo — “ He,” dearie, how are you? I thought 
you didn’t want even to come near me. (Jn a low voice) 
Did you notice Bazano? 

Hr —I was waiting for my turn, Queen. It was so 
difficult to get through the crowd to approach you. 

ConsuELo — Through the crowd. (With a sad smile) 
I am quite alone. What do you want, Father? 

Mancini — Child! The baron — 

ConsuELo — Let me alone. I’ll soon be — come here, 
“He.” What did you say to him? They all laughed. 
I couldn’t understand. What? 

He —I was joking, Consuelo. 

CoNsuELO — Please don’t, “He.” Don’t make him 
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angry; he is so terrible. Did you see how he pressed my 
arm? I wanted to scream. He hurt me! 

HE — It’s not too late yet. Refuse him. 

ConsuELo — It is too late. j 

He — I will take you away from here. 

ConsuELO — Where to? Ah, my dear little silly boy, 
where could you take me to? All right. Be quiet. How 
pale you are! —I was still a little cheerful, but when 
they began to speak so nicely — I thought I should begin 
to ery. Don’t talk, don’t talk, but drink to — my happi- 
ness — to my happiness, “He.” What are you doing? 

-He —I am throwing away the glass from which you 
drank with the others. I shall give you another one —” 


He — Here is your glass. Drink to your happiness, 
to your freedom, Consuelo! 

ConsuELo — And where is yours? We must touch 
glasses. aa 

HE — Save half for me! 

ConsuELO — Must I drink so much? “ He,” dearie, 
I shall become drunk. I still have to ride. 

He — Dear little girl, did you forget that I am your 
magician? I charmed the wine. My witchery is in it. 
Drink, goddess. 

ConsuELo — What kind eyes you have. But why are 
you so pale? 7 

HE — Because I love you. Look at my kind eyes and 
drink. You shall fall asleep, and wake again, as before. 
And you shall see your country, your sky — 

CoNnsuELO — (bringing the glass to her lips). 1 shall 
see all this; is that true? 

He — And when you awake, goddess, and remember 
the snow-white sea-foam and the sky-blue waters — re- 
member heaven, and the low eastern wind, and the whis- 
per of the foam at thy marble feet — 

ConsuELo — (drinking). There! Look! Just a half! 
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Take it. But what is the matter with you? Are you 
laughing or crying? 
He — I am laughing and crying. 


Mancini is losing patience. Why will Consuelo not 
join the baron? Tired? She is not too tired to stay 
there drinking wine and chatting with a clown! 

But poor little Consuelo can hardly move. They find 
a chair for her, and everybody gathers in sympathy. 
She smiles, as at the recollection of a pretty scene, and 
the clowns play a little tune on their pipes to cheer her. 
“He” sits quietly in a corner with his back turned. 
The baron, his thick legs spread, looks down at Consuelo 
with bulging uncomprehending eyes. Mancini is rush- 
ing madly about protesting to the baron that nothing 
like that had ever happened before. Briquet is calling 
for a doctor. Only “He” is calm. 

“Tt is death, Consuelo, my little queen,’ 
“T killed you! You are dying!” 

His voice is loud and bitter. “Consuelo, with a 
scream, closes her eyes and becomes silent and quiet. 
All are in terrible agitation. The baron is motionless 
and sees only Consuelo.” 

“You are lying!” shouts Mancini, furiously. “‘ Damned 
clown! What did you give her? You poisoned her! 
Murderer! Bring a doctor!” 

“A doctor will not help,” calmly answers “ He.” 
“You are dying, my little queen —I killed you!” 

ConsuELo — (in a dull and distant voice). You are 
joking, “He”? Don’t frighten me. I am so frightened. 
Is that death? I don’t want it! Ah! “He,” my dar- 
ling “He,” tell me that you are joking. I am afraid, my 
dear, golden “ He.” 

HE — (pushing away the baron with a commanding 
gesture). Yes, I am joking. Don’t you hear how I laugh, 
Consuelo? They all laugh at you here, my silly child. 
Don’t laugh, Jim. She is tired and wants to sleep. How 


> says “ He.” 
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can you laugh, Jim? Sleep my dear, sleep my heart, 
sleep my love. 

ConsuELo — Yes, I have no more pain. Why did you 
joke that way and frighten me? Now I laugh at myself. 
You told me, didn’t you, that I — should — live — 
eternally? 

HE— Yes, Consuelo! You shall live eternally. (Lifts 
up his arms as if straining with all his forces to lift her 
soul higher) How easy it is now! How many lights are 
burning about you? 

ConsuELo — Yes, light — is that the ring? 

HE — No, it is the sea and the sun. Don’t you feel 
that you are in the foam, white sea-foam and you are 
flying to the sun? 

ConsuELo — I am flying. I am the sea-foam and this 
is the sun. It shines —so strong —I feel well. 


Poor little Consuelo dies, and a heavy silence settles 
over the group of watchers. “ He” stands for a moment 
with his arms uplifted, gazing intently down at the dead 
girl. Then, trembling and unsteady, he goes off to one 
side to “ struggle lonesomely with the torpidity of coming 
death.” 

Slowly the tragedy of Consuelo’s passing settles upon 
them. Zinida and Jackson, the clown, are in tears. 
Briquet has gone to stop the music in the ring. Bazano, 
struggling to control his grief, gives way to bitter sob- 
bing. ; 

Mancini, as he awakes from his stupor, grows hyster- 
ical. The police! Let the police be called! Let them 
take this murdering “ He” and cut off his head! 

The baron, too, crushing in his fat hands the red rose 
he was to wear at his wedding, grows suddenly alive. 
He will go for the police himself! He was a witness! 
He saw! “I saw how he put poison —I—~” He stag- 


gers off the stage. 


Jackson — (clasping his hands). Then it is all true? 
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Poisoned? What a vile man you are, “ He.” Is this the 
way to play? Now wait for the last slap of the execu- 
tioner! 

ZintpA — Leave his soul alone, Jim. He was a man 
and he loved. Happy Consuelo! 


A shot is heard in the corridor. They stand aghast 
as tragedy follows tragedy in this once happy circus. An 
attendant rushes in, his face pale, his eyes staring, his 
hand pointing dramatically to his head. 


Tuomas — Baron — Baron — his head — he shot him- 
self! 

BriguET — God! What is it? The baron? What a 
calamity for our circus! 

Mancini — The baron? The baron? No! What are 
you standing here for? 

BriguEeT — Calm down, Count. Who would have be- 
lieved it? Such a respectable — gentleman! 

He — (lifting his head with difficulty). What more? 
What happened? 

THomMas—The baron shot himself! Honestly! 
Straight here! He’s lying out yonder. 

HE — (thinking it over). Baron? (Laughs) Then 
the baron burst? 

JAcKson — Stop it! It’s shameless! A man died and 
you — what’s the matter with you, “ He”? 


Slowly “He” “is lifted to his feet by the last gleam 
of consciousness and life.” He speaks “strongly and 
indignantly.” 

“ You loved her so much, Baron? And you want to 
be ahead of me even there? No! I am coming! We 
shall prove then whose she is to be — forever —” 

He falls on his back, clutching at his throat. The 
startled group gathers around him. There is general. 
agitation as the curtain falls. 
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“SIX CYLINDER LOVE” 
A Comedy in Three Acts . 


By Wittiam Antuony McGuire 


NOT all the plays that come, to Broadway heralded 
as certain successes live up to the promise inspired by 
their trial performances out of town. “Six Cylinder 
Love,” however, was even a greater success with its first 
New York audience than it had been with the boardwalk 


' crowds at Atlantic City. Produced at the Liberty The- 


atre, August 25, 1921, it achieved an immediate popu- 


‘larity and played through the season. 


It is another of those little dramas of home life among 
the newlyweds that, being thoroughly American, have a 
wide appeal in the native theatre. Somewhat extrava- 
gant as to story, its characters are purposely exagger- 
ated to give it a farcical trimming, and thus punctuate 
its proceedings with laughter. The basic dramatic situ- 
ations however, and the impelling motives that inspire 
its principal characters, are sincerely and convincingly 
human. 

In a Long Island suburb the Richard Burtons and the 
Gilbert Sterlings are next door neighbors. The opening 
scene reveals their adjoining back yards, separated by 
a high board fence. It is Sunday morning and the Bur- 
tons, middle-aged folk with a daughter in her teens, are 
in their yard idly watching father puttering with a hand- 
some, though not new, six-cylinder touring car. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton, having been out to a late party the night 
before, are suffering the morning-after consequences and 
are inclined to snap at each other at the slightest irrita- 
tion. Mrs. Burton is particularly unhappy, as it tran- 
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spires, because the family fortunes are at an extremely 
low ebb. As a matter of fact, the house has been sold to 
pay an accumulation of debts brought on by their living 
much beyond their means. The fault, she insists, lies 
entirely with Mr. Burton. He had no right to mort- 
gage their attractive little home over their heads, and 
certainly it would never have been necessary if he had 
possessed even an average allotment of brains and any 
business acumen whatsoever. . 

Mr. Burton, however, refuses to bear alone the onus 
of failure. Why, he demands, did he mortgage the house 
“over their heads”? “To put an automobile under 
their feet,” that’s why! And who was it demanded the 
automobile? Mrs. B. and daughter Phyllis, as they very 
well know. And all the trouble they have had since then 
has been directly traceable to the expense of maintaining 
the car. If — 

But Mrs. Burton is not fond of post-mortems. What 
has happened, has happened, and she, for one, is per- 
fectly willing to do her part in helping to straighten 
matters out. They will give up their suburban home 
and go back to the city to live. They will get a nice 
little apartment on Riverside Drive, and — 

The first thing they will do, interrupts Burton, will 
be to sell the car. Then, perhaps, they can eventually 
get back on their feet. 


Mrs. Burton — (amazed). Sell the car? Do we 
have to dispose of our one and only luxury? 

Burton — We do! 

Mrs. Burton — Harold Winston is quite devoted to 
Phyllis; I won’t have her embarrassed just now. — 

Puy.iis — I’m sure father understands the situation. 

Burton — That’s just the difficulty, father does under- 
stand it, but neither of you do. Now let’s get down to a 
few facts. First — this is no longer our house. Second 
— we have to move, evacuate, as it were, before Friday. 
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Third — we do not move to Riverside Drive. In my 
present frame of mind it wouldn’t be safe for me to live 
that close to a river. Fourth—TI couldn’t pay the rent 
if we did. And fifth—if I don’t sell the car immedi- 
ately I won’t have the money to move at all, and I'll 
find myself a prisoner in the midst of a lot of collectors, 
process servers, and what not. 
Mrs. Burton — Well, judging from those remarks, 
you must be rather short of money. 
Burton — Good God! 
Puy Liis—I wouldn’t want Harold, or the Rogerses, to 
know that we were in such serious circumstances. 
Burton — They’re friends of ours, aren’t they? 
Puy Luis — Yes, of course. Very dear friends. 
Burton — We’ve toured them all over this part of 
the country; Harold has driven my car more than I 
have; I think he busted the radiator. (Phyllis turns 
away from him angrily) We've snubbed everybody 


- around here in favor of Harold and his crowd. I’ve 


spent all my money on them. 
Mrs. Burton — Don’t brag about yourself, Richard, 


_ it’s such poor taste. These people need never know our 


real condition; that’s one thing women learned long be- 
fore the war — the value of camouflage. 

Burton —I don’t see the necessity of it. 

‘Mrs. Burton—You know at times I’m not nearly 
so much surprised at your losing all your money, as | 
am amazed that you ever made any to lose. 

PHyYLLIs—If we could only keep the car for a while— 

Burton — It’s impossible, Phyllis. I’ve already sent 
for Will Donroy; expect him here any minute. 


Donroy is the automobile salesman who sold Burton 
the car and has long been a friend of the family. In 
fact, before they acquired the “classier” friends the 
automobile brought them he was an accepted suitor for 
Phyllis’ hand. Since then she has quarreled with him 
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and isn’t eager even to see him again. The argument 


has no weight with Burton. Donroy is a good salesman; — 


he knows the car and he is the best man to sell it. 


The arrival of the Burton’s friends, Harold Winston ~ 


and the Rogerses, typical of the “ smart set ” of suburban 
towns, interrupts the quarrel. They come to exchange 
reminiscences of the previous night’s party and to plan 
the outing for the day. Incidentally they are much in 


need of a “ bracer,” and have called upon their “jolly © 


old host” to provide it. Likewise they could do with a 
little breakfast. 

On the back porch of the Gilbert Sterlings’ house next 
door, young Mr. Sterling appears in search of his Sunday 
morning paper. He is a good-looking young man in 
his late twenties, rather undersized, and bravely uncom- 
fortable in a new house jacket that evidently formed a 
part of his “trousseau.” From the house the voice of 
his bride is heard softly calling to tell him that she had 
forgotten to order the cream. Would her “ baby ” mind 
running down to the delicatessen store to get some? Her 
baby is not keen about it, but he will go, of course. 


MaRILYN — (giving him his hat). Will you hurry 
back, dear? 

GILBERT — Yes, dear. 

MariLyn — I’ll have your coffee ready for you, sweet- 
heart. 

GitperT — All right, dear. (He pauses and turns 
back) Oh, Marilyn! 

Marityn — Yes, dear? 


GILBERT — Don’t bother about making any biscuits 


this morning. 

Marityn — Why, it’s no bother to make them for you, 
dear. Don’t you like my biscuits? 

GitBert — Why of course I do, dear. I just didn’t 
want my baby to overwork herself, that’s all. Ill be 
right back. 

MariLyn — Gilbert! 
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GILBERT — Yes, dear? 

MariLyn — You forgot to kiss me good-bye. 

GILBERT—Oh, I didn’t mean to, dear. (He comes 
back and kisses her) There! ; 

Marityn—Thank you, dear. 

GILBERT — You’re welcome, dear. 


On the Burton side of the fence everybody is con- 
vulsed at the cooing of the turtle doves. Everybody 
except Mrs. Burton. She finds the Sterlings “ disgust- 
ingly intimate.” They must be very “ ordinary people,” 
so ordinary, in fact, that she has had nothing to do with 
them, in which convulsion Harold Winston bears her 
out. He has heard that befote she was married little 
Mrs. Sterling was a stenographer, think of that! And 
young Sterling started life as a newsboy. The idea of 
such people living in that neighborhood! You never 
know who your neighbors are nowadays! 
~ With the arrival of William Donroy, auto salesman, 
the cat is out of the bag. It is the first intimation the 
friends have that the Burtons even contemplated selling 
the car. Of course, Mrs. Burton explains, they expect to 
buy another, a newer model, which pleases the listening 
friends, but excites Mr. Burton to a silent sneer. With 
the family in the house dancing to the victrola’s jazz, 
Burton freely explains the situation to Donroy, even 


_ though Donroy, his mind still on Phyllis, hears but little 


of what he says. 


Burton — Remember when I got the car, Donroy? 

Donroy — (still looking in the house). Yes, of course 
I do. 

Burton — I’m sorry now you sold it to me. 

Donroy — I’m sorry now you bought it. 

Burton — (pacing slowly up and down). Think of 
it! I saved for ten years to get this place here. It takes 
a salaried man a long time to accumulate real money, 
Donroy. 


\ 
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Donroy — You said something. 

Burton — You know I said something. 

Donroy — I said you did. 

Burton —I did. 

Donroy — (still looking in house). Phyllis seem 
kind of crazy about this bird, doesn’t she? 

Burton — A man’s a fool to put even a small mort- 
gage on his home just to buy a machine. Of course, I 


figured I’d be able to pay it off within the year. Instead, | 


I borrowed more. Aren’t you interested in my troubles? 
Donroy — Sure. 
Burton — You ought to be, you caused most of them. 
Donroy—Don’t blame me for selling you the car. If 
I hadn’t, someone else would have. Besides, that’s my 
business, and there’s no sentiment in business nowadays. 


Believe me, Burton, if you want success you’ve got to take — 


out this thing in here — (indicating his heart) and put 
in a carburetor. 

Burton — You said it that time. 

Donroy — You know I said it. 

Burton —I said you did. 

Donroy—lI did. Of course, I don’t think you’re justi- 
fied in blaming all your difficulties on the cost of the 
car. 

Burton — It’s not the cost of the car, Donroy. It’s 
the upkeep. 

Donroy — Upkeep? Why that isn’t an expensive boat 
to run, is it? 

Burton — No, I can go about forty miles on five 
gallons of gas, a quart of oil, three or four quarts of 
Scotch, chicken dinners for five or six, theatre tickets, 
cigars and cigarettes for the bunch. 

Donroy — And do you pay for it all? 

Burton — When a man buys an automobile he pur- 
chases the permanent position of host, and none of his 
friends ever question his right to it. 

Donroy — And you mean to say that you’ve stood for 
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that sort of thing? (Burton nods) Then it’s your own 


fault. 


Burton — Agreed.’ But we’ve had a good time, my 


_ family enjoy it, and — 


Donroy — Do they know the facts? 
_Burton— Yes. That is, in a sort of way. In the 
past week I’ve tried to tell them, but I don’t think they 


. realize even now. 


Donroy — Too bad, Burton. Have you many debts? © 
Burton — Donroy, if there’s anybody in this world I 


; don’t owe money to, he’s holding out on me. 


Donroy — I’m sorry, Burton. 
Burton — Donroy, I’ve got to get some eraiiel: money. 


_ Will you sell it for me? 


Donroy — Sure, without commission. But there’s two 
ways of selling; first you can take it to a sales garage, 
allow them a certain percentage and they bear the 
expense of the advertising, or we can find a minute man. 

Burton — A minute man? 

Donroy — That’s what we call a fellow that buys a 
car just because he wants to buy one — whether he can 


_ afford it or not. Like yourself. 


Burton — But why do you call us minute men? 

Donroy — Because there’s one born every minute. 

Burton — Oh! 

Donroy — How about your friends inside? This fel- 
low Winston seenis interested in automobiles. 

Burton — Don’t waste your time on him. He’s what 
you call a social chauffeur, always willing to drive your 
car anywhere he wants to go. 

Donroy — Does Phyllis really like him? 

Burton — All the women do. He knows all the latest 
dance steps. Every time I pound a few sensible ideas 


into my wife, he comes along with a new shimmy dance 


Fs and shakes them all out of her. 


Sen 


They decide that they should get eighteen hundred 
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dollars for the car, which Donroy insists is a lot of cash 
—vunless they can find another “minute man.” . . 
And a moment later the minute man is heard from! 

Gilbert Sterling has returned from the delicatessen’s 
with his sweetheart’s half-pint of cream. Soon both the 
Sterlings, having taken their morning exercise in the 
nice, fresh air, are eating their breakfast on their little 
back porch. At least “sweetheart” is eating and 
“baby ” is pretending. He tries the coffee and finds it 
quite as fied as it had been the day before, so he sur- 
reptitiously pours his cupful into a handy flowerpot. 
He tries the biscuits, and promptly hides them in the | 
pockets of his jacket. But otherwise he enjoys his 
morning’s meal very much... . 

Now they are out in the “ garden,” trying to pick out 
the radishes from the stones and wondering why the 
recently planted asparagus hasn’t begun to sprout. 

MariLtyn —Isn’t_ it all beautiful, Gilbert? Do you 
know, I’m awfully proud of our little home. 

GILBERT — Are you, dear? 

Marityn — Indeed I am, and I’m always going to 
make it a happy one for you, dear. 

GILBERT —- | know you will, dear. 

Marityn— And no matter how much money you. 
make, I’m always going to take care of you and my 
ior myself, Make your coffee, and cook your meals, 
and — 

GitperT — No dear, I wouldn’t think of letting you 
do that. That is, when we can really afford a— 

MaRILyN — (interrupting). But I will, dear. * 

GILBERT — Oh. 

Marityn — And then, perhaps some day we'll sit out 
here and watch little Gilbert romping around. 

GiLpert — And perhaps little Marilyn. 

Marityn — Perhaps. Then our home will be com- 
plete, won’t it? Do you know, mother still has the baby 
carriage she used to wheel me around in. 
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GILBERT — What do you think of that. Has she, dear? 

MariILyn — Yes, dear. 

BuRTON — (sotto voice on the other side of the fence). 
If little Gilbert is any smaller than big Gilbert they can 
wheel him around ina sardine box. 

Marityn — Gilbert, don’t you think that when a 
woman lives just for her husband and home, and a man 
struggles just for his wife and children, that happiness 
always follows? 

GILBERT — It’s bound to, dear. , 

Marityn —I think so, too. And I believe a woman 
should be proud of her home. I am. And I'll always 
keep it clean and neat. And in the evenings, I’ll always 
be waiting for you at the door with a smile, no matter 


~ how tired I am. 


GILBERT — And I'll always run to meet you, dear, no 
matter how tired Iam. And in the evenings I’ll take you 
to the movies. 

Marityn — No, dear, we'll stay in our little home, 
and if it’s summer we'll sit out here and you'll tell me 
all about your day’s work. 

Burton — And entertain the mosquitos. 

Marityn — And if it’s winter, we’ll sit before the fire- 


_. place and through the glow of the dying embers we'll 


read the future together. 

Which impresses the listening Donroy a lot. A mo- 
ment later, when he hears Gilbert grandly promising 
that not only will he always love his little sweetheart, 
but always give her whatever her little heart desires, he 
knows there stands a minute man in the Sterling yard. 
“Tf there’s anything you ever wish for, you just ask your 
baby for it,” proudly coos Gilbert, “and you shall have 
it!” And within the next five minutes Mr. Donroy has 
that particular little sweetheart wishing with all her 
might for an automobile. 

He accomplishes this, first, by talking in a loud tone 
of voice to Mr. Burton of the prospects of his being 
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“ induced ” to sell the car, or to trade it in. “I know you 
will like our limousine and the firm will allow you two 
thousand dollars in trade for this car.... But why 
not do some good friend a favor. I tell you it’s a real 
bargain. This machine is just as good as new.” 

On the other side of the fence little Mrs. Sterling is 
listening with all her ears, and Gilbert is trying his best 
not to hear. 

“It’s a classy looking machine, streamline body, wire 
wheels — why, if I were married I’d buy it myself, just 
so my wife could drive it!” continues Donroy. “ You 
know, I think a woman looks wonderful at the wheel. I 
don’t know why it is, but every time I see a girl driving 
a car I say, there goes a regular girl, full of snap, full of 
pep; that’s what a regular fellow admires in a wife!” ... 

Donroy — Don’t you know some friend out here who 
might appreciate this opportunity? (Raising his voice) 
You know people living in these suburbs are simply 
isolated, and their lives become so monotonous that in 
time they even get tired of each other. (He pauses and 
listens; Gilbert again looks up, Marilyn is listening in- 
tently) Think of the wife who works in the house all 
day. She prepares the evening meal and gets so tired 
of waiting for her husband to come home and eat it, 
that finally she hopes he doesn’t. Think of the poor 
husband, tired out from business, standing up in a 
crowded suburban train, reading the evening newspaper, 
getting astigmatism in both eyes. When he gets home he 
has to walk fifteen blocks to his house. (He rises and 
stands facing the fence) Result, two cranky people, 
maybe a fight. (He pauses) How is it with an auto- 
mobile? Ah! (Gilbert becomes exasperated, turns a 
page of his paper angrily, folds it, turns his back toward 
the fence and tries to read. Marilyn is much impressed 
with what Donroy has said) Poor little wifey, after 
she gets through her work takes herself out for a drive, 
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becomes so refreshed that she doesn’t mind meeting hus- 


_ band at the station. He’s so glad to see the automobile 


that he kisses his wife. She drives him home. Result, 
happiness. (Donroy stops and listens.) ~ 


MariLyn — (rising and crossing to porch). Gilbert. 

GILBERT — Yes, dear? 

Marityn — Did you hear what that man says? 

GILBERT — Well, who could help hearing him? — In- 
stead of having an automobile show, they ought to let 
him hire Madison Square Garden. 

Marityn — I suppose it would be sort of nice to have 
an automobile. Ethel Howard wouldn’t come out here 


_ today on account of the long train ride. If we had an 
'- automobile I suppose we could have called for her, 


couldn’t we, dear? 

GILBERT — Yes, yes, I suppose we could, dear, but, we 
have our home, let’s be content. . 

Marityn — Oh, I am contented, dear. Did you ever 
hear me say I was discontented, dear? 

GILBERT — Why no, dear. 

Marityn — Well, I’m not, dear. 

GiLtBeERT — Of course you’re not, dear. (Smiles and 
resumes his reading.) 

MariLyn — (after a pause). Mother can’t get out 
very often, either. 

GILBERT — Well, we have lots to be thankful for. 
(Marilyn looks at him quickly) I mean, we should be 
satisfied for a while. 

Marityn — Oh, I am satisfied, dear. Don’t I always 
seem satisfied, dear? 

GILBERT — Why yes, dear. 

MariLyn — Well, I am, dear. 

GiLBERT — I know you are, dear. 

He smiles amiably and pinches her small chin, trying 
to resume his reading as though nothing had happened. 
But Donroy knows. “If you only knew them, I could 
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close the deal in five minutes,” he whispers to Burton; 
“ she’s sold already.” 

And she is. Gilbert has no more than straightened 
out his paper than Marilyn is at him again. Of course, 
if they did have a car they could drive occasionally up- 
state to Aunt Jane’s. And Aunt Jane is a wonderful 
cook! Or they could tour on Sundays and take their 
lunch! And, naturally, Gilbert could get to the office 
sooner — 

But Gilbert is determined not even to look at Mr. 
Burton’s car. In the first place he has seen it, and in 
the second place he certainly has no intention of accept- 
ing any kind of attention from a man who has consist- 
ently snubbed him ever since they have lived in the town. 

Still, Marilyn reminds him, the man said the car was 
a great bargain! At which point Donroy gets his great 
inspiration. He will force a meeting with the Sterlings! 

The next minute he is sitting in the car and has started 
the motor, despite the protests of the startled Burton. 
Now Donroy has thrown in hte clutch, honked the horn 
and started! And the next minute he has crashed into 
the fence, pushed it over and stopped the car practically 
on the Sterlings’ back porch! With a cry Marilyn has 
flown to Gilbert’s arms and, very much frightened, the 
two of them stand trembling on the porch. 

GILBERT — Good heavens, this is terrible! 

Donroy — (turning off the motor). Terrible? I 
think it’s wonderful. Imagine a car having that much 
power! 

Marityn — My poor garden. 

Burton — Sterling, I’m very, very sorry this hap- 
pened. Mr. Donroy must have lost control of the wheel. 
Whatever the damage is, I’ll pay for it. 

GILBERT — (coming down from the porch). That’s 
all right, Mr. Burton, that’s quite all right. Accidents 
will occur. 


Donroy — (getting out of the car, crossing to Gilbert, 
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grabbing his hand and shaking it). Im really very 
sorry, but you see I hardly stepped on her, this car picks 
up so quickly. The light clutch action is one of the 
features of this machine, a gentle pressure and it shoots 
forward. Well, you saw for yourself. Went right 
through your fence! If I'd really stepped on her Td 
have gone right through your house. But that isn’t the 
fault of the brakes; no, I’m — 

At which point Mr. Burton thinks perhaps it will be 
just as well if he introduced the eager salesman to his 
prospective victim. The greetings over, Donroy continues 


‘the campaign. Soon he has little Mrs. Sterling sitting 


in the front seat of the car. Craftily, with Marilyn’s 
help, he gets Gilbert in beside her. 


Donroy — Now take the wheel; how about it? Great, 


PANG 


GILBERT — Feels kind of nice. 

Marityn — Do you like it, Gilbert? 

GILBERT—I never held a steering wheel before. 
Gives you kind of a thrill, doesn’t it? 

Burton — I’ve had lots of fun out of it. 

Marityn — Oh, Gilbert, just suppose this were our 
car, and we were ‘really going out for a long drive, just 


_ you and I. 


Donroy — All right, suppose it. But here, let’s do it 
right. Put this on. (He takes a cap from the back seat 
and puts it on Gilbert’s head, backwards) There! 

Marityn — Gilbert, you look too cute for anything. 

Donroy — Looks just like Barney Oldfield. 

GILBERT — Yes? (Gives a pleased chuckle.) 

‘ Donroy — Now imagine you're at Forty-Second Street 
and Fifth Avenue. It’s ninety-nine in the shade! You’re 


_ suffocating! Now drive up Fifth Avenue very carefully. 


Look out for the red light! Now you're on Fifty-Ninth 
Street! Now you’re going across Queensborough Bridge. 
You get the first slight whiff of the river breeze. (He 
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takes off his hat and starts to fan Gilbert and Marilyn. 
They both sink down in their seats) Now you're down 
on Long Island! You’re doing thirty miles an hour! 
You come to a clear stretch of the road. Step on her! 
Youre going forty! Step on her again! Look at that 


car pick up! Step on her again! You're going — (Gil- 


bert blows the horn excitedly) What’s the matter? 
GILBERT — I nearly ran over a chicken. 


Now Gilbert understands. It certainly is great sport. 
“You get the fresh air. And the exercise. I suppose 
everyone should have one. How much do you want for 
her, Mr. Burton?” 

“Two thousand!” promptly responds Donroy. 

But Burton is a little conscience-stricken at that sugges- 
tion. He will take nineteen hundred dollars, allowing 
one hundred dollars for the damage done the fence. For 
a moment more Gilbert hesitates. But — well, Marilyn 
really wants the car and he wants her to have everything 
she wants. And it does seem like a fine chance to get a 
good car at a reasonable figure, and — The upshot being 
that Gilbert buys the car, gives Burton a check for two 
hundred dollars — Donroy just accidentally having both 
a blank check and a fountain pen with him — and prom- 
ises to pay the remaining seventeen hundred dollars in a 
few days. Of course, he may have to put a small mort- 
gage on his house. But — oh, well, he can clear that off 
in a year — easy! 

Now the jazz friends have come from the house. They 
are surprised, not to say startled, by the news that greets 
them. The car sold! The idea! And to that funny little 
Mr. Sterling! Whoever would have thought it possible. 
But their interest in the Sterlings is vastly intensified. 
Harold Winston, the one Burton described as the “ social 
chauffeur,” is especially nice about it. 

Haroitp — Well, congratulations, Sterling. You’ve got 
a mighty fine machine. 
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GILBERT — Yes, she’s a good little boat. 

BERTRAM — (crossing over to Gilbert). You know, I 
think I’ve met you somewhere, Mr. Sterling. 

GILBERT — Why yes, I used to deliver papers at your 
father’s home. 

BERTRAM — Fancy that, a newsboy, and now you own 

your own attomobile. (Pats him on the back) Well, 
well, well. (He turns and talks to Marilyn who is in the’ 
car.) , 
MarcareEt — (Crossing over to Gilbert and speaking 
very sweetly). Men like Mr. Sterling are to be admired, 
Bertram. 

GILBERT — (embarrassed by their friendliness — look- 


" ing straight ahead of him). Well, thank you, but I don’t 


feel that I deserve any particular credit, you see when a 
man — 
_ Marcaret — (to Marilyn). Do you drive, dear? 
Marityn — Neither Mr. Sterling nor I ever drove a 
car. 
Harotp — No? I'll teach you if you like. 
Marityn — Oh, I wish you would! 
BERTRAM — Why, he’s the finest driver on Long Island, 


_ Mrs. Sterling. 


GILBERT — (turning up to the car). Is that so? That’s 
fine, because I don’t know — (He sees that they are pay- 
ing no attention to him and moves over to talk to Burton. 
Burton is busy talking to Donroy. He starts to speak to 
Mrs. Burton but she turns her back on him.) 

Harop — It’s really very simple, you hold the wheel 
like this—no, more this way; that’s right; gives you more 
elbow action. Now place your foot here, that’s the 
clutch. (Phyllis watches her friends gathered around 
Marilyn, realizes that they have deseried her and runs 


sobbing into the house.) 


Marityn — Oh, I’m just crazy about it. I wish I could 
drive now. 
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Harotp — You'll learn in no time. There are lots of 
good roads around here and we'll practice every day. 


Gilbert, meantime, is more or less forgotten. The 
Rogerses are engrossed in watching Harold show Marilyn 
how the car should be managed, and the Burtons have 
gone in the house. He finally gets up on the running 
board in his effort to see over Mr. Rogers’ shoulder, but 


the latter thoughtlessly moves and pushes him off. Dis- — 


consolately he sits down on the running board and drops 
his chin into his hands. He is only the owner. 


The curtain falls 


ACT II 


The scene is the attractively furnished living room of 
the Sterling home several months later — an empty living 
room at the moment, though there are soon to be heard 
the sounds of an approaching automobile, the lights from 
which shine through the windows as the car comes to 
a stop. 

Marilyn has been driving and there is some discussion 
as to whether she has been able, going sixty miles an 
hour or thereabouts, to shake off the motor policeman 
who attempted to follow her and her party, consisting 
of the Rogerses and Harold Winston. They are just 
back from a tea dance. 

Gilbert is not home yet and Marilyn is a little worried, 
though she concludes that business of some sort has 
detained him. They will meet the next train, Winston 
assures her, and take him over to their favorite Pelham 
roadhouse for a dinner and a “ regular party.” Mean- 
time the boys suggest that a little of. Gilbert’s Scotch 
would not be unwelcome. Knowing where it is they are 
privileged to help themselves, agrees Marilyn — and they 
do. Now Marilyn and Margaret Rogers are alone, and 
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Marilyn, suffering a twinge of conscience whenever she 
thinks of Gilbert, is beginning to worry again. Of course, 
she likes a good time, and she loves to dance with 


‘Harold, seeing that Gilbert has never learhed to step so 
very well, but — 


Marityn — Poor Gilbert must be tired out. It was 
five o’clock when we got in this morning. 

MarcarEt—Must have been. It was quarter to, when 
you dropped us off. 

Marityn — And he has to teave for the office at seven- 
thirty. And think of it, we’ve been keeping this up for 
weeks. It was after four yesterday morning. ; 

Marcaret — I know it, but hee little husband simply 
revels in it. 

Marityn — Do you really thiol so? 

Marcaret — Of course he does, silly. 

Marityn — I’m not so sure. At times, lately, he hasn’t 
looked so well, and I often have to coax him to take us 
out. I don’t think he’s ever been quite this late before. 
Never on a Saturday. 

Marcaret — He'll be here on the next train. 

Marityn —I suppose I could have bought something, 
and prepared dinner at home tonight. 

MarcarET — My dear, don’t teach him bad _ habits. 
You know I cautioned you about that before. Cooking — 
isn’t part of the domestic bargain any more. Why you 
can’t even hire cooks to cook nowadays, so why expect 
wives to do it? 

Marityn — Oh, I don’t do it. Why we haven’t had 
dinner at home in ages, and we get to bed so late every 
night since we got the car, I simply can’t get up to cook 
breakfast. 

MarcarEt — Why should you? 

Marityn — Oh, I don’t mind the cooking so much, but 
I won’t wash dirty dishes. 

‘Marcaret — Ditto. 
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Marityn — Especially, when it’s so easy to drive to 
the Country Club, or into town, or to go to one of the 
roadhouses. I hate housework, anyway. 

Marcaret — Ditto, again. 

Marityn—I simply can’t sew, and if there’s one 
thing I won’t do, it’s to darn socks. 

Marcaret — And you’re perfectly right, dear. When 
a woman marries to slave for a man, she generally 
succeeds in being just a slave. 

Marityn — I think so, too. 


By the time the boys have the highballs ready, and 
have drunk to good old Gilbert, and glorious old 
prohibition, “that made every man his own barkeeper,” 
it is time to meet Gilbert’s train, and they are on their 
way. 

(ere the living room is momentarily in half-darkness, 
with the moonlight streaming through the window. Then 
another car is heard approaching the house. This one, 
it transpires, carries Gilbert and his employer, Mr. 
Stapleton, who has driven him out from town. Gilbert 
is appreciative of both the honor and the lift, but he is 
a little anxious about Mr. Stapleton’s motives and he 
would be just as well pleased if he could get his employer 
out of the way before anything happens — anything, for 
instance, resembling an investigation of his (Gilbert’s) 
living conditions. 

Stapleton, however, is of a different mind, and without 
pretending to have heard Gilbert’s hearty “ good-night,” 
pushes his way into the living room and allows that he 
thinks he will stop off for a minute or two. He is rather 
eager to meet Mrs. Sterling and he is interested in the 
house, too. Nice place. Does Gilbert own it? 

Yes, sir — that is, Gilbert practically owns it. There 
is a small incumbrance— Nice furniture, too. Does 
Gilbert own that? Yes, sir — well, almost! The *phone 
rings. Evidently someone is inquiring about a certain 
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settlement for an automobile accident in which the Ster- 
lings have figured; an accident that cost them five thou- 
sand dollars — because they had no liability insurance. 
Which brings Mr. Stapleton to the subject that he had 
been so guardedly approaching. 


STAPLETON —Sierling, I’m going to tell you now why 
I drove you home tonight. 

GILBERT — I’m certainly very anxious to find out, sir. | 

STAPLETON — Up to now you've been doing your work 
very well. I’ve been gradually piling responsibilities on 
your shoulders, until now you're in line for something 
real. 

GILBERT — I’m glad to hear you say so, sir. 

STAPLETON — Sterling, I’m about ready to retire from 
the active management of my business. That is, I want 
someone to help share the responsibilities. I.don’t sup- 
pose I could ever quit entirely, but the daily routine is 
getting to be too much for me. 

GitBERtT — Why, you’re still a very young man, sir. 

STAPLETON — Thanks, but I’m not. Now there are 
only two men in my employ that I’d trust the reins to. 
You’re one of them. 

GILBERT — Thank you, sir, I’ve always tried to — 
_ STAPLETON — Like everyone else, I have a few little 
ideas that I take great pleasure in working out. Idiosyn- 
cracies, I guess you’d call them. Well, the one that con- 
cerns you is my firm belief that a man’s business career 
is in most cases a reflex of his home life. For instance, 
I don’t believe that a man who neglects his home, who 
has no domestic pride, can ever have a good business 
conscience. Understand what I mean? 

GitBErT — Yes, I think I do, sir. 

STAPLETON — Now I’ve told you that you were one 
of two— 

GILBERT — And I appreciate your confidence in me, 
sir. 
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STAPLETON — The other is Jackson. — 

GILBERT — He’s a fine fellow and a very valuable man. 

STAPLETON — I’m glad to hear you say that. Well, 
you seem to have the right idea here. I hope you don’t 
look upon my peculiar method as an intrusion. 

GILBERT — (notices the empty high-ball glasses on the 
table and, very carefully, so as not to attract Stapleton’s 
attention, covers them with a motor duster he finds on 
the divan). No, no indeed. On the other hand I think 
it’s a splendid idea. I suppose a fellow’s home habits 
do affect his business life. 


STAPLETON — Why of course they do. I admire the — 


man who uses his salary to establish a home, but I have 
no confidence in the fellow who dissipates his fireside 
hours, because he’ll never make the most of his office 
hours. That’s why you and Mrs. Sterling ought to be 
very proud of this little place. 


Oh, they are, Gilbert admits, terribly proud of their 


little house. Mrs. Sterling, in fact, is so proud of it. 


that she does practically all her own work and is tre- 
mendously enthusiastic about it. Their car? Oh, they 
drive that very little; Mrs. Sterling had much rather 
stay at home and sew, for one thing, and then gasoline 
is so high they feel they must economize. 

That’s the proper spirit, agrees Mr. Stapleton; economy 
and right living, plenty of fresh air and exercise and a 
quiet, simple home life —those are the things that lay 
the foundations for a substantial success. Well, Mr. 
Stapleton decides he must be going. Sorry not to have 
met Mrs. Sterling. Where did Gilbert say she was? Oh, 
yes —at the choir meeting! Practicing! That’s fine! 
It is certainly encouraging to find young people living 
such economical, moral and ethical lives — 

At which moment the Sterling car returns with Marilyn 
and party aboard. They have been to meet the “ seven- 


ten,” and not finding Gilbert, have picked up Donroy, 
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the automobile salesman, who has come out to visit 
another prospect in the suburb. Now, seeing Gilbert, 
but not seeing Mr. Stapleton, who has moved to the rear 
of the room, they are all talking at once — telling the 
young man, before he can stop them, and despite his 
pantomimed protests, all the wild things they’ve been 
doing — dancing -and drinking up his booze and racing 
away from motor cops! The Sterling boom has busted! | 

Desperately, now, Gilbert tries to recover the lost 


ground. With a flourish he introduces Marilyn to Mr. 


Stapleton, and with obvious effort he tries to laugh off 
the things his friends have been saying. “ You mustn’t 
pay any attention to what any of my friends say, Mr. 


. Stapleton,” he says, providing a homely picture by draw- 


ing Marilyn to him and swinging his arm across her 
shoulders. “They always like to kid Marilyn and. me 
about drinking and dissipating. I suppose itis because 
we lead such old-fashioned lives.” He laughs a little 
nervous laugh and his friends are at a loss to understand 
what he is driving at until finally they get it through 
their thick pates that he is talking for Stapleton’s benefit. 
Then their interest increases. “ And you people shouldn’t 
joke about such things,” he continues, turning to the 
crowd. “I’ve told you so before. You give out a wrong 
impression. What if we don’t like to stay out late, and 
what if we don’t care for drinking and dancing, and all 
that rough sort of thing? We're happy in our simple 
life, and that’s everything!” 

But the effort is not very successful. Mr. Stapleton 
continues to frown ominously, despite the humorous 
Donroy’s deft efforts to turn the subject to automobiles. 


Finally he announces a wish that he might be permitted 


to talk with Gilbert alone, if the friends will excuse them. 
And then the storm breaks. 


STAPLETON — So, you stay in the house too much; get 
up too early? 
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GILBERT —Well, I — 

STAPLETON — Often up and around the place at five 
in the morning. { 

GiLBert — Yes, sir, I really am. l 

STAPLETON — Yes, you are — when you get in at that 
time. You and your friends never drink? As long as 
it’s the law you believe in obeying it? 


Gitbert — Well sir, I’m awfully sorry that I exagger- _ 
ated things that way, but I did it because I wanted you 


to have a good opinion of me. I don’t think you ought 
to rub it in. 

STaPLETON —I don’t see how you manage it on your 
salary. 

GILBERT — Well, sir,-I do. 

STAPLETON — Do you? 

GILBERT — After all, this is our home, and what we 
do here is our own affair. ; 

STAPLETON — Oh, no, not entirely. When my books 
show a mysterious shortage of several thousand dollars, 
and just about the time when you’ve paid out five thou- 
sand to cover an automobile accident! That seems to 
be more than a coincidence. 

GILBERT — (taken aback). Why, sir, I— 

STAPLETON — You can’t live the sort of life you’re 
living on the salary I pay you. If I didn’t have any real 
suspicion before investigating your conduct, I have 
enough evidence now to at least convince me of your 
unworthiness. As far as the shortage is concerned, that 
rests beween you and Jackson. That’s all I’ve got to say 
to you, Sterling. (He moves to the door and opens it.) 

GILBERT — Mr. Stapleton, (Stapleton pauses in door- 
way) I’m responsible, not Jackson. 

STAPLETON — (closing the door) . You admit that you 
stole the money? 

GILBERT — No sir, I didn’t steal. 

STAPLETON — Didn’t you just confess as much? 

GILBERT — No sir, that is, I didn’t look at it in that 
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way. I'll tell you. I had arranged for a second mort- 
gage on my home. I expected the money yesterday, but 
they disappointed me. I mean, it’s been delayed for a 
few days, and I did use your money in the emergency, 
knowing that I could repay it. I’ve always handled 
large amounts for you, and many times when I’ve been 
too late for the bank I’ve thousands of dollars in bonds 
and checks right here over the week-end. I never make. 
a settlement until the end of the month, and you see I 
knew that I could repay it. Why, sir, you know I 
wouldn’t steal. 

STAPLETON — You can call it what you like, but 
you've taken money that didn’t belong to you, and that’s 


_ theft. 


GILBERT — No it isn’t, if I repay it. _- 

STAPLETON — Well, perhaps embezzlement would be 
a better word, but nevertheless you’ve committed a fel-. 
ony. The fact that you needed the money doesn’t justify 


the act, and your intention to repay it doesn’t excuse 


you. When you found you couldn’t raise this mortgage 
money in time, why didn’t you borrow it elsewhere, from 


_ your friends? You couldn’t, because you’ve already 


borrowed up to the limit to keep up this false system of 
living. Why didn’t you put your cards on the table and 
come to me with your trouble? I was fond of you, and 
would have helped you. But you were afraid I would 
ask you what you’d been doing with the salary I’ve been 
paying you, and you didn’t want me to know how you'd 
squandered it. But I knew it just the same. When you 
began neglecting your work, I began watching you. I 
had a lot of big things for you, Sterling. I was going 
to give you every opportunity. But you weren’t square. 
You wouldn’t play fair, and I’m through with you... . 
I’m going to see that you get exactly what you deserve. 

He turns and starts toward the door just as the door 
opens and Richard Burton walks into the room. Mr. 
Stapleton continues on his way. It certainly is the psy- 
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chological moment for the former owner of the automo- 
bile to arrive, but Gilbert is in no mood to appreciate it. 
Burton, of course, knows nothing of what has happened 


and chatters blithely of his own experiences, assuming 


that Gilbert has been one of the lucky ones able to keep 
his head above water and maintain a decent home in a 
decent, if somewhat expensive, community. 


“ Do you know,” muses Burton, “this is the third time _ 
in four months that I’ve spent Saturday afternoon out — 


here, just sort of hanging around the old place. And 
when I sold it I thought I was glad of it. (He sighs) 
But I’ve missed it. When I think of that place I’m living 
in now—no yard, no sunshine—home! Huh! Four 
dismal walls that keep saying to me—‘You’re here be- 
cause you didn’t appreciate a good home.’ And at night 
when I climb the stairs, each one of the rickety old steps 
creaks out—‘Go on, climb you failure, climb! You were 
up once, but you couldn’t stay there, so go on, climb the 
rest of your life, you poor boob.’ It’s tough, Sterling.” 

Gilbert allows that it is. Of course, if he can do any- 
thing for Burton— He can, Burton admits; he can re- 
lieve his mind, if he will. And then he admits that ever 
since he sold Gilbert the car he has suffered from a guilty 
conscience. Not because the car was not worth the 
money, but because of what went with it. “ Sterling,” 
he says, “ I’ve often thought of you. Like me you mort- 
gaged your home to buy a luxury, and it’s a mistake, and 
I feel responsible. That is really why I came here to- 


night — to let my experience be a warning to you before — 


it’s too late. I hope you understand.” 

The sounds of the jazz music to which the friends are 
dancing in the next room are heard. They remind Bur- 
ton of what he has come to do, and that is to warn 
Gilbert against “skidding into the ditch,” and particu- 
larly against the bunch of friends that seem to have 
successfully transferred themselves to the Sterling home. 
“When I sold you the car, I didn’t mean to throw in all 
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those accessories,” Burton explains, and he wants to 


apologize. Let Gilbert beware of them. They are fair- 


weather friends, all of them. They will be loyal and 
lovely so long as the graft is good, but once the break 
comes they will treat Gilbert just as they treated him. 
A statement that Gilbert knows to be true, though he 
tries to resent it. 

Now the dancers are back from the other room, and 
finding their old friend Burton there, receive him with ' 
that thinly-veiled rudeness characteristic of their kind. 
Gilbert asks him to stay to dinner, but he admits that he 
has given up parties, which rather amuses the crowd. He 
is gone now, to the relief of the friends who proceed 


_ to pity him for the poor old thing that he is — a failure. 


“ Old Burton is just a poor fool, that’s all,” is Harold’s 
opinion. “Good old wagon, but done broke down,” 
agrees Rogers. Well, they had better get started. Every- 


_ body’s starved. But they-are reckoning without their host. 


“ T’m not going,” announces Gilbert, by way of hurling 


_a bombshell into the center of the party. 


They argue with him, plead with him, and Marilyn 
grows quite peevish with him. But he sticks to his state- 
ment. He is not going. Why? Well, for one reason, 


he thinks they treated Burton contemptibly. And _ if 


Burton deserves that sort of thing from them, so does he. 


‘ GILBERT — I’ve been just as much of a fourflusher as 
he ever was. The only difference between him and me, 
is, that I’m not going to wait for you backbiters to quit 
me — I’m going to have the fun of quitting you. 

MarILyn — (coming to him). Why dear, what are 
you saying? 

Haroip — Just a minute, Gilbert. 

GILBERT — (moving toward them). No, you listen to 
me, please. I’m not going with you tonight because I 
can’t afford your company. I-haven’t any more money 
to spend on you. I’m in debt now. 
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Marcaret — Gilbert, don’t get so excited. If we’ve 
said anything to hurt your feelings I’m sure we didn’t 
mean it. : 

Harotp — Why no, our remarks weren’t directed at 
you, old fellow. Come on, forget it, and let’s go. 

BERTRAM — Yes, let’s go. (He starts toward the door, 
Margaret follows.) 


Marityn — Gilbert dear, I think you owe our guests 


an apology. 

Haroitp — Oh, no, he doesn’t. Come on, Gilbert. (He 
takes his arm, Gilbert pulls away. Harold starts for the 
door.) 

MarcGarET — Shall we start now, Gilbert? 

GILBERT — I’m sorry, but I’m not going. 

Marityn — But why not, dear? 

GILBERT — Do I have to explain my reasons? I have 


no right to go. (To Harold) I’ve fallen behind the | 


procession, that’s all. (Crossing to Bertram) I was a 
good little wagon, but I’ve done broke down! I’m as 
poor as Burton, is that clear? I’m broke, absolutely 
broke. (Zo Marilyn) Do you understand that? 

ga’ — Yes, of course, but I think it’s a silly way 
to be. 

GILBERT — Oh, my God! So do I, but we’ve come to 
it, and now that we have I know just what to expect 
from my friends. 


Harold is inclined to resent this, but his is rather a 
pallid resentment, and Gilbert is ready to meet it. He 
knows the Winston type —the fellow whose specialty 
it is to get up parties and then be called to the telephone 
when the check is due. “ You’re just a bunch of spongers, 
that’s all!” he shouts at them in his wrath; “and decent 
people shouldn’t tolerate you! In fact, decent people 
don’t. It’s only those that have left the decent life that 
associate with your kind. And now I want you all to 
get out of my house!” 
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Naturally they are shocked; quite put out, in fact. 
But they go —and take two bottles of “hootch” with 


- them. Marilyn is furious at the insult Gilbert has 


offered their friends— her friends. “I won’t tolerate 
such humiliation,” she shouts at her excited young hus- 
band. “ Why I'll never be able to look at those people 
again.” 


GILBERT — I never want you to. 
Marityn — You don’t want me to? What have you 
to say about what I shall and shall not do? I didn’t get 


_ married to be your slave. Oh, I’m ashamed of you; why 


you actually told them to get out as if—as if—well, I’m 
going to get out, too.... If you had any consideration 


‘for my feelings you couldn’t say such terrible things to 


people I like, even if you have turned against pena.) 32.) 
I know why you wouldn’t go out tonight, you’re jealous 
because I was out dancing with Harold Winston again. 
And you can afford to be jealous of him, because he at 
least is a gentleman. Well, I’m going—do you hear me? 


Tm going! I’m leaving you forever, do you realize that? 


Ill send for my things tomorrow, but I never want to see 


you again, and I’ll never, never, come back! 


GILBERT — All right! That’s right in keeping with the 
whole idea! I put them out because I discovered what 
loyal friends they were, and now that I’m broke you 
leave me flat. Fine! That’s twentieth century devotion! 
Well, go on, then! Beat it! See if I care! But before 
you go, I want you to know that you’ve been just as 
much of a leech as they ever were. 

MariLyn — (startled by his sudden attack). Gilbert! 

GILBERT — Ever since you married me you've accepted 
my suppott, I’ve paid for your living, your clothes, your 


_ luxuries. I’ve even furnished a dancing partner for you, 


and what have you ever done? Nothing! 
Marityn — Gilbert, are you going to scold me? 
GILBERT — No, I’m just going to give you hell! 
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_ And, in fact, he does. As a wife she has been many 
things she should have been and a lot no helpful wife 
would have been. For one thing she’s that most trying 
of all wifely types, “the vamping wife.” A man can get 
away from a“ nagging wife,” but with a vamp he hasn’t 
a chance. And she has literally “baby deared” him 
into a mess he’ll never be able to get out of! 


GILBERT — You believed in a woman being proud of 
her home. You were always going to cook my meals for — 
me. Why, we haven’t had a meal in here in months, and 
I haven’t had any more indigestion. But I was willing 
to drink your terrible coffee, and eat your burnt biscuits, 
just to please you. 

Marityn — But Gilbert — 

GILBERT — We were going to sit in our vegetable 
garden and watch little Gilbert pick radishes. We'd 
have a little Marilyn also romping around, just to make 
our home complete. Why we even contemplated twins. 
(He rises and moves across the room) We-were going 
to sit before the fireplace and read our future in the 
dying embers. Those embers have been dead for a long 
time, and we have no future together now. I’ve not only 
ae beyond my means, but I’ve stolen money to do it 
with, 

MarILyN — (jumping to her feet). Gilbert! No! 

GILBERT — That’s why Mr. Stapleton was here tonight, 
to call me a thief! And now that I’ve told you what’s 
on my mind you can go whenever you're ready. I de- 
serve to lose everything, anyway. (He breaks down, 
sinks down on the divan and buries his head in the 
pillows.) ; 

MARILYN — (after a pause she moves over and stands 
over him). Gilbert, 1— (The door opens, and Smith, 
a detective enters.) 

Smitu — Mr. Sterling? 

GILBERT — Yes? 


ee ee 


ca 
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SMITH — (opening his coat and displaying his police 


badge). May I have a word with you? 


MariLyn — (rushing to Smith, and crying). Oh, 
please, please don’t take him away! ~He hasn’t done 
anything wrong. I know he hasn’t! We can pay every 
cent of the loss! We can borrow from mother! We can 
sell the house! We can sell the car! We can sell every- 
thing! (She turns and runs into Gilbert’s arms, sobbing.) 

GILBERT — (trying to comfort her). There, there dear, 
don’t cry. Let’s be a couple,of good losers. (She is 
still sobbing, he kisses her, turns, and walks up to Smith) 
Come on, I'll go with you. 

SMiTH — You? I’ve got a summons here for Mrs. 
Sterling, she’s been exceeding the speed limit again. 
(Marilyn stops sobbing, looks up with an amazed expres- 
ston, and sits abruptly on the divan behind her. Gilbert 
looks at Marilyn. The curtain falls as Smith continues 


_ speaking) The chief told me to tell you that if she 


doesn’t cut out this fast driving he’ll see that she not 
only gets a fine, but a few days in jail — 


The curtain falls 


ACT III 


A month later the Sterlings are living in the same 
West Forty-Eighth Street apartment building which _ 
houses the Burtons. “It is typical of apartments of 
that class, the wallpaper is old and streaked and the 
furniture is of cheap golden oak.” 

Marilyn is doing her own work, and is at the moment 
taking delight in a freshly baked loaf of home-made 
bread Mrs. Burton has brought in. It has been rather a 
irying experience for Marilyn, losing everything and 
moving from her dear little suburban home into a stuffy 
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“walk-up ” apartment in New York— particularly as 


she now feels very keenly her own responsibility in the’ 


matter. She loves Gilbert more than anything else in 
the world, she admits to Mrs. Burton, but “Gee, ’m a 
punk wife!” 

“Was” a punk wife would probably be better, for 
Marilyn has changed the last month. She is still “ vamp- 
ing” successfully, but she is mixing housework and 
homemaking with it, and Gilbert has recovered some of 
the spirit he had in the days of the honeymoon. 

He comes in now, lugging a long, low, rakish and 
heavy box that is later to be revealed as a surprise for 
Marilyn. Finding Burton present he puts his present 
aside for the moment. - Gilbert has been spending the 
day, as usual, looking for a “real” job. They are pretty 
scarce, he finds, but he is young and hopeful. 


Burton — I suppose you got enough out of the house 
to hold you over for a while? 

GILBERT — (crossing to him). No, I didn’t. 

Burton — Too bad. 


GILBERT — (sitting on the trunk beside Burton). 1 


didn’t even get enough to pay Mr. Stapleton in full. 
Burton — You know, I don’t think that fellow is giv- 
ing you a square deal. Why he’s just grinding you down. 
GILBERT — No he isn’t. Why he’s giving me a chance 
to make good. Gosh, I still owe him a thousand dollars, 
and all I can send him is a measly ten dollars a week. 
Burton — And youw’re only getting thirty-five? 
GILBERT — That’s not the idea. He’s giving me a 
chance to pull myself out of a hole that I got myself 
into, and don’t you forget, there are a lot of poor fellows 
in jail right now whose intentions were just as good as 
mine. 
Burton — You don’t have to worry about jail, and 
you don’t have to pay him another nickel until you’re in 
a position to. When he accepted your first money he 
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. condoned the whole business, and he can’t prosecute you 
now without getting in trouble himself. 
GILBERT — I know that. But my conscience can. _ It’s 
a matter of honor with me. Why I can never hold up 
my head again until this thing is paid, and I wanted to 
os it tomorrow, because I promised I’d pay it in thirty 
ays. 


But there isn’t much chance of his being able to do 
that — unless he can sell the car. Yes, the “old boat” 
still remains anchored to him, though he has advertised 
it every day, made the rounds of all the dealers, and 
answered all the inquiries for cars. “I seem to be the 
only sucker left in the world,” Gilbert concludes. Of 
course he has had offers, but he can’t afford to sell for 
less than the thousand dollars he needs to square his 
account with Stapleton. Meantime he cannot even afford 
a garage, and the car has been parked in front of the 
building ever since they moved in. But, there is hope! 
Gilbert has sent for Donroy, the best little automobile 
salesman in the business, and Burton is sure iN 
is coming out all right. Es 


Burton — Say, if you’ll just make up your mind that 
your troubles are all over, and really think it, there’s 
nothing to it. Think it when you get up in the morning, 
and all day long just keep saying to yourself, “ Well — 
everything’s going to be all right.” Can you say that? 

GILBERT — I feel terrible, but I’ve got to laugh at you.. 

Burton — Is that so? Well, never mind laughing at 
me, go on, just say it: “Everything’s going to be all 

right.” 

GILBERT — No, that’s a lot of bunk. 

Burton — It’s not a lot of bunk. Will you say it? 

GILBERT — Oh, very well. Everything is going to 
be — (There is a knock on the door) Come in. 

_ Burton — (crosses to the door and opens it. Tom, 
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the janitor, stands in the hallway). Ah, the janitor. 
Hello, Tom. 

Tom—Mr. Burton. (Sees Sterling sitting on the 
trunk and crosses to him) Say, excuse me, Mr. Sterling, 
but a policeman downstairs just tells me that the law 
allows half an hour for parking. He allows a couple of 
hours, but he says your machine has been standing there 
a couple of weeks. He threatens to pinch you and see 
that you pay a heavy fine. 

GILBERT — (rising from the trunk). Everything is 
going to be all right! 

Burton — Where’s the cop now, Tom? 

Tom — Downstairs at the door. I told him Mr. Ster- 
ling wasn’t at home. (Turning to Gilbert) But later 
on you'd better take your machine around to a garage, 
for he’s liable to come up here and — 

GiLBert — All right, Tom, thanks. Everything is 
going to be all right. 


Gilbert thinks some of getting Tom to help him with 


Marilyn’s present, which, it now appears, is a window 
box to sort of take the place of the garden she misses so 
much. When Tom smilingly admits that he loves to do 
any kind of little odd job, just to pick up extra money, 
Gilbert decides to put in the box himself. 

Everything is going to be all right! But it has a slow 
way of working around that way. Even Donroy fails 
them. He is no longer in the automobile business, but 
is selling suburban real estate. Then Gilbert thinks per- 
haps he might sell the car back to Burton, seeing that 
that thrifty neighbor has confessed to having saved a 
thousand dollars since he has returned to the simple life. 
Sut Burton only laughs at the suggestion. He has the 
thousand, it is true, but he would like to see anyone get 
it away from him. 


Something, however, will have to be done. Tom, the. 


janitor, is back to report that the policeman is again 
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demanding that the car be moved. t can’t stand in the 
street forever. 


GILBERT — Tom, I’m trying my best to do something 
about it. Do you know anyone who wants to buy a 
machine? 

Tom — Well, I might, if the price is right. 

GILBERT — Well, I'll tell you — 

_ Marirtyn — (moving over towards Gilbert). A thou- 
sand dollars. 

GILBERT — Yes, if I can hides cash. 

Donroy — (crossing to Tom). Wait a minute, Ster- 
ling, you can get more than that. (To Tom) You say 
you know some one who might buy it. 

Tom — Yes, I think so. 

Donroy — Then [’ll tell you what rll do. I want to 
help Mr. Sterling, and selling cars is my middle name. 
Now this machine isn’t worth more than a thousand 
dollars, but I’ll get fifteen hundred for Sterling, and a 
commission for you. You tell me where this bird lives, 
I'll go and see him myself. Who is he? 

Tom — Me. 

GILBERT — What a fine help you turned out to be. 

BurToN — (coming to Tom). Tom, are you really 
thinking of buying a car? 

- Tom — Yes, Mr. Burton, I’ve been thinking of it for 
some time. (To Gilbert) Ive examined your car, Mr. 
Sterling, and it looks all right to me. (Over his shoulder 
to Donroy) And I know something about machines... 
(To Gilbert) How much? 

Marityn — A thousand dollars. 

GILBERT — Yes, that’s right. If I can have the cash 
tonight. 

Tom — Just a minute. (He goes out into the hall and 


‘  ealls downstairs) Mary! Oh, Mary! 


MariLyn — What do you want with her? 
Tom — My check book. 
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So Tom buys the car, in spite of Gilbert’s frank warn- 
ing that he should not, when he sees the janitor really 
is in earnest. “I want to sell it, Lord knows, but I hate 
to see you get in wrong. Look at Burton, he owned the 
car before I did, and it almost sunk him! I bought it, 
and it rode me out of a nice little home into all this 
mess! Forget it, Tom, I’m tipping you right. Every 
man who can afford it should own an automobile, but 
not a couple of young fellows like us, just trying to 
succeed. See what I mean?” 

Sure Tom sees. But it happens he can afford it. He 
is janitor for twenty buildings and he gets forty dollars 
a month from each of them. With a car devoted to the 
business he may add a few more. “Tom, are you really 
buying this car for yourself?” Burton demands. “ Cer- 


tainly, Mr. Burton. You see, my wife has one of her — 


own!” 

And when Mary, his wife, comes with the check book 
she is wheeling her car — with a baby boy in it! 

With Tom’s check for a thousand dollars in hand Gil- 
bert is ready to meet the Stapleton note the following day, 
but as it happens he is not able to keep it even that long. 
While they are getting their supper, Gilbert all dressed 
up in a kitchen apron ready to help, there is a knock at 
the door and Mr. Stapleton himself enters. He has come 
to do a little more investigating, and what he finds this 
time pleases him, although his preliminary remarks do 
not intimate as much. 


STAPLETON — Well, tomorrow is the first of the month. 

GitperT — Yes sir, and I have the money for you, 
that is, if you care to accept this check. If not, I'll 
bring you the cash in the morning. (Hands him the 
check.) 

STAPLETON — (looking at the check). For the car? 

GILBERT — Yes sir. 

STAPLETON —I suppose you think I’ve been pretty 
hard on you? 
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GitBert — Well, it wasn’t very easy, but I’m glad to 
be able to square our account. And now that I have, I’ 
want to tell you again that I never really intended to 
misuse your money. I want you to believe that. 

STAPLETON — Sterling, I couldn’t think any more of a 
son than I thought of you, but you had to find bottom. 
You had to face the consequences of your own mistakes. 
That’s where most men fall down. They can’t come 
through and meet the test. When you sold your home 
to pay me some money on account, I said to myself, 
well, it’s hard on him — but he needs the lesson more 
than I do the money. But, I want to tell you that that 
little ten dollars a week you sent me was the biggest 
money I ever I ee pauses) ‘bees how’s. Mrs. 
Sterling? 

Crane She’s very well, thanks. 

STAPLETON — I suppose she’s unhappy here? 

GILBERT — No, indeed. Why she’s a regular little 
woman. That’s one thing I’ve found out in all this mess. 
She cares more for me than all the luxuries we ever had. 

STAPLETON — Well, that helps a man through trouble, 
doesn’t it? 

GILBERT — You bet it does. 

STAPLETON — Yes sir! 

GILBERT — Yes sir! 

STAPLETON — You know, when my wife and I were 
your ages, we lived in a little room over a junk shop. 
Now, they say that my house is the finest on the island. 
But Id trade it all for that little room, if I could go. 
back there and find my wife waiting for me. 

GILBERT — (after a pause). I’m sorry. 

STAPLETON — That’ s all right. That’s all right. (A ve 
a pause) Well, you’re broke I suppose? 

‘Ginpert — Yes sir. 

STAPLETON — Sterling, I’m going to help you to a 
start. (Holds out the check to him) You can owe me 


- this. 
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Gitpert — No, thank you, sir. I want to wipe the 
slate clean. (He takes the check) Ill endorse it. (He 
endorses the check and hands it back to Stapleton.) 

STAPLETON — (putting the check in his pocket). Well, 
I’ll expect you at the office in the morning. 

GILBERT — Mr. Stapleton, you don’t mean — 


StTaPLETON — I think you’re still the man for that job. 


For a moment Gilbert is too stunned to realize his 
sudden fortune. And then he is too choked with emotion 
to voice his thanks. There are tears in his eyes as he 
puts out his hand and gives his forgiving employer a 
mighty grip. To relieve the boy’s embarrassment the 
older man discreetly withdraws and the next minute 
Marilyn has burst through the kitchen door radiantly 


happy. 


Marityn — Oh Gilbert, isn’t it wonderful? I heard 
every word. Now, maybe we can buy one of those nice 
little bungalows from Mr. Donroy, and maybe a little 
car — 

GILBERT — (interrupting). No sir, no car! 

MariLyn — But dear, I mean a car like Mary has. 

GILBERT — A car like Mary has? 

MariLtyn — And you'll have to buy me that, whether 
you want to or not. 

GILBERT — (taking her in his arms). Everything is 
going to be all right! 


The curtain falls 


~ so 


“THE HERO” 
A Tragi-Comedy in Three Acts 


By GILBERT EMERY 


THE playgoing public, as such, did not approve of 
“The Hero.” At least it was not a popular success. 
But those who did approve of it were so enthusiastic in 
their approval, and their enthusiasm was, to us, so thor- 
oughly justified, that we could not conscientiously (for 
reasons that are more fully set forth in the introduction 
to this volume) substitute for it a less worthy drama 
with a greater popular success and a longer run to its 
credit. 

“The Hero,” whose author, Gilbert Emery, is better 
known to the readers of short stories under his own — 
name, Emery Pottle, was first tried at a series of special 
matinee performances in the spring of 1921. It gave 
such promise at the time that it was immediately with- 
drawn by its producer, Sam H. Harris, and held for 
revival as a feature of the regular season in the fall. 

On September 5, 1921, it was revived at the Belmont 
Theater, Richard Bennett succeeding Grant Mitchell in 
the rdle of Andrew. It ran for eighty performances and 
was then withdrawn, presumably until, as the Great War 
recedes farther into the background, the attitude of the. 
people toward its heroes in uniform is ruled a little 
more by common sense and a little less by sentiment. 

“The Hero” tells the story of two brothers — one a 
fighting hero, but a moral rotter, the other a plodding 
ne’er-do-well who, with unconscious heroism, meets the 
everyday problems thrust upon him and solves them to 
the best of his limited ability. 

In. the dining room of a “small, rented, jerry-built 
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house” in a small town near New York live Andrew 
Lane, his wife Hester, and his six-year-old son, Andy. 
Living with them are Andrew’s mother, Sarah Lane, and 
Marthe, a Belgian refugee whom the Lanes took in, 
early in the war, in an effort to do their bit in alleviating 
the sufferings entailed by the struggle. Hester Lane, the 
most sentimentally patriotic of the Lanes, is largely re- 
sponsible for the introduction of Marthe into the house- 
hold. Andrew is eager to do his part, but he finds his 
meager salary as an insurance solicitor insufficient to 
meet the mounting expenses of his home, and he is, 
therefore, somewhat less enthusiastic about the arrange- 
ment. 

In the opening scenes of the play we learn from the 
mother, a querulous, whining, pessimistic old lady of 
sixty, that her youngest son, Oswald, is a soldier in 
France, and we suspect from her spirited defense of him 
that he was not only a wild boy in his youth, but that 
he had run away from home a dozen years before to 
escape the consequences of the more serious of his 
escapades. 

Hester Lane is in the village, doing the day’s market- 
ing. On her return, excited by news that she has heard, 
she maneuvers Marthe and little Andy out of the house 
that she may the more freely tell her mother-in-law what 
she has heard. 


HEsTER — (her eyes shining with excitement). 
Mother! I’ve got something to tell you. While I was 
out I met Hilda Pierce at the library.: She’s just back 
from France. You remember her? She went with the 
Red Cross. Oh, she had such a wonderful experience! 

SARAH — Women better stay to home where they be- 
long. If the men want to fight — let ’em. 

Hester — Hilda was in a sort of group—I don’t 
know — that visited hospitals and things — wrote letters 
for the men — and talked to them. 
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SaraH —I guess she talked to ’em, all right. 

HEsTER — Mother — she saw — Oswald! 

SARAH — (in agitation). Oswal’! Tell it — can’t you? 
Can’t you talk? (In sudden fear) He ain’t — dead — 
is he? 

HEsTER — (patting her hand soothingly). No—he 
- isn’t dead. Or, at least, I don’t think so. It was in a 
hospital —I can’t remember the place — and this man 
was wounded — it was towards the end of the war it 
happened. Hilda got acquainted with this man. His 
name was Lane. Then— one day it all came out that 
he was Andrew’s brother. 

SARAH — (with almost a sob). Oh, my Lord! Was 
he real sick, did she say? 

HeEsTER — His leg was bad, but the doctors said he’d 
get well. He didn’t know anything about Andrew being 
married to me, or you being with us, or anything. Hilda 
was. going to write a letter to you for him, but before 
she got to it they moved him off to another hospital — 
somewhere — and she never saw him again. 

SARAH — (anxiously). And she don’t know where he 
is now? 

HeEstER— No. But, mother, he was with the French 
Army, not with ours. In a thing they call the “ Foreign 
Legion.” And he was all decorated. He’d been perfectly 
splendid. Just a regular hero! Oh, mother, I think it’s 
just fine — after everything — that — that — 

Sarau — (abruptly and suspiciously). Ever’thing? 
What’d Andrew ever tell you about Oswal’ I’d like to_- 
know? 

HEsTER — Why — nothing so very much, except that 
he was — well, pretty wild when he was a boy, and ran 
away and all that. Why? 

SaraH —Nothin’! That’s why. An’ if you ever hear 
anything real bad about my Oswal’ ’tain’t true! An’ 
_ don’t you believe it is. He warn’t sech a good son as 

_ Andrew, but he warn’t bad. He warn’t bad, I tell ye! 
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Hester — Andrew never said he was. 

Saran — How’d she say he looked? 

Hester — Hilda said he was handsome. Handsome, 
in spite of being sick. Oh, I’d have given—TI don’t 
know what, for her experience. 


SaraAH —I guess Oswald’s about as good-lookin’ as _ 


the Lord intends men folks should be — though that 
ain’t nothin’ for a man to boast of. She said he warn’t 
wounded — bad? 

Hester — No. His foot or his leg, I think. 

SaraH — Oh dear — if I could only see ’im. Hester, 
you ain’t suffered. You ain’t suffered. I tell you women 
has to suffer. Then they know. 

Hester — (not bitterly, but regretfully). Oh, its 


hard enough, this is, when you’re never ‘sure from one ~ 


week’s end to another where the money’s comin’ from to 
pay the bills. It seems to me that lately, everywhere I 
go, everything I do, I just find pretty things thrown in 
my face—only J can’t have them. It isn’t that it’s 
always preity things, though I do like what’s nice, but 
interesting things. Things to give women a chance to 
look outside their own little dooryards—I don’t know 
—to be something. Something that counts more in the 
world —I can’t express it, and I don’t suppose you’d 
understand. But it’s always been like that — just scrap- 
ing along, mamma and I, in that boarding house in 
Brooklyn. 

SaraH — (who has listened with sniffs and snorts of 
disdain). Well, Hester Lane! Of all the speeches I ever 
heard! Pretty things! Interesting things! I never! I 
dunno what women’s comin’ to nowadays! Votin’! I 
s’pose you'll want ter be votin’ too — an’ dancin’! Wim- 
min’s old ’s I be, hoppin’ ’round like monkeys on a hot 
stove lid, and a smokin’ of them nasty cigarettes! Their 
legs a showin’ at one end and their backs and bosoms at 
Vother. You, a married woman with a child and ’s good 
a husband ’s a girl should want, talkin’ like that! I’m 
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ashamed of you!—Hester—a chance! Chance, fiddle- 
sticks! 
_ HEsTER — (out of patience). You don’t understand! 
I can’t tell you! I can’t ever tell you. You always scold 
me like this. 
Saran — Next thing you'll want to get a divorce, I 
s pose — like all the rest of ’em. 
HEsTER — Divorce? You don’t think I’m going to 
run away, do you? . 
SaraH — (horrifiedly). Hester — for the Lord’s sake! 
You ain’t thinkin’ of runnin’ away? 


No, Hester isn’t thinking of running away, but every 
woman longs for a chance to be somebody. A ring at 
the front doorbell follows the elder Mrs. Lane’s dis- 
appearance into the kitchen with the announced intention 
of starting the evening meal. A moment later Hester 
- admits “a young man about twenty-eight, of more than 
ordinary good looks somewhat marred by dissipation, 
rough living and vagabond wanderings. Despite his 
_ battered past he has kept a certain appealing young 
_ charm, a combination of boyishness, impudence, high 

spirits, recklessness, virility and moral weakness. The 

sort of man likely to be rashly loved and rashly for- 

given by most women, many men, children and dogs. 
_ He is dressed very shabbily in cheap garments of assorted 
colors and qualities. In his buttonhole are tiny ribbons 
indicative of military decorations. He is’ slightly lame’ 
and carries a stick. On a lead he has a wretched little . 
yellow female dog.” 

The stranger is looking for Andrew Lane. He knew 
Andrew, he reports, when they were boys together in the 
same “hick” town. He knew “ Mother Lane,” too, but 
he hasn’t time at the moment to stay and meet her. He 
guesses he'll be pushing on. Perhaps he will meet 
Andrew at the station. What name? Oh, just tell 
Andrew that Little Willie called — Little Willie Smart. 
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He has gone. Andrew’s mother can’t remem- 
ber any Smarts in Fisherville, when Hester tells her of 
the strange young man’s call. He’s a burglar, that’s 
mother’s opinion! 

But the mystery is soon cleared. Andrew telephones 
from the station that he has found the long lost Oswald 
and is bringing him home, an announcement that all but 
throws Mrs. Lane into a state of nerves. 


Saran — (hysterically). My boy! Oswal’! Comin’ 
home! Are you sure? (Hester nods assurance) Oh, 
my Lord! He’s comin’ home! (Hustling about) Well, 
he’ll want his supper! We better git the table set right 
off. . . What’d I tell you this mornin’ — when I dropped 
that fork and it stuck right up in the floor? Visitor 
comin’! Is they any sour milk in the house? If they 
is I’11 mix up a pancake batter for supper. Oswal’ allus 
loved pancakes. Hester— don’t stand there ’s if you 
was moonstruck! Do somethin’?! My land! My land! 
My land! (Sarah rushes off into kitchen.) 


SARAH — (rushing in from kitchen). Where’s he goin’ 
ter sleep I’d like ter know? 

HEsTER — Oh, dear! Well —he’ll have to have Mar- 
the’s bed — that’s all. He’s been a soldier and deserves 
the best we can do. And Marthe will have to sleep on 
that cot in the attic. 

SaraH — And plenty good enough fer her, J say. I 
ain’t goin’ ter have her tryin’ none of her monkey shines 
on my Oswal’! 


A moment later Andrew and Oswald arrive. ‘“ Oswald 
still has the dog on the lead and is carrying a battered 
old suitcase. Andrew Lane is a man about forty. Grow- 
ing fattish and baldish. Dressed in worn, but very neat 
clothes and with a face that shows unmistakably his 
simplicity of nature, his indefatigable good humor, his 
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affectionate heart, his lack of mental capacity to carry 
him farther than he is today—a faithful, honest in- 
surance clerk—and his reliability as a husband, son and 
a citizen. His fixed belief that everything is going to 
turn out all right helps him to face cheerfully the finan- 
cial worries from which he has never in his life had a 
respite. He has an irritating trick of snapping his 
fingers as he talks, and this is particularly distasteful 
to Hester. He carries in his hands two paper bags, tied 
up as though from the grocer’s.” 

The reintroduction of “ Willie Smart ” is accompanied 
by considerable excitement. Now he is accepting, with 
good-natured tolerance and some little show of interest, 
his mother’s embrace, and she is sobbing delightedly on 
his shoulder. Andrew seeks to shoulder his way into the 
greeting. 


ANDREW — Well, Ma, what do you think of what the 
cat dragged in? ..°. Hey, there, old son — this is your 
sister, Hester — guess she’ll give you a kiss, too. Go to 
it, bo! 

OswaLp — (hesitates). I never had a sister. 

ANDREW — (laughing). He’s bashful! 

OswaLD — (with his most disarming smile, looks 
straight into Hester’s eyes, then goes to her and kisses 
her on the lips). Gee— I’m glad it’s you! 

HEsTER — (a little confused). And I never had a 
brother. Oh, why didn’t you tell me it was you just 
now? I almost guessed it — I — n 

OswaLp — Well— what do you know about that? 
Say, sister, we’ve got to make up for lost time. 

ANDREW — No time like the present. 

OswaLp —I wanted to see Andy first. I didn’t know 
whether he’d want a poor nut like me to come in here 
_ and muss up his front parlor. 

ANDREW — Aw, shut up! Ain’t he the card? Comes 
walking right up to me when I got out of the train, he 
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did — just landed this morning, he did! And he says, 
“ Hello, And!” just like — 


Gradually as the excitement simmers, Oswald is made 
to feel as much at home as a returned prodigal should. 
Andy, he thinks, has got things pretty soft—with a 
home and a wife and a kid. They manage to trail 
along, all right, Andy assures him. 

They tell him about Marthe, and how she came to 
live with them, the second year of the war. She’s a 
. good girl, Andrew agrees, and an orphan. “ Folks killed 
in the war right in front of her. She kinda helps Hes- 
ter. She'll go away pretty soon, I guess. Studyin’ to 
be a stenographer — ” 

HEsTER — I wanted to do something. Andrew thought 
we couldn’t. We— oh — it seemed so dreadful not to 
help poor little Belgium! It wasn’t much — but it was 
our little bit. I—I wanted to do such a lot —you 
understand? Like you. Oh, we’ve heard — we've heard 
just today about you! 


OswaLp — (flattered). Me? Aw —who’s been hand- 
in’ you the bunk about me? Don’t you — 

HEsTER — You were splendid! We know — and you 
were wounded! 

ANDREW — What’d you think he was—a_ rockin’ 
chair soldier? 

HEsTER — (her eyes shining with excitement. Turns 
to Andrew). Andrew —he was just wonderful! Why, 
Hilda Pierce is back from France, and she says — 
(Looking at Oswald who is facing them) And just 
look at the ribbons in his buttonhole! 

ANDREW — (laughing boisterously). Thought they 
was somethin’ some girl give him. (Sarah Lane enters 
from the kitchen and starts for the sideboard just in 
tume to hear the last of this statement.) 
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| SaraH — Mercy, Oswal’! You ain’t married, are 
~ you? 

OswaLp — (grinning). Sure Ma. Two twins right 
outside in the limousine. I call ’em Clemenceau an’ 
Lloyd George for short. Want to see ’em? 


Marthe and little Andy are back from their walk. 
Oswald takes immediately to the little boy, and little 
Andy is greatly impressed with his new-found uncle. 
They are pals in no time. 

The brothers are a little embarrassed when they are 
left alone. “Each is looking at the other, and old 
thoughts, old memories are surging through their minds. 
Oswald seems rather self-conscious.” But gradually 
they work around to the things that each knows must 
-be talked over sooner or later. 

ANDREW — When pa as knew about his 
_ dyin’ — didn’t you, Os? 

OswaLp — Um-hum. 


ANDREW — Ma come here to live with us. Pa didn’t 
leave a red cent. When everything was settled and the 
debts paid, there wasn’t a darn thing but just a little 
furniture ma hung on to. 

OswaLp — (with a little embarrassment). I was a 
good deal of a darn fool in those days, Andy. I dunno 
why I ever got into that mix-up. 

ANDREW — (awkwardly). I s’pose most every fellow 


-wonders that — when it’s over. I don’t know —I’m no 


better than anybody else — don’t pretend to be. Only 
I never had the money — had to work too hard to raise 
much cain. And now—with Hess and the kid—I— 
OswaLp — (sincerely). Well, you can mark it right 
down in your diary that little ol’ Os is going to play 
straight from now on. Honest, I am, And! 
_ ANDREW — I’m glad to hear it, Os. We're right with 
_ you. 
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OswaLp — (rising, shiftily). Say—was pa—? 
When he found out —? 

Anprew — (frankly but kindly). It pretty near 
killed him. I guess it did, anyway. You see — well — 
the money part of it was awful tough— but when it 
come out about Millie — he — well, I guess you know 
how he’d feel. Os — she’s on the street now, in Roches- 
ter, they say. ; 

Oswatp— Damn it! I’m sorry—but everything 
wasn’t my fault. If dad’d ever treated me like — oh 
well — what’s the use? 

ANDREW — Boy —I don’t want you should ever say 
anything —too hard against the old man. He come 
right acrost when it was up to him. And so did ma. 
And nobody ever knew the worst of it, but old Peters 
in the bank and us. Folks didn’t even know about 
Millie. 

OswaLp — Say, Andy — does she know? 

ANDREW — Hess? | 

OswaLp — Um-hum. 

ANDREW — No. I never told Hester a word — beyond 
— well, that you was a pretty frisky young feller and 
run away from home. Pa and I — you know that part. 
We worked and paid back the money on that check you 
—and the bank let it drop. It came hard for us, Os, 
but if you’ve learned your lesson — why — 

OswaLp — Much ’bliged — Andy. 

ANDREW — That’s all right. And Os, I appreciate 
your wanting to see me first before you told Hess who > 
you were. I don’t want to pick open any old sores, boy, 
specially tonight, when you’ve just come home to us. 
An’ I just wan’ to tell you that what’s done ’s — done. 
Nothin’s gained by harping on old mistakes. You’re 
back and I guess you’ve about wiped out all that tom- 
foolishness — or worse —by what you’ve done over 
there in the war. I guess they didn’t give you those 
ribbons in your buttonhole for looking at the view. 
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But now, the old war’s over and everybody’s glad of it. 
Boy, I want you should make my home your home till 
you get a start, till you get a job; gol darn it, till you 
get a little home and a wifie of your own. See? (He 
sings in a kidding way) 

“With his baby on his knee, he’s as happy as 

can be 
For there’s no place like Home Sweet Home.” 
OswaLp — You’re damn kindly, Andy. I—I appre- 

ciate how you all have —treated me. Far’s the war’s 
concerned, as the Irishman says, “”’Twas a hell of a 
war, but twas the only war we had!” 
Soon the preparations for supper are in full blast, 
with everybody taking a hand and everybody happy. 
During the excitement Andrew manages to have a few 
words with Hester, to tell her, first, that Oswald likes 
her a lot, and to suggest, guardedly, that now that he is 
to live with them perhaps it will be just as well if they 


4 J a hint to Marthe that she had better be thinking of finding 


another home—as soon as she can get a job. Of 
course, there will be the added cost of taking care of 
Oswald and all, and—But Hester does not agree. 
Marthe can’t be put out that way, nor will she risk 
hurting the girl’s feelings by any such suggestion. In 
time she will find a place, but for the present things 
must go on as they are. 

_ Oswald’s meeting with Marthe is quite informal. His 
appraisal of the girl being favorable, as she busies her- 
self setting the table, he assumes his natural “ kidding ” 
way with her and ends by trying to kiss her, to which 
the girl replies by striking at him. “ Aw—~say, Mar- 
tha!” he protests. “Hit a poor soldier? Why, say, I 
bin fightin’ for your country. Got wounded up there 
—see that lame foot? Vous étes naughty girl!” 
_~“She looks him piteously in the face, overcome by 


an emotion she cannot rightly interpret. She speaks in 


a low tone as it were almost a sacrament.” 
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“Tt is I, who kiss you —for my country!” she says, 
as she kisses him upon the forehead. Then, surprised 
at herself, she bolts into the kitchen. “ You’re a funny 
kid,” is Oswald’s comment, as he gazes amusedly after 
her. 

Hester takes up the work of completing the table 
setting — and also that of getting acquainted with Os- 


wald. His manner toward her is a little more restrained, | 


but he is still in a lightly flirtatious mood. She tells 
him how glad everyone is that he has come home, how 
his mother cried and cried — 


OswaLp —I don’t suppose it makes much difference 
to you, my coming back, does it? 
HrEstER— Do you want me to say I’m sorry you 
came? . 

OswaLb — (ingratiatingly). You’re awful good to 
—to your little brother. 

HEsTER — Youre the first hero we’ve ever had. 

OswaLp — Aw —cut that hero stuff out — Hester. 

HEstTeR —I can hardly wait for you to tell me about 
your experiences in the war. They’ve laughed at me so 
here — because I cared about the war so—oh! I did 
care! Awfully! Like you! 

OswaLp — (amused).- Like me? 

HEsTER — But you must have, if you went there. 

OswatpD — Oh! (With an amused little whistle of 
two notes.) 

Hester — And now you’re coming back — one of us 
— from the war! It makes it more — ours, don’t you 
see? Gives us a share in it. 

OswaLp — (admiringly). Say, you’re a regular little 
patriot, eh? Hip-hip stuff! (Maliciously) Brother 
Andy didn’t go to war, did he? 

HEsTtER— No. He couldn’t — he — you see, with us 
women and baby and — 

OswaLp — Did he want to go? 


a 
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HEsTER — How could he? If it hadn’t been for baby, 
I'd have gone! I’d have loved going! And doing any- 
thing! Washing dishes! Scrubbing floors! Washing 
the boys’ clothes! Anybody who’s been there is just 
wonderful to me! 

OswaLp — (with satisfaction). Oh! 

HEsTER —I suppose you think I’m — awfully foolish 


_ —tlike everybody else does. 


OswaLp — Who does? 

HestER — Oh —I don’t know. Do you? 

OswaLp — (leaning over to her). You want to know 
what I think? Well I think you’re just about the 
sweetest little bit of — 

_HEsTER — (breaks in, blushing with embarrassment 
and pleasure). And I think you’re just the biggest little 


:. jollier that — 


_ They are standing very close to each other when 
Andrew’s return interrupts the scene. As Hester leaves 
the room she flings back a tantalizing smile at Oswald. 
“Willie Smart,” she calls, teasingly. . 
_ “Willie Smart,” echoes Andrew. “ Ha— you can’t 
fool that little girl, Os!” 

“Oh, no!” answers Oswald. “I guess I’m in the 
right pew here, all right, all right.” 


ACT II 


In the sitting room of the Lane home. “ The furniture 
and ornaments are a mixture of Mrs. Lane’s ‘front 
parlor set,’ transported hither from western New York 
State after her husband’s death — black walnut and 
green overstuffed pieces of atrocious appearance and less 
comfort — and some of the relics of 1890 from Hester’s 
girlhood home, a Brooklyn boarding house.” 

_ It is a December evening and the family is absent at 
the church attending a meeting of the brethren at which 
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Oswald, home three months now, modestly relates some 
of his reminiscences of the war and thus helps to in- 
crease the contributions to the church fund. Andrew is 
treasurer of the church. 

The friendship between Marthe and Oswald has evi- 
dently made considerable headway during the past three 
months, and as he comes in now, having eluded the 
others, she greets him effusively and with a passionate 
intensity that indicates her dependence upon him. 

“ Oswald is dressed in his poilu uniform — worn, ill- 
fitting, blue. He wears it jauntily and has put on his 
medals —the French croix-de-guerre with palms, the 
Medaille Militaire. On his left shoulder is the red 
cord, the fouragere, granted to Legionaires. There are 
four gold service stripes on his arm.” 


MartHe — Let me look at you! Oh-— you are so 
beautiful in your uniform, my soldier! My hero! 

OswaLp — Feels kinda good to get into the old duds 
again, Marty. You know, kid, I get kinda fed up some- 
times with — with things here. All these damn rich — 
a fellow like me — what show’s he got? They want to 
make him work for ’em—for the damn capitalists, 
that’s what. ’Tain’t fair! I got ’s good a right to be 
rich — better, by God, ’n’ this old uniform’s the proof 
of it! Good ’s those greasy hogs! Divide up property, 
Martha, share and share alike, I say! 

MarTHE — (passionately). Oswald—let us go 
away! Take me away from here. I—I—hate it! 
ae me to—TI don’t care where, I’ll work for you — 

OswaLp — Sure, kitten, sure — gimme time — gimme 
time! 

MartTHe — Your brother does not want me to stay 
here any longer. 

OswaLtp — Why don’t he? How do you know? 

MarTHE — Your mother, too. She ’ates me! She is 
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afraid that I should make you with love for me! I 
know! I see! 

Oswatp — Ma! Oh-—don’t let ma get your goat, 
Marty! If ma ever felt real good about anything in 
the world she’d think she was sick and take Peruna. But 
what’s the dope about Andy? I mean—vwhat’d you 
mean about him? Wantin’ you to go? Has—has he 
got on to anything do you think? 

MartHe — Oh, Oswald — cannot we tell them now? 
I do not like this always ’iding and concealing. Let us 
tell them. Then we go and— 

OswaLp — What about Andy? Get down to brass 
tacks. Has he said —? 

MartHE—No. But I know. I feel. I see him look 


_  —look— if we speak or sit together. W’y does he do 


this? 

OswaLp — (somewhat relieved). You keep your shirt 
on, Marty. Old And hasn’t got anything on you — nor 
on me. He couldn’t see the hole in a doughnut — not if 
you took it out and give it to him. But, if you feel like 
this about it— why don’t you beat it? 

MarTHE — You mean — go away? 

OswaLp — Um-hum. 

MarTHE — You know w’y I stay here. For you! 

OswaLp — (patting her shoulder). Yah! Sure. I 
get you. We’re all right. But now, kid, about this tellin’ 
*em — why naturally I’m all for it. But it’s like this. 
I ain’t just found out what I want to do yet. I ain’t 
going to get all tied up in bow knots with some darn 
thing that — well, that I can’t show my ability at and 
make good money, too. And you ain’t got that stenog- 
rapher job yet, see? We'd want to make our getaway 


from here if we told. No. You just trust your Uncle 


Oswald a little longer, girlie, and by golly you'll wear 
diamonds yet. 


Marthe would like to believe in Oswald. She would, 
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if she could, control her awakening jealousy of him and 
his interest in the others — in little Andy, for one, and 


yes — his interest in Héster, too. She has noticed that! — 


Hester would love him if she dared, Marthe screams 
accusingly, and he knows it, which puts Oswald in a 
rage. But though she is intimidated by his threatening 
manner, and fearful that she may lose him to another, 
Marthe persists hysterically in demanding that he declare 


his love for her and his determination to protect her. 


Finally the breaking point comes and she pathetically 
confesses her condition. 


MartTHE — You see —I must go. 

OswaLp — Stop crying, kid. I gotta think. You 
lemme think. (She sobs aloud) Sure, we'll go away 
—but you gotta lemme fix things— Don’t you tell 
anybody! You hear? (The outer door slams) Oh, 
Christ! Here they come! Stop crying! 


Oswald succeeds in pushing the unhappy Marthe out 
of the room before the family, returning from the 
church meeting in high spirits, troops in. They are full 
of congratulations for the hero of the evening, and 
proud of the fact that his talk helped to boost the col- 


lections to five hundred dollars, which Andrew, as treas- | 


urer, has brought home with him. 


SaraH — You done reel well, Oswald! Land alive! 
What a time of it you had over there with them 
creechers! 

ANDREW — Craters, Ma! 

SaRAH — Ten days he said he was in one — 

ANDREW — Ten hours, Ma! 


Saran — And nothin’ ter eat or drink but scrapple!. 


HEsTER — Shrapnel! 

SaRaH —It don’t signify! Your pa was a good 
talker, too. At prayer meetin’ and down to the grange. 
I’m glad you done so good Oswal’, jest to show folks in 
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this town that there’s other folks as good as they are 
and some better. The Laneses kin hold their heads up 
with any of ’em. 

ANDREW — (counting the church collection at the 
desk). That’s right, Ma. 


HEsTER — I can’t get it out of my head. All the cold, 
and mud—and_ suffering— and disease—and_ the 
_ wounded — and the dying — 

AnpREw — And the dead! / 

HEsTER — Oswald — you really advanced right over 
the piled-up bodies of your comrades, as they lay there 

'—dead and dying, in the trenches? 

OswaLp — Um-hum. 

HesTeER—Oh! How could you? 

ANDREW — Had to be done, dearie. 

HrEstER — Why, we don’t realize over here what you 
boys went through! (Looking at Andrew) There isn’t 
anything in the whole world too good for you —not 
anything! Oh! Those awful battles—I can just 
understand how you felt! 

OswaLp — So could Fritz! 

SaRAH — Land, Andrew! How can you laff? I do’ 
wan’ to think of it even! Gives me the nawshy! 


The chatter in the sitting room has awakened little 
_ Andy, and he has romped away from Marthe. Only his 
Uncle Oswald can do anything with him in the crisis, 
but he goes back to bed willingly enough once he is 
properly escorted by his favorite soldier, which gives 
Andrew a chance proudly to inform the family that 
his boss was at the night’s meeting and that he took 
. quite a fancy to Os. The boss is going to offer Os a 
job as an insurance man, in fact. And Andrew thinks 
Os ought to take it. He has been rather careless turn- 


ing down jobs, Os has, considering the cost of living 


and everything. 
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The women folks are not so sure. Of course, they 
want Oswald to go to work as soon as he is able, but 
they would hate awfully to see him overdo before he 
is strong and well. Hester, too, would hate to see him 
go — the house has been so much brighter since he has 
been there. If anybody has to go, mother can’t see 
why it shouldn’t be Marthe. And Marthe, according to 
Hester, is going. As for Oswald — 


HesTER — Oswald’s trying. I know he’s trying to get 
something to do. 

AnprEw— Sure. I don’t say he isn’t — but — darn 
it all, if I was a rich man I’d let him set here till he got 
good and ready. I bought him a new suit yesterday, 
too. 

Hester — You did? 

ANDREW — You know, Hess, we’ve got little Andy to 
think of. That money we’re puttin’ by for his college 
education don’t grow very fast. 

HestER — (discouraged). Oh, dear! Nothing seems 
right in this world. 

ANDREW — (cautiously). What I was going to say 
was — Hess—that if you could sort of — you know 
—to Os. He likes you, and if you could maybe sug- 
gest that—? This is a good offer of the boss’s — 

HeEstER —I know Oswald will take it. 

AwnpREW — Yes. I guess he will. Hess— About — 
Mattie’s going—(Confidentially) There ain’t any— 
special reason for it — is there? : 

HEsTER — Special? Reason? What do you mean? 

ANDREW — Oh —I don’t know — but — 

HEsTER — But what? 

ANDREW — Well — Os— you know, he’s always — 
sort of —joshin’ everybody — and—well, I didn’t 
know but maybe he’d be gettin’ fresh with Mattie — 
maybe — 

HEsTER — Why, Andrew Lane 
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ANDREW —I don’t suppose — 

HEsTER —I don’t know how you can even han of 
such a thing! 

ANDREW — Well — when two young people get to- 
gether — 

HEsTER — I don’t believe a word of it! 


Hester’s jealousy “is so evident that anybody but 
Andrew would see it.” He, however, is content to let 
the matter drop, which is more than Hester is willing 
to do. She starts back for the stairs as though she 
would rush up immediately and demand a denial from 
Oswald on the instant —a denial that he ever thought 
now, or ever had thought of Marthe in that way. She 
meets the young man coming down and is momentarily 
flustered. But she manages to effect a hurried escape 
without attracting further attention. 

It is his mother’s. suggestion that Oswald faa better 
sleep downstairs that night on the living room couch. 
Pressed for a reason, she answers: 


Saran —I’d feel safer "bout that money. Them 
burglars kin git anywhere. Church money, and give 
for them little babies, too. 

OswaLp — All right, Ma. 

SaraHu — Oswal’—that Mr. Thornton has told An- 
drew he’d give you a good job — sellin’ insurance. I 


want you should go right down to the city tomorrow and _ - 


OswaLtp — Me? Sell insurance? Nix! 

SARAH — You can’t go on livin’ on Andrew’s shoul- 
ders. Andrew says he thinks you ain’t tried as hard as 
you might to git somethin’ to do. He says — 

Oswatp — Oh! He throws that up to me, does he? 
Course I can go and fight so’s he can live at home on 
Easy Street! Damn slacker! That’s what they call 
“Keep the world safe for democracy!” Well, you can 
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tell him from me I ain’t going to trouble him much — 


longer! 

Saran — What you goin’ ter do? (Anxiously) You 
ain’t goin’ off again, traipsin’ ‘round the world, be you? 

OswaLp —I got plans. 

Saran — Oswal’ — you take this job. Everything’ll 
be all right then. (Wheedlingly) 1 want you should 
git to earnin’. I guess I ain’t any too welcome in this 
house. Ossie — you take it, and we’ll git a little place 
to ourselves. Me and you. And I guess if you wanted 
to, you could git that Pierce gal—from the flirty way 
she acted tonight, carryin’ on so about you — (Picking 
at his sleeve) Ravelin’ on your sleeve! Sign o’ money! 

OswaLp — Money? Oh, well —I’ll see— don’t you 
fret, Ma — 

SaRAH — (piteously). Don’t seem’s if I could bear 
to have you run off agin. I ain’t one to tell my feelin’s, 
but this being away of yourn has jest about killed me 
— ’f you should start off now — (A sudden thought and 
she looks at him anxiously) Oswald — you ben a good 
boy —ain’t you, since you been home? You ain't 
done nothin’ wrong, have you? 

OswaLD — Oh! Between you—you and Andy — 
youd drive a fellow right into Sing Sing! Harp! 
Harp! Harp! Every chance you get! Over a mistake 
I made once. Can’t you let it drop? Can’t lemme for- 


get? Oh—TI’m sick to death of the whole show! I 


wish I’d never come home! . 

SaRAH —’F you had any respect for my feelin’s you 
wouldn’t talk like that. Pretty way for a boy to talk, 
ie all your pa and I and Andy have done for you. 
you? 

OswaLD—Go on! Rub it in! Rub salt on the 
sores! You're having fun, ain’t you? 

SaRaH — I’d cut my hand off fer you Ossie, and well 
you know it, ’f I thought it’d do you any good. - 

OswaLp — Oh, well—I know it, Ma—I—TI’m all 
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tired out tonight. I’m worried — about things. We’ll 
talk it over tomorrow. It’ll all be all right. 


Saraw — I’m goin’ to bed. [’m about beat out. (As 
she gathers up her patent medicine) I hope we'll all 
be alive in the mornin’. 

OswaLp — You don’t ever worry or anything, do you, 
Ma? ; 

SaraAw — Land! What a day we've had of it! And 
me gittin’ up and goin’ to old Mrs. Trumble’s funeral 
tomorrer mornin’. I like to forget it. Andy, I see that 
oldest Trumble boy on the street the other day. You 
know, that lean, pimply-faced one. To my mind, he 
ain’t no better’n a loon. I says, “ How’s yer ma?” I 
says. And he says, “ She’s been practically unconscious 
for two days and she ain’t et nothin’ fer a week, and 
_ her tongue’s black’s the bottom of a kittle; an’ —” he 
says, “ you can’t tell’me them ’re good signs!” Good 
signs! — she was deader’n a door nail inside twenty- 
four hours!’ ’Night! 


It isn’t a pleasant chat Andrew and Oswald have as 
_ soon as their mother has retired. Oswald is ugly. So, 
they want to throw him out, do they? No, Andrew tries 
to assure him, they are just a little bit in hopes he will 
find a job soon, so that he can be earning his own 
living. 

OswaLp — .. . Why don’t you come right out and - 
say what you mean—that you don’t want me here? 
You’re like all the rest of ’em— fight for ’em — get 
wounded for ’°em —croak for ’em, by God! Save their 
old country for ’em, by God, and then have ’em tell 
_ you to go to hell! No sir! Not any in mine! 

ANDREW — Say — what’s the matter with you, any- 
how? What’s the great idea? You talk like one of 
these here Bolsheviks. For the Lord’s sake, Os — keep 
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off that stuff! ’Twon’t do you or anybody else any 
ood. 
¥ OswaLp — It would make a man a Bolshevik just to 
listen to them rotten riddles of yours. I don’t see how 
Hester stands it. 

ANDREW — You needn’t worry about Hess. 

OswaLp — (with an open sneer). No—nor you. 

ANDREW — (regaining his good nature with an effort). 
Well — don’t let’s get to arguing, Os, Sunday night and 
all. I shouldn’t wonder if what you’ve done over there 
has kinda tired you out and put you on the blink, 
physically. And you’ve kinda lost your pep. That’s 
what the doctors say about a lot of the boys. All I 
wanted to say was — that we all — love havin’ you here 
with us, but seein’ as how Morgan forgot to— (With 
an attempt to make a sorry joke) to take me into part- 
nership with him last week — 

OswaLp — (ironically). Ha— ha! 


Of course, Andrew continues, with Marthe gone, 
things will be a little easier — So they are driving out 
Marthe, too, are they? Oswald’s solicitude sounds sus- 
picious to Andrew. “There ain’t anything — funny — 
between you and Mattie —is there?” he inquires anx- 
iously. “No, there ain’t!” Oswald replies, furiously. 
“, . . Is there any other damn thing you can throw up 


to me? You’ve done pretty well so far. Piker! Bol- — 


shevik! Yellow dog! And now —” 

Hester is coming down the stairs. She,has heard a 
part of the row for all Andrew’s efforts to prevent it, 
but neither of the boys will satisfy her curiosity as to 
what it is all about. 

Andrew, it now transpires, has an early morning 
engagement in a neighboring town, necessitating his 
taking a night train over. He expects to be back the 
first thing in the morning — but if he isn’t he wants 
Hester to be sure and take the church money around to 
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the bank and deposit it. It’s too much to have lyin’ 
around loose. 

Now he has gone and Hester and Oswald find them- 
selves alone. The silences are a little embarrassing, 
they find, and conversation a bit difficult, though Hester 
holds it pretty consistently to a demand to know what 
had passed between Andrew and Oswald before she in- 
terrupted them. But she gets little satisfaction from 
Oswald. 

Learning that he is planning to sleep on the couch, 
she insists upon fussing about his being cold, which 
further irritates him. He’ll be all right with his over- 
coat. He’s slept in worse places — the thought of which 
reduces Hester to sympathetic tears. She, too, is cold 
and hungry for comfort. He lights the gas log in the 
grate and sits before it as she tells him what a differ- 
ence his being in the house has made to: her —to all 
- of them, in fact. 

But, he is going’ away — 

It is the first she has heard of it! Now she knows 
what the quarrel with Andrew had meant! She will 
never, never forgive Andrew! But Oswald manages to ~ 
quiet her. She is nervous and excited and tired — and 
she had better go to bed, he tells her. Still she lingers 
— long enough to mend a rip in his coat sleeve, and 
to quiz him, subtly, about the women in France who 
were especially nice to him— after he got out of the 
hospital. “‘Oh— women?” admits Oswald, when she 
forces him finally to answer: “ Oh, they’s women enough _.- 
everywhere. Too many of ’em! Say, it’s getting warm 


HEsTER — Isn’t it nice — being here —so warm, and 
comfy? Do you know it is the first time we have been 
really alone? Tell me more about the war. I love to 
hear about it and you boys that have really done things 
—won’t ever talk... . ; 
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OswaLp — (stretching himself out at ease on the 


couch, after a silence). So warm— and comfy. Some- 


times, over there, when I’d maybe be settin’ up to my 
waist in ice water and just cussin’ out the whole damn 
show —I’d think of places, warm—and comfy. Id 
never had ’em. But I’d seen ’em and heard about ’em 
—like this. I’m a poor lot, Hester, I guess. I’ve 
hoboed it, and dead-beat it all over the damned place, 
ever since I was a kid of sixteen. I’ve seen the worst of 
everything — women and men — and God’s made some 
birds, I'll say. I’ve gone down the line with ’em. 
Greasers in Mexico, Chinks in Shanghai, Wops in 
Naples, Niggers in Port Said— oh, God, I do know 
everything. Every damn thing! If they’d been a kid 
like you waitin’ for me—maybe— Then comes the 
war. I goes in along with a guy named Bill that 1 
picked up over in Chili—a Swede. We gets in the 
Foreign Legion. God! What a swell bunch! Gee! 
Old Bill was a card. He got his all right. Falls down 
in the attack right by me. “Come on, Bill!” I says, 
“to hell with ’em!” “I got mine!” he says, and he 
had. I couldn’t stop to do anything. I never saw Bill 
again. They gimme that junk— (Pointing to the 
medals on his coat.) 


HEsTER — War cross and two palms! 

OswaLp — — for what I done that day. 

Hester — Taking that dreadful machine gun! 

OswaLp — And bringin’ six Fritzies back by the tails 
— and the next day, I gets mine. (Resentfully) Only 
I don’t die—bum foot. (He raises the built-up shoe 
and lets it down with a thud.) 


“Hester slips down to the couch and as she sits there 
she lays her cheek against his left arm. Oswald regards 
her, half in pity and half in amusement; he seems to 
be working out some plan in his mind. He frowns. 
His eyes wander to the secretary, speculatively.” 


Le 
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HeEstER— All you’ve seen and done. And all I 
haven’t. It doesn’t seem fair, somehow. 

OswaLp — You mean you're fed up, sis? 

Hester — I can’t explain — you wouldn’t understand. 
Something’s wrong, somewhere. Life is wrong, I guess. 
(Bitterly) _Oh—what does it all matter? 

OswaLp — (frying her out). Suppose — just for in- 
stance — suppose I told you that I was fed up— you 
understand what I mean—and wanted some place, 
warm — and comfy as you say, and somebody who’d 
help make it so. Somebody who’d want me there. 
_ Somebody — who’d understand me, and stick to me — 
through hell. My kind o’ girl. Every fellow’s got his 
kind, you know. Suppose I said I’d been homesick for — 
her, just plain nutty — till I got right where I’d got to 
have her by me — for keeps. Had to! Dotty about her. 
Suppose I said all that, Hester? What would yow say, 
sis? (So great is Hester’s emotion that she cannot 
reply. Oswald eyés her with a certain amusement, a 
certain contempt) You'll know — when I’m gone. 

HEsTER — Oswald! Don’t go— 

OswaLp — (in a cold, matter-of-fact voice). No. 1 
~ain’t your kind, sis—do you get me? Gee! It’s ’most 
eleven o’clock. What do you know about that? You're 
all tired out. All in. You'll feel better in the morn- 
ing. ... Hess lemme give you a tip. You stick to 
your kid — he’s hero enough for you. 


“Hester, utterly at sea, hesitates miserably, seeing her .- 
poor little dream shattered to bits. At last she rises and 
‘without a backward glance drags herself hopelessly out 
of the room and upstairs. Oswald coolly watches her 
go, a little smile of contempt on his face. As she dis- 
appears he laughs shortly.” 

_Now he prepares to sleep on the couch. The pros- 
pect isn’t particularly pleasing to him. Suddenly he 
remembers a cablegram that came for him earlier in the 
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day. It offered him a job in Paris, so he told Marthe. 
He re-reads it and with a determined “ You bet ye I 
will!” thrusts it into his pocket and goes quickly to the 
secretary. 

He starts to write an answer to the cablegram, but 
hesitates before it is finished. His eye falls on the 
drawer in which he has seen Andrew put the church 
money. Evidently he is trying to decide whether or not 
he should take it. The temptation is strong, but he 
fights it off. He goes back to the couch — but again 
his thought is drawn to the desk and the money. Sud- 
denly he makes up his mind and goes swiftly back to 
the desk. Finding the key, he unlocks the drawer, takes 
out the bag of money. and stuffs it into his overcoat 
pocket. He is just turning away when a gasp of anguish 
back of him causes him to turn quickly. In the arch- 
way leading to the stairs stands Hester. She is in her 
nightdress, with a wrapper thrown over it. Across her 
arm she carries a blanket she is bringing to him. She 
has seen him steal the money. 

“The two stare at each other for a moment of silence. 
Marthe runs down the stairs and into the room. Her 
eyes are on Hester with furious accusation. Her gaze 
travels to Oswald for explanation. With a mutter of 
rage Oswald rises and pushing between the two women 
he goes upstairs to his room. Marthe regards Hester 
with loathing and anger for a moment and then with a 
little cry of ‘Oswald!’ she follows him up the stairs. 
Hester stands petrified with horror and anguish. The 
blanket falls from her nerveless arm as she looks 
straight before her.” 

The curtain falls 


ACT III 


All night long Hester watches the stairs and the front 
door, determined that Oswald shall not leave the house 
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with the church funds. Eight o’clock the next morning 
finds her wrapped in the afghan that was to have cov- 
ered Oswald, still keeping her vigil at the foot of the 
stairs. There is a step on the stairs and Hester starts 
nervously — but it is Marthe who comes down. “ Her 
disordered hair, red eyes, and distraught countenance 
betray only too well the fact that she, too, has spent a 
sleepless night filled with tears and anguish. She gives 
Hester a look of fierce contempt —” 

They are both on the verge of nervous hysteria. It 
takes little to start them covertly sneering and snapping 
at each other. Marthe is even defiant in her boast that 
it is she, and not Hester, whom Oswald loves, try as 
Hester did to take him away from her. Yes, he is her 
lover! He is going to marry her! Together they will 
go away, far away! It is necessary that they should go 
away — 

Hester’s disgust is heightened by this last revelation 
of Oswald’s perfidy, but Marthe is proud, proud, proud 
—and prepared to scream the fact at the top of her 
voice. 


MartTHE — You hate me — because I am happy! 

HeEsTtER — You— happy? Oh! Martha! 

MArTHE — Yes — yes — yes! 

Hester — This is a happy house! (Marthe sobs hys- 
terically) Stop crying! Stop! (The physical strength 
of Hester dominates the girl and makes her stop crying 
just as though she were a child. Hester speaks to her .- 
in a cold, precise voice) I don’t care what he does — 
or what you do! He can take you wherever he pleases 
— the sooner, the better. After I’ve seen him. Do you 
understand? Listen to me! Are you listening? I want 
you to tell me everything you know about last night! 

Don’t lie! 

MarTHE — (whimpering). I hear you talk! And 

talk! Downstairs. I wait for you to come up. You 
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take off your dress— you go down—to him. Oh! 
Madame! You shall not take him from me! 

HesteR — Oh — stop that ridiculous stuff! There’s 
no good going on like that. I want to know what you 
two intend doing with that money. 

MartTHE — Money? 

Hester — Who planned it? You or he? He did, I 


suppose — didn’t it mean anything to you that you'd 


had -a home here? Kindness—friendship? Care? 
That you could calmly plot together right under this 
roof? Knowing what it would mean to us? After hav- 
ing sunk as low as you could with him— you could 
plan that! . 

MartHe — Mon dieu! Plan what? 

HEsTER — That! (Points towards the secretary) You 
knew what he was going to do! That’s why you came 
down. (Less convincingly) You have said very wicked 
things of me this morning. You— you had no right to 
do so. You ran away from me last night. You wouldn’t 
let me explain. I came down last night to see if he had 
enough covers on his couch—it was cold —he was 
going to sleep here on account of the money. It’s true! 
(Marthe sneers) When I got to that door —he was — 
I saw him—stealing that church money from the drawer! 

MartHE—No! No! O mon amour. Tw as fait ca 
pour moi! 

HEsTER —- Stop talking French! You wicked girl, I 
want you to understand one thing clearly. Neither you 
nor he is going to leave this house till every cent of this 
money is — 


MartTHE — (on her knees before Hester). Madame!. 
I swear to you, as God is my witness, I did not know 


anything of this — believe me—not anything! It is 


for me that he has done this! For me! Madame—he — 


is not bad. No! -No—you shall not hurt him! You 
shall not! 


SARAH — (calling from upstairs). Hester! 
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HEsTER — (puzzled). You didn’t know —you— 

MartHE—Non! Non! Non! 

SARAH — (calling). Hester! Hester! You there — 
Hester? . 

HEsTER—Sh—! She’s coming. I must get my 

- clothes on. Whatever the truth of this thing is, he 

mustn’t leave this housé with that money. He shan’t. 
Tt would be awful for us! For everybody. Can’t you 
see—the war—and little Andy—and everything? 
You must not let him go till I get back! (She grips 
ee by the arm, pulling her to her feet) You prom- 
ise? 

MartHE— Yes! Yes! Yes! 


Mother Lane finds them both lookin’, like death and 
destruction, and she can’t at all understand whatever has 
come over everybody in that house lately. Seein ’s she’s 

_ goin’ to Mrs. Trumble’s funeral that mornin’ and is par- 
ticularly anxious about gettin’ there early, so’s to see 
what they’ve laid the old lady out in, it does seem to 
Mrs. Lane that some folks might reasonably bestir them- 
selves about breakfast, and the other necessary things 
that have got to be attended to. 

Hester makes a hurried toilette and is back in the 
living room, waiting anxiously, prayerfully, for Oswald. 
That young man has been helping little Andy to get 
dressed upstairs. .Now he comes down, in response to 
the boy’s calls. He is calm, and neatly dressed in the 
new brown suit Andrew bought for him. He still wears . 
something of the smile of a conqueror, or at least the 
smile of a master of the situation. Hester eyes him fur- 
tively, avoiding his more direct gaze. She hesitates just 

a little about leaving him alone with Andy when she is 
obliged to go to and from the kitchen. But something 
assures her that he will not bolt. And Andy must have 
his breakfast if he is going to get to his kindergarten in 
times 257. 
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Mother Lane takes little Andy to school when she goes 
to the funeral. Oswald stops them at the door. “Bye 
— Ma” he says, awkwardly, as he puts his arms about 
her and kisses her cheek, which greatly surprises the old 
lady. It isn’t like Oswald to treat her as if she was 
goin’ on a journey when she’s just goin’ to a funeral. 
While Hester is at the outer door with them, Marthe 
edges her way in carefully from the dining room as 


though she had been listening at the door and awaiting 


a chance to speak to Oswald. But she no more than 
mentions his name, before he pushes her back into the 
other room. He has other matters to settle before he 
can talk with Marthe. And Hester is coming. 


HEstTER — (in a low, tense voice). You've got to give 
back that money! Right now! 

OswaLp — That’s what you say. 

HEstER — (desperately). Give it back! (Oswald 
gets ready to go) Give it to me! (Oswald pays no 
attention) Do you mean you won't? 

OswaLp — You’ve guessed it! 

Hester — (wildly). You shan’t go out of this room 
with that money! 

OswaLp — Who’s going to stop me? 

Hester —I will! (She faces him resolutely.) 

OswaLp — What do you care about it? 

HEsTER — What do I care? Why — it’s terrible! It’s 
awful! It’s criminal! We'll be ruined! The disgrace 
of it to the family! Give it back! Now! This instant! 

OswaLp — Well — Andy’ll have to pay it. 

HEsTER — Andy — pay it! Why — we haven’t got a 
penny and you know it. 

OswaLp — Oh — he can get it somehow. What’s he 
ever done, anyhow? He didn’t go to war, did he? 
Let him pay then. I’m a soldier. I’m his brother. Let 
him pay. 

HEsTER — (in a fury of anger). Soldier! You! An- 
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drew pay! Why should he pay for you—and your 
horrid women? Oh! I know the story of that wretched 
girl, here, in this very house —right under our eyes. 
Mine! And your mother’s. I got it out of her this 
morning. How you’d planned to rob us in order to run 
away and cover up the filthy tracks of your nasty — 
dirty — ugh! I can’t talk of it! 

OswaLp — (insolently). Go to it, Phebe Snow! 
You're doing fine! Yow’re all right! Yow’re pure! 
God, but you’re pure!—but it’s going to cost you money 
to pay your laundry bill, my little snowflake. But lemme 
tell you one thing. Your dope on Marty is all wrong. 
She didn’t know anything about the little sum of money 
I — borrowed, the kid didn’t. Not a thing. . 

HEsTER — You expect me to believe that? Do you 
think I don’t know you have to take her away! And 
why? 

OswaLp — Do I? 

Hester — It’s all plain enough, now. What a fool I 
was, not — 

OswaLp — You were a fool all right. That ain’t the 
half of it, dearie! 

HEsTER — Oh, you’re the wickedest man! You — 
you hero! 

OswaLp — (brutally). What did you come down here 
last night for? Afterwards? You think I don’t know? 
You haven’t got anything on me, young lady. 

HEsTER — Oh, you coward! You coward! 


OswaLp—Oh, can that stuff! °’T isn’t going to help _- - 


you any. Listen to me. 
HEsTER — (distractedly). Haven’t you any pity? 
OswaLp — Listen here. You tried to find out last 
night if there was any other woman. You know why 


you wanted to know. And then I handed you that “ sup- 


posing ” stuff. Supposing you were the goat? And you 
were all right. God, you were easy. Fell for it like a 
hired girl for a policeman. When I first came here I 
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thought you were — well, different from the ordinary 
run of women. You looked like a good girl — married, 
with one of the finest kids a woman ever had. And 
then — little by little I began to see how the wind lay. 
Just like ’em all, you are. I tested you out last night. 
Just a regular — well, you know. I’m going to tell you 
something. I’m going back to France. Back to France, 
see? To my girl. That’s where she is. “My kind o’ 
girl.” She wants me and I want her. And I’m going 
to take this money to do it with. Oh, I know all the 
sweet things you’d like to say about me. What the hell 
do I care! You and Andy have got to pay it. That’s 
the price of that little show you tried to pull off last 
night. Do you get me? 


HestER —I don’t care what happens! What you do! 
I won’t let you take that money! 


OswaLp — What’ll you do? Call the police? And — 


disgrace the family? What about your nice pious 


friends when they hear the police have arrested the 


church treasurer’s brother? ... Why— you haven’t 
got the nerve to do it! And you know it! That money’s 
going to take me back to France. 

HestER— Oh! Oh! And Marthe! Marthe — what 
about her? What are you going to do about her? As 
she is! 

OswaLp — (casually). Marthe? Oh—nothing. 
Leave her for you and Andy. 


_ Calmly he takes his overcoat from the chair and puts 
it on and goes into the hallway for the suitcase he had 
left there. He hears the pleading of Hester that, for all 
their sakes, he will not take the money, but it makes not 
the slightest impression on him. “ You weren’t thinking 
of them last night,” he sneers. “Cut that sob stuff out. 
I’ve got to-go. You understand. Got to! ... Think 
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over what I’ve said, sis. You’re up against it. You 
can’t do one damn thing but take your medicine.” 

Hester sinks helplessly into a chair, beaten. “ You 
coward! You coward!” she mutters, but-as a conviction 
rather than as an epithet. She is pathetically helpless 
now. . 

“ Say — give my dog to little Andy for me, will you?” 
calls Oswald cheerily as he leaves. The door slams. 

Agitatedly, from the dining room, Marthe rushes in, 


_ demanding to know what has happened. For a long 


time she has been listening and has heard Hester and 
Oswald talk and talk. But she could not make out 
clearly what it was they were saying. 

He’s gone, Hester tells her, gone for good. But Marthe 
will not believe it. It is only a lie Hester is telling to 
cover her chagrin because Oswald refused her advances. 
Even with all the accumulated evidence Hester is able to 
produce, Marthe still insists it cannot be — Oswald will 
not go! He will not leave her! There is no other girl 


_in France! But, “If he goes, I go!” she screams. 
“Good or bad, I go with him! Out of your horrible 


house — forever!” 

She rushes out, nearly bowling over the returning 
Andrew as she does. He is back from his night’s trip 
and full of conversation. It is about Os he wants to 
talk mostly. Funny thing, how Os should get it into his 
head that he was not welcome in that house. “ Funny 
kid, Os,” he ruminates; “ gittin’ into scrapes since the 
day he was born, and skinnin’ out of them by the skin 
of his teeth. But he ain’t bad, Hess — touchy, head- 
strong; gets an idea into his nut — you know I wouldn’t 
have him think we ‘didn’t want him here for a thousand 
dollars.” 

Pathetically Hester listens to him. Once or twice she 
tries to speak, as though she had that moment found the 
courage to confess and was eager to get her worries off 
her mind. But when Andrew turns to her and looks 
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steadily into her eyes her courage falters. She looks all 
tired out, Andrew agrees. She certainly needs a rest. 


He wishes he could take her on some kind of vacation 


trip — to Niagara Falls, or somewhere. But they’re so 
darned poor — 

The thought of money reminds him of the church 
funds, and the church funds suggest Oswald. Andrew 
starts toward the secretary. Suddenly he turns to Hester 


to ask if she has seen Os. And what had she said to — 


him? And how had he taken it? 

Hester can put off the dreadful moment no longer. 
But as she begins to speak she all but swoons. “I 
guess I’ll go up and lie down!” she mutters weakly. 
And Andrew guesses she better had. “ Andrew — oh, 
Andrew!” she pleads. “Be good to me!” He doesn’t 
understand — but of course he will be good to her. He 
will even carry her upstairs right now — 

A bell that has been tolling in the distance — Hester 
thought it was for Mrs. Trumble’s funeral — suddenly 
clangs out a more excited warning. It is the fire bell, 
and engines and crowds of neighbors are rushing past 
the house. 

“Guess [’ll go to that fire when I take that money 
over to the bank,” observes Andrew, turning again to 
the secretary. Now he has the key and is about to open 
the drawer in which he had placed the funds when a 
cry at the window stops him. It is one of the neighbors 
calling to him to come, to come quick! 

He is out of the house with a rush. As the front door 
swings open the noise of the crowd and the puffing of 
nearby engines drift in. In the confusion there are to 
be heard bits of broken sentences, such as “ Don’t get 
excited, Lane—” “Your brother —” “ Fire —” 

“Hester, relieved at anything that could stop the 
immediate discovery of the theft, has let her head drop 
helplessly on the desk. Suddenly there is an agonized 
cry from Andrew out in the hall and there is the sound 


—— 
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of a door slamming. Presently Marthe enters. Her face 
is ghastly and gray with horror. She comes slowly as 
though in a trance. She gets to the front of the sofa and 
there she suddenly covers her face with her hands as 
though to shut out some dreadful sight. Her knees give 
way and she sinks to the sofa with a little cry, a mute 
figure of utter desolation.” 

Brokenly, Marthe tries to tell what has happened, 
“her tearless grief choking her words.” All Hester can 
make out is that someone is dead — and that the fire was 
in the kindergarten— With a wild cry for her baby 
she rushes out of the house. At the end of the sofa 
Marthe lies crumpled, “like a frightened little child.” 
“Tm so afraid! I want my mother!” she mutters, stag- 
gering to her feet. “I—want—-my mother!” Sob- 
bingly she disappears into the dining room. . . . 

Andrew carries little Andy in, Hester following anx- 
iously. He is wrapped in his Uncle Oswald’s overcoat, 
which is burned in spots and streaked with soot. An- 
drew puts him in his mother’s arms. 


LittLeE Anpy —I ain’t hurted Mummy — not a bit. 
Uncle Oswal’ come and got me. He found me. The 
fire got everywheres an’ then Uncle Oswal’ come. Where’s 
Uncle Oswal’? 

HEsTER — (turns her eyes dumbly towards her hus- 
band. He bursts into a sob). Tell me. 

ANDREW — He’s gone. 

Hester — Tell me — 

ANDREW —I do’ know. The kindergarten. Andy lit 
a campfire, he says, and it was all afire in no time. 
Andy was missin’ and Oswald run in and got him. An’ 
then he run back again after another little boy, that’s 
what they say — an’ the roof fell in on ’em. Oh, God, 
it’s awful! Burned to death! That’s his overcoat there 
on baby! And he’s gone! An’ I was here — a-talkin’ 
and a-makin’ jokes! It’s awful! 
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Anprew —I can’t bear it, Hess!~ If Os had only 
parted friends with me— why I wouldn’t a hurt him 
any more’n I would little Andy. He was just a kid to 
me— Os was. I couldn’t help but forgive him for the 


things he’d do. He thought I didn’t want him here! — 


Why I— 


Hester — Don’t! You mustn’t, Andrew. You mustn’t, — 


Andrew! You mustn’t feel that way. 


AnpREW — Everybody loved Os! Andy, you, Martha, 


everybody. But me—he thought I was hard on him 
—he died — thinkin’— 

Hester — (gently out of her own deep pain). An- 
drew — listen, dear. - Don’t abuse yourself like that. 
You were good to him. Wonderful — 1 —I— oh, An- 
drew — Andrew, if I’d only been—as good as you! 


ANDREW — (wiping his eyes). Didn’t he say — any- . 


thing — this morning — when he went — about me? 

HEstER — (shaking her head negatively, and then de- 
ciding to tell a white lie to make it easier for this poor 
little man). He said, “ Tell Andy — I’m sorry — about 
last night. He’s a good old scout.” 

ANDREW — He said—that? Why—that means every- 
thing. You don’t know what that means to me, Hess. 
“Good old scout!” That’s like him — just like him. 
Oh, I knew he was all right. Bless him for that. 

HEsTER — Andrew! — poor Andrew. (Pause) An- 


drew, God’ll forgive our mistakes, won’t he? (Andrew 


places his arm about her and holds her close) Andrew 
—there is something else — something — 

ANDREW — “ Good old scout!” he said. What is it 
you say, darling? 

HEsTER — (with faltering voice). Andrew, that 
money — the collection — the money you — 

ANDREW — Yes? 


HEsTER—I gave it—to Oswald—to put it in the 
bank. 


ANDREW — Now? This morning? 
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Hester — Just now. 
ANDREW — (scarcely comprehending). Then it’s gone. 
It’s burned. With him. 

HEsTER — He took it—to put it in the bank. (An- 
aie ieee heavily, but he squares himself to meet the 

ow 

Hester — He took it —to put it in the bank. 

ANDREW — (sighs heavily, but he squares himself to 
meet the blow). Then we'll have to make it up. That’s 
all. We'll have to — make it up — 

HESTER — Yes. We'll have to pay it— oh, Andy, if 
you knew — 

ANDREW — "Tain’t your fault, Hester. Don’t you 
worry. Natural enough for you to give it to him to put 
it in the bank for you. Don’t. fret, honey — *bout 
that. 

HEsTER — Oh, Andy — Andy! Why didn’t I under- 
stand? is 

ANDREW — Sh—! It’s all right. (He sighs heavily) 
Seems sometimes ’s though everything hits you all in a 
heap. We'll get out of it somehow. I’m so damn sorry 
for you, Hess. I know you miss all the nice things 
other girls have — 

HEsTER — Andrew! Don’t! 

ANDREW — Well, it’s true— an’ I don’t blame you. 
Maybe I can borrow a little money somewhere. And 
there’s that money we've been saving for little Andy’s 
education. (Hester sighs bitterly) Yes. It’s tough, but 
it’s got to be done. 

HeEsTER —I don’t mind, Andrew. -I’ll help you. Oh, 
Andy — I’m so Sorry! Sorry! Tl always love you, 
Andy. : 
ANDREW — Why, of course. There doesn’t anything 
matter much, dear, so long as I got you and the boy. 
Thank God for that! (Pause, and the two of them are 
offering a silent prayer of thanks) Now I must go and 
find ma. Poor ma! And then — back there to — him — 
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HestER — You are a good man, Andrew. 


know! A good, good man. 


AnprEw — Me? — I’m just old Andy, I am. 


— Os was a hero. 


The curtain falls 
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“THE DOVER ROAD” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By A. A. MILNE 


FOLLOWING his previous season’s success, “ Mr. Pim 
Passes By,” A. A. Milne, the English playwright, was 
represented on the New York stage this year by three 
comedies; “The Dover Road,” “The Great Broxopp,” 
and “The Truth About Blayds.” Of the three, “The 
Dover Road” was the biggest popular success. “The 
Truth About Blayds” was not far behind it in public 


esteem, however, and even “ The Great Broxopp,” though 


listed as a quasi-failure, was favorably received by a 
majority of the reviewers. 

“The Dover Road,” produced at the Bijou Theatre, 
December 23, ran the season out. It is a charming light 
comedy, touched with polite farce in a few of its mildly 


_ extravagant situations. The three acts are played in the 
- reception room of a certain Mr. Latimer, an amiable 


eccentric living a little way off the road to Dover, which 
is the road eloping couples from London take on their 
way to Paris or the south of France. 

“ What Mr. Latimer prefers to call the reception room 
of his house is really the hall,” Mr. Milne explains. 
“You come straight into it through the heavy oak front 
door. But this door is so well built, so well protected 
by a thick purple curtain, and the room is so well 
warmed by central heating, that none of the usual dis- 
advantages of a hall on a November night attach to it. 


Just now, of course, all the curtains are drawn, so that 


the whole of this side of the hall is purple hung. Over 
the whole room there is something of an Arabian-night- 
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adventure air; Dulac might have had a hand in the 
designing of it. In the daytime, perhaps, it is an 
ordinary hall, furnished a trifle freakishly, but in the 
nighttime one wonders what is going to happen next.” 

As the play opens Dominic, “tall, stout and grave, 
the major-domo of the house in a butler’s old-fashioned 
evening dress” comes in. He is there to see that all is 
in readiness for the ensuing adventure. Shortly he is 
followed by “the staff,” consisting of two footmen and 
two chambermaids. They, also, are a little freakishly 
dressed. They stand in line to receive Mr. Dominic’s 
instructions and to make their reports. From them, we 
learn that the blue room in the east wing and the white 
room in the west wing are in readiness for expected 
guests and that “the procedure will be as before.” 

The bell rings. The heavy curtains are drawn from in 
front of the big oak door and the door is opened. Fol- 
lowing the surprised queries of a young man on the 
other side, who fears he has mistaken a private resi- 
dence for a hotel, Leonard and Anne are ushered into 
the room. Leonard, as Mr. Milne sees him, “is a big, 
well-made man of thirty-five, dark, with a little black — 
toothbrush mustache.” Anne is “young, tall, pretty, 
cool and self-confident in the ordinary way, but a little 
upset by the happenings of the night.” 

Leonard is still mystified and considerably put out. 
The chauffeur had assured him that this was “ an hotel.” 
Evidently it is not. He will call Saunders, the chauffeur, 
and they will continue their journey. Dominic assures 
him, however, that it is “a sort of hotel,” and that 
Saunders has gone. It may be only to the garage. If 
his lordship and her ladyship will come in he will do 
his best to make them comfortable. Whereupon he shuts 
and bolts the door and Anne and Leonard find them- 
selves locked in, 

Evidently they were expected. But by whom? Appar- 
ently they are known—at least Leonard’s rank is 
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known. But how? It is quite mystifying. Leonard 
doesn’t like it. Calmly enough Dominic continues his 
efforts to at least make them feel at home. Supper, he 


_ informs them, will be served in five minutes. 


Whatever the explanation they decide that probably 
whoever owns the house will be willing to put them up 
for the night and in the morning they will continue on 
to Dover. Their reception is a little strange, but cer- 
tainly no one could have known that they were coming. 
If it had not been for the accident that had stopped them 


g they would be well on their way to Calais by this time. 


_ However, the only sensible thing to do is to make the 


best of the situation. That is Leonard’s decision. But 
Anne is worried. 


AnnE—I told you from the first that it was run- 
away or nothing with me; there was going to be no 
intrigue, no lies and pretences and evasions. And some- 
how it seems less—less sordid, if we begin our new 
life together in a new country. (With a little smile) 
Perhaps the French for what we are doing is not quite 
so crude as the English — yes, I know it’s absurd of 
me, but there it is! 


A little blunderingly Leonard tries to calm her fears. 
He reassures her of his devotion, and though everything 
does somehow seem to have been arranged for their 
reception in this strange house, he is as puzzled as she. 
Certainly he has had nothing to do with it! “ Well, 
somebody did,” Anne insists. 

At which point Mr. Latimer, preceded by the staff, 
appears on the scene. “ He bows with an air. A middle- 
aged gentleman, dressed rather fantastically as regards 
his tie and his dinner jacket and the flower in his button- 


hole.” 


LEonarp — Good evening! Er — 
LaTIMER — You will forgive me for being announced 
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in my own house, but I find that it saves a good deal of 
trouble. If I had just come in and said, “I am Mr. 
Latimer,” then yow would have had to say “And I am 
— er So-and-So, and this is—er—” Exactly. I mean 
we can get on so much better without names. But of 
course — 

Lronarp — You will excuse me, sir, but — 

LatIMER — (going happily on). But, of course, as 
you. were just going to say, we must call each other 
something. (Thoughtfully) 1 think I shall call you 
Leonard. There is something about you — forgive the 
liberty — something Leonardish. (With a very sweet 
smile to Anne) I am sure you agree with me. 

ANNE — (smiling). I am wondering whether this is 
really happening, or whether I am dreaming it. 

LaTIMER — (his back to Leonard). And Leonard 
isn’t wondering at all; he is just tapping his forehead 
with a great deal of expression. (Leonard, who was 
doing this, stops with some confusion.) 

LeonarpD — (coldly). I think we have had enough 
of this, Mr. Latimer. I was giving you the benefit of the 
doubt. If you are not mad, then I will ask you for 
some other explanation of all this nonsense. 

LaTIMER — (sniffing at the flower in his buttonhole). 
An impetuous character, Leonard. It must be so obvious 
to everybody else in the room that an explanation will 
be forthcoming. But why not a friendly explanation 
following a friendly supper? 

ANNE — Are we your guests? 

LaTIMER — Please. 

ANNE — Thank you. 

Latimer — But there is still this question of names. 
Now we agreed about Leonard — 

ANNE — (looking at Latimer fearlessly). My name 
is Anne. 

LaTIMER — Thank you, Miss Anne. 

LEONARD — (awkwardly). Er — my wife. 
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LaTIMER— Then I am tempted to leave out the 
“ Miss.” 


. Supper is served elaborately. But neither of the 
guests has much appetite. Leonard is still so fussed he 
__ even hesitates about drinking to Mr. Latimer’s toast: 
_ “To a happy ending!” He finds Mr. Latimer’s evasive 
____ replies as to where they are, and to whom they owe the 
- honor of having been expected, extremely irritating. 
But Anne is enjoying herself, and the dinner as well. 


She is even a little amused at Leonard’s discomfiture. 


Weer. 


ANNE — I’m liking my supper. 
LATIMER—I am so glad. (As Anne is helped) 1 
shot this bird myself. (He looks at it through his glass) 
What is it, Dominic? 
Dominic — Poulet en casserole with mushrooms, sir. 
LaTIMER —I shot the mushrooms — a large help for 
his lordship, Dominic. (To Leonard) Let me intro- 
duce your chicken to you, Leonard. One of the Buff- 
Orpingtons. I dare say you know the family. His 
mother was a Wyandotte. He was just about to contract 
an alliance with one of the Rock girls, the Plymouth 
Rocks, when the accident happened. 


They are alone again now, plates and glasses well 
filled. Leonard, who has been waiting impatiently for 
the staff to go, pushes back his chair and gets up. 


Lronarp — Now look here, Mr. Latimer, this farce 
has gone on long enough. I do not propose to sit 
through a whole meal without some further explanation. 
Either we have that explanation now, or else — Anne, 
dear — or else we'll be getting on our way. 

LaTIMER — (thoughtfully). Ah, but» which is your 
- way? 

EOF re Dover, My chauffeur seems to have got 
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off the track a little, but if you can put us on to the 
Dover Road — 

LATIMER — (to himself). The Dover Road! The 
Dover Road! A dangerous road, my friends. And 
you’re traveling in the dark. 

LEONARD — Really, Mr. Latimer, that needn’t frighten 
us. 
ANNE — (putting her hand on his arm). What do 
you mean? 

LatimeR — A strange road, Anne, for you. A new, 
untraveled road. 

Lronarp — Nonsense. She’s often been this way be- 
fore. Haven’t you, dear? 

Anne — (shaking her head). No—but I’m not fright- 
ened, Mr. Latimer. 


Supper being over, finally, explanations seem to be in 
order, with Leonard prowling about uneasily, though 
he finally settles himself in a huge chair that all but 
rocks over with him. 


LATIMER — Let me help you up, Leonard. You have 
the wrong chair again. It is difficult to be properly 
indignant in that one. (He helps him into a sitting po- 
sition) That’s better. You were saying — 


LEONARD — You mean to tell me that you had thes 


audacity to bribe my chauffeur? 

LatimER — No, no, Leonard. What I mean is that 
you had the foolhardiness to bribe my friend Saunders 
to be your chauffeur. 

LEonarD — Upon my word — 

AnNnE — Who is Saunders? 

Latimer — Saunders? He’s Joseph’s brother. Joseph 
was the gentleman in orange. I don’t know if you 
noticed him. He helped you to fish. ’ 
_ LeonaRD — (out of the chair at last). How dare you 
interfere in my concerns in this way, sir? 
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AnnE — Before you explain who you are, Mr. Lati- 
mer, I should like to know why you are so interestéd in 
us. Who are you? 

LatTIMER — No more than Mr. Latimer. It is purely 
an impersonal interest which I take — and I take it just 
because you are going the Dover Road, my dear, and it 
is a dangerous road for a young girl to travel. 

ANNE — (very cool, very proud). I don’t think I 
asked you to be interested in me, Mr. Latimer. 

Latimer — Nobody does, my dear. But I am very 
interested in all my fellow-travelers. It is my hobby. 


Again Leonard grows rebellious, Particularly when 
he learns that it is Mr. Latimer’s intention to keep them 
practically prisoners in his house and the garden adjoin- 
ing for several days. Leonard is almost ready to fight 
at that suggestion, but Mr. Latimer effectively calms 
him by summoning Dominic and blandly inquiring of 
that heavy gentleman ‘how the last young man who 
started trouble is faring at the hospital. “The young 
gentleman is getting on nicely,” Dominic reports; “he 
was able to take a little bread and milk this morning.” 

Leonard grows more passive after that, but not less 
earnest in his protests. Several times he is bold to in- 
sist that such treatment is simply monstrous! To which 
Mr. Latimer is willing, within limits, to agree. It is 
interfering of him, damnably interfering. But he hap- 
pens to know more of their story than they suspect. He 
knows that they are not married; that they are running 
away, and he assumes that after Eustasia, Leonard’s 
wife, divorces him, they expect to be married and “ live 
happily ever after.” They admit it. Anne is even a 
little defiant in admitting it. She questions the right 
of Mr. Latimer, a bachelor, living alone within high 
walls, to jump to the conclusion that once married two 
people cannot live happily according to the fairy-book 
promise. 
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ANNE — (raising her eyes to his). 1 take the risk, 
Mr. Latimer. | 

Latimer — But a big risk — oh, believe me, I am not 
so much out of the world as you think. Should I have 
known all about you, should I have brought you here, 
if I were? I know the world; I know the risks of 
marriage. Marriage is an art — well, it’s a profession 
in itself. (Sharply) And what are you doing? Marry- 
ing-a man whose only qualification for the profession 
is that he has tried it once, and made a damned hash of 
ies 

Leonarp — Well, really sir! 

LaTIMER — Isn’t it true? 

LEonarpD — Well —er—I admit my marriage has 
not been a happy one, but I venture to say — well, I 
don’t wish to say anything against Eustasia — 

LAaTIMER—Go on. Life is too short for us to be 
gentlemen all the time. 


Lronarp — (explosively). Well, then, I say that not — 


even St. Michael and all his angels could have made a 
success of it. I mean, not even St. Michael. 

LATIMER — Yet you chose her. 

LEonarpD — Er — we — (He is silent.) 

LATIMER — (after a pause). Miss Anne, I am not 
being moral. You see, I am a very rich man, and we 
know on good authority that it is difficult for a very 
rich man to be a very good man. But being a very rich 
man, I try to spend my money so that it makes some- 
body else happy besides myself. It’s the only happy 
way of spending money, isn’t it? And it’s my hobby 
to prevent people —to try if I can prevent people — 


making unhappy marriages — it’s wonderful what power 


money gives you. Nobody realizes it, because nobody 
ever spends it save in the obvious ways. You may say 
that I should have prevented Leonard from marrying 


Eustasia in the first place. I have done that sometimes. | 


I have asked two young people here —oh, properly 
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j _ chaperoned— and guests, not prisoners as you are — 
__ two young people who thought that they were in love, 
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and I have tried to show each to the other in the most 
unromantic light. I have-let the girl see her lover when 
he was angry, when he was sulky, when he had lost his 
sense of humor. I have shown the girl to the man when 
she had forgotten her dignity, when she was greedy, 


_ ill-tempered. Sometimes the engagement has been 


broken off. Sometimes they have married and — lived ° 
happily ever after — or, from the, letters I get, seem to 
be in the way of it. But mostly it is my hobby to 
concentrate on those second marriages into which people 
plunge — with no parents now to restrain them — so 


much more hastily even than they plunge into their 
- first adventure. Yet how much more carefully they 


should be considered, seeing that one at least of the 


_ parties has already proved his utter ignorance of the 
art of marriage? . . . And so, my dear friends, when | 


hear — and a rich man has many means of hearing — 


_ when I hear that two people are taking the Dover Road, 


as you were taking it tonight, I venture to stop them, and 


_ say —in the words of the fairy-book, “Are you sure 


you are going to live happy ever afterwards?” 
Lronarp — (after a pause). Your intentions may be 
good, but I can only repeat that your interference is 
utterly unwarranted. And you are entirely mistaken as 
to the power and authority which your money gives 
you. 
Latimer—Authority, none. But power? (He 
laughs) Why, my dear Leonard, if I offered you a 
hundred thousand pounds to go back to your wife to- 


_ night, this lady would never see you again. 


Lreonarp — Well, of all the damnable things to say — 
Latimer — How damnable the truth is! Think it 
over tonight, Leonard. You are a poor man for your 
position — think of all the things you could do with a 
hundred thousand pounds. Turn it over in your mind 
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—and then over and over again. A hundred thousand 
pounds! (For a moment it almost seems as if Leonard 
is beginning to turn it, but Anne interrupts.) 

ANNE — (scornfully). Is this part of the treatment? 
Am I being shown my lover when he is mercenary? 

LATIMER — (with a laugh). Oh, no! If that were 
part of my treatment, there would be no marriages at 
all. Oh, no, it isn’t a genuine offer. (0 Leonard) It’s 
off, Leonard. You needn’t think it out any more. 
(Leonard wakes up suddenly, a poor man) Besides, 


you misunderstand me. I don’t want to separate you by © 


force —I have no right to. 

ANNE — But how modest suddenly! 

LaTIMER — (with a bow and smile). Madame, I ad- 
mire your spirit. 

AnnE — Leonard, I am receiving the attention of an- 
other man. Beware of jealousy. All part of the treat- 
ment, Mr. Latimer? 

LATIMER — You’re splendid. (Seriously) But I 
meant what I said just now. I am not preventing you 
from going the Dover Road, I am only asking you to 
wait a few days and see how you get on. It may be that 
you two are the perfect soul-mates; that your union has 


already been decreed in heaven and will be watched 


over by the angels. If so, nobody will rejoice in your 
happiness more than I. I shall not say, ““ You have no 
right to be happy together. Leonard must remain with 
his lawfully-wedded Eustasia.” Believe me, I do not 
waste my money, my time, my breath in upholding the 
sanctity of an unhappy marriage. I was brought up in 
the sanctity of an unhappy marriage; even as a child I 
knew all about it. (Less seriously) But, oh, my dear 
Anne, let us have a little common sense before we ad- 
venture marriage with a man who is always making a 
mess of it. We know what Leonard is— how perfectly 
hopeless as a huband. 
ANNE —I don’t think it is quite fair. 
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LATIMER — Well, as far as we can tell. You’ve never 
made a happy marriage yet, have you, Leonard? 

Lronarp — (sulkily). I don’t want to say anything 
against Eustasia — 

LaTIMER— Good God, man, aren’t you shouting it 
all the time? Why else are you here? But don’t try 
to pretend that it’s all Eustasia’s fault. . 

Lronarp — (doubifully). Well — 

Latimer — Or that it will be all Anne’s fault next 
year. 

LEonarpD — What do you mesh, next year? 

LATIMER —I beg your pardon. I should, have said 
the year after next. (There is a little silence.) 

ANNE — (getting up). I think I will go to bed. How 
long do you want us to wait, Mr. Latimer? 

LaTIMER— Can you spare a week? You, with so 
many years in front of you. 

ANnNE—I have a father. I left him a note to say 
what I was doing. We don’t see much of each other, 
but I thought it polite. Does that interfere with your 
plans at all? 

LATIMER — (smiling). Not at all. There was a little 


. mistake about the delivery of that note. Your father is 


under the impression that you are staying with friends 
—in Kent. A great power — money. 

ANNE — I congratulate you on the perfection of your 
methods. Good-night, Mr. Latimer. 

She takes his hand, “without prejudice,” she assures 
him, and retires to the east wing accompanied by the 
maid. Resigned to the situation, though he still insists 
it is outrageous, Leonard is induced to take a drink and 
a cigar — and soon he is on his way — to the west wing, 
accompanied by two footmen. 

Mr. Latimer is smiling over a magazine article as 
the curtain falls, 
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ACT II ay 


The scene is the same. Time, next morning. “ Eus- 
tasia, Leonard’s wife,” reports Mr. Milne, “ who should 
be sitting patiently at home wondering when he will 
return, is having breakfast with a long-legged, attractive 
young man called Nicholas. She is what people who 
talk like that call a nice little thing; near enough to 
thirty to wish it were twenty. At present she is making 
a good deal of a fuss over this dear boy, Nicholas. 
Breakfast is practically over. Nicholas, in fact, is wiping 
his mouth.” 

Eustasia is sure Nicholas has not eaten enough break- 
fast. He could eat more if he only would. But if he 
won’t, “then he shall sit in a more comfy chair while 
he smokes his nasty, horrid pipe, which he loves so 
much better than his Eustasia.” Of course, Nicholas 
protests that he doesn’t love his pipe more than he does 
his Eustasia, and kisses Eustasia dutifully upon the cheek 
to prove it. Nicholas may be a little bored with his 
Kustasia, but he is at gallant pains to conceal that fact 


from her. He has found the probationary week they — 


have spent with Mr. Latimer a bit trying, but he is 
much too much of a gentleman to confess it. Oh, much 
too much. 


NicHoLas — Er — Eustasia. 

Kustasia — Yes, darling. 

NicHoLas — We’ve been here a week. 

Eustasia — Yes, darling. A wonderful, wonderful 


week. And now today we leave this dear house where — 


we have been so happy together, and go out into the 
world together — 


» NicHoLas — (who has not been listening to her). A 


oan 
Se 


week. Except for the first day, we have had all our 


meals alone together. 
Eustasta — (sentimentally). Alone, Nicholas. 
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NicHoLas— Four meals a day. That’s twenty-four 
meals. 

Eustasta — Twenty-four! 

NicHoLtas— And at every one of those meals you 
have asked me at least four times to have something 
more; when I had already said that I didn’t want any- 
thing more; or, in other words, you have forced me to 
say “No, thank you, Eustasia,” ninety-six times when 
there was absolutely no need for it. 

Eustasia — (hurt). Nicholas! 

NicHoLas — (inexorably). We are both young. I 
am twenty-six, you are — 

Eustasia — (quickly). Twenty-five. 
NicHoxias — (looking at her quickly, and then away 


’ again). You are twenty-five. If all goes well we may 


look to have fifty years more together. ~Say, two thou- 
sand five hundred weeks. Multiply that by a hundred 
and we see that in the course of our joint lives, you will, 
at the present rate, force me to say, “No, thank you, 
Eustasia,” two hundred and fifty thousand times more 
than is necessary. (He relights his pipe.) 
_ Eusrasia — (pathetically). Nicholas! (She applies 
her handkerchief.) 

NicHoLas —I wondered if we couldn’t come to some 
arrangement about it, that’s all. 


Which convinces Eustasia that Nicholas is cruel, and 
it takes considerable tactful lovemaking to assure her 
that he has no intention of being so. Of course, Eustasia 
admits, she loves Nicholas. That is why she is so 
eager to see that he is well fed and well taken care of. 
She had perfectly adored taking care of him when he 
had that horrid cold the first day they were there, after 
they had lost their luggage and everything. Leonard 


was never ill. 


Nicholas doesn’t care for the reference to Leonard. He 
had much rather not think of Eustasia’s husband. He 
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had taken her away from Leonard, and here they were. 
And they would go on. No matter what happened they 
would go on. By the time Mr. Latimer happens in sud- 
denly Eustasia has been finally comforted and is almost 
herself again. They exchange cheerful good-mornings. 

LATIMER — So you are leaving me this morning and © 
going on your way? 

NICHOLAS — (without enthusiasm). Yes. 

Evustasta — But we shall never forget this week, dear 
Mr. Latimer. 

Latimer — You have forgiven me for asking you to 
wait a little so as to make sure? 

Eustasta — Oh, but you were so right! I was just 
saying so to Nicholas. Wasn’t I, Nicholas? 

NicHoLas — Yes. About a minute ago. About two 
minutes ago. ; ' 

LaTIMER — And so now you are sure of yourselves? 

Eustas1a — Oh, so sure, so very sure. Aren't we, 
Nicholas? 

Nicuotas — Absolutely sure. 

LatimMeR — That’s right. (Looking at his watch) 
Well, I don’t want to hurry you, but if you have any 
ee things to do, the car will be here in half an hour, 
and — : : 

Kusrasia — Half an hour? Oh, I must fly. (She 
begins.) 

NICHOLAS — (not moving). Yes, we must fly. 

LaTIMER — (going to the door with Eustasia). By 
the way, you will be interested to hear that I had two 
other visitors last night. 

Eustasia — (stopping excitedly). Mr. Latimer! You 
don’t mean another — couple? 

Latimer — Yes, another romantic couple. 

Eusrasta — Oh, if I could but see them before we go! 
Just for a moment! Just to reconcile them to this week 


of probation! To tell them what a wonderful week it 
can be! 
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_ Latimer— (very gravely). You shall. I promise 


Y; you that you shall, 


Eustasia and Nicholas are off to pack for their journey 
when Dominic comes to make his morning report. His 
lordship, (meaning Leonard) is a little depressed, ac- 
cording to Dominic. There had been some misunder- 


_ standing about the luggage and Leonard had no fresh - 


linen, nor any shaving kit. It really was quite sad. Of 
course Dominic had offered to furnish what he could 
and Joseph had even offered to lend his lordship a 
comb, which was very good of Joseph, seeing the comb 
was a birthday gift. But his lordship had reluctantly 


_ decided not to avail himself of the offer. 


Anne is. quite cheerful when she comes down to break- 
fast. She has slept well and is refreshed. 


LaTIMER — You are ready for breakfast? 
_ ANNE — Quite ready,~Mr. Latimer. But what abou 


Leonard? 


Latimer — Leonard? 
ANNE —I made sure that I was to have a practice 


’ breakfast with Leonard this morning. I have been think- 


ing of a few things to say up in my room. 
LATIMER — (smiling). Say them to me instead. 
ANNE — They are very wifely. (She sits down.) 
LaTIMER — But think what good practice. 
ANNE — (smiling). Very well. (At the cups) Tea 
or coffee, darling? 
- Latimer — Oh, no, that will never do. You know by 
now that J always have coffee—half milk and three 
lumps of sugar. 
AnNE— Of course. How silly of me! (She pours 
out the coffee.) 
LaTIMER — (taking the covers off the dishes). Ome- 
lette —- fish — kidney and bacon? 
Anne — Now youw’re forgetting. 
LATIMER — (putting back the covers). No, I’m re- 
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membering. Toast and marmalade — isn’t that right? 

ANNE — Quite right, dear. 

LATIMER — (to himself). I knew she would like mar- 
malade. No wonder that Leonard ran away with her. 
(He puts the toast and marmalade close to her.) 

ANNE — Your coffee, darling. 

Latimer — Thank you, my love. “My love” is very 
connubial, I think. 

AnnE — Delightfully so. Do go on. 

Latimer — Er —I am sorry to see in the paper this 
morning — which I glanced at, my precious, before you 
came down — How do you like “my precious ”? 

ANNE — Wonderfully life-like. Are you sure you 
haven’t been married ~ before? 

LATIMER — Only once. Eustasia. You had not for- 
gotten Eustasia? 

ANNE —I am afraid I had. In fact, I had forgotten 
for the moment that you were being Leonard. 

LatimeR — (bowing). Thank you. I could wish n 
better compliment. 

ANNE — (laughing, in spite of herself). Oh, you’re 
too absurd! 

LaTIMER — (in Leonard’s manner). Of course, I don’t 
wish to say anything against Eustasia — 

AnNE— My dear Leonard, I—I really think we 
’ might leave your first wife out of it. 

LaTIMER — Yes, you want to get that off pat. You'll 
have to say that a good deal, I expect. Well, to resume. 
I am sorry to see in the paper this morning that Beelze- 
bub, upon whom I laid my shirt for the two-thirty race 
at Newmarket yesterday — and incidentally your shirt, 
too, darling — came in last, some five minutes after the 
others had finished the course. Tut, tut, how annoying! 

ANNE — Oh, my poor darling! 

LaTIMER — The word “poor” is well chosen. We 
are ruined, 

ANNE — At least, let me share your ruin with you. 
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LatrmER — No, we are not ruined. Pass the toast. I 
can always refuse to pay my gambling debts. 

ANNE — Oh, my love, I thought you were a man of 
honor! . 

LaTIMER—So I am. Then I shall write my auto- 
biography instead. 

_ Anne — You know what I want you to do, Leonard? 

LatimeR—No. I have forgotten. 

ANNE — (seriously). I should like to see you in the 
House of Lords, taking your rightful place as a leader 
of men, making great speeches. 

LatTIMER — My dear Anne, I may be a peer, but I am 
not a dashed politician. 

ANNE — (wistfully). I wish you were, Leonard. 

LaTIMER — (himself). I will be anything you like, 
Anne. (Latimer leans towards her, half-serious, half- 
mocking.) 

ANNE — (with a little laugh). How absurd you are! 


Some more coffee? 


Latimer — (passing his cup). To which I answer 
“ A little more milk.” Do you realize that this goes on 


_ for fifty years? 


ANNE — Well, and why not? 
LaTIMER — Fifty years, a solemn thought. But do 


not let it mar our pleasure in the meal that we are 


having together now. Let us continue to talk gaily 
together. 


And they do. They tell each other of the dreams each 
is supposed to have had. Anne’s dream was of her ex- 
periences in running away with Leonard and of their 
being stopped by a strange man living in a mysterious 
house. It was only a dream, she is sure of that, and 


now that she is awake, she and Leonard will be allowed 


to go on as they planned. 


LATIMER — There’s no accounting for dreams. I had 


an absurd one, too, last night. 
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ANNE — What was it? : 

Latimer — A lonely house. Father and daughter liv- 
ing together. Father, old, selfish, absorbed in his work. 
Daughter, left to herself; her only companions, books; 
knowing nothing of the world. A man comes into her 
life; the first. He makes much of her. It is a new 
experience for the daughter. She is grateful to him, so 
grateful; so very proud that she means anything to 


him: He tells her when it is too late that he is married; 


talks of an impossible wife; tells her that she is his real 
mate. Let her come with him and see something of the 
world which she has never known. She comes — dear 
me, what silly things one dreams! 

AnnE — Absurd things. When can we have the car? 

LaTIMER — The car? 

ANNE — Leonard’s car. 

Latimer — You wish to continue the adventure? 

ANNE — Why not? 


LaTIMER — Dear, dear! What a pity! (Looking at 


his watch) In twenty-five minutes? 

AwnnE — That will do nicely, thank you. 

LaTIMER — We must let Leonard have a little break- 
fast first, if he is to cross the channel today. (He gets 
up) In twenty-five minutes, then. 

ANNE — (half holding out her hand). I shall see you 
again? 

LATIMER — (bending and kissing it). If only to wish 
you God-speed. 


Anne is in the garden when Leonard comes down. 
“He is in a dirty, rather disreputable, once white, bath- 
gown. His hair is unbrushed, his cheeks, the cheeks of 
a dark man — unshaved and blue. He has a horrible 
pair of bedroom slippers on his feet, above which not 
only his socks, but almost a hint of pantaloons may be 
seen on the way to the dressing gown.” 

Leonard is quite miserable. He has caught a terrible 
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cold in the damnedest, draughtiest room he ever had tried 
to sleep in, and to top everything else, the loss of the 
luggage and all, Joseph had accidentally dropped his 
only available suit of clothes in the bathtub. It is 
Leonard’s private opinion that Joseph ought to be shot. 
Mr. Latimer is quite distressed at the news, or says he 
is. Of course he will do everything he can, but — 

Anne has finished her walk in the garden. She is a 


little startled at Leonard’s appearance, and plainly wor- 


ried about his cold —it is the first cold Leonard has 
ever had and he makes rather a show of trying to sneeze 
naturally. He manages, however, to eat a very good 
breakfast — a disgustingly hearty breakfast, it seems to 
Anne, who never takes more than toast and marmalade. 


__ But finally he appears to have finished and has extracted 


from his mouth the last of the fishbones that have been 
worrying him. 
‘Then Anne, with studied patience, seeks to turn his 


mind back to their present problem. The car will be 
_ there, she tells him, in a quarter of an hour and he has, 
_ she judges, quite a lot to do if he is to be ready for it. 


Leonarp — B-but I can’t possibly go like this. 
AnnE — No, that’s what I say. 
Lronarp — I mean I haven’t got any luggage for one 
thing — and with a cold like this, I’m not at all sure — 
ANNE — You've lost your luggage? 
Lronarp — Apparently it was left behind by— _ 
ANNE — (with anger). You let yourself be tricked 
and. humiliated by this Mr. Latimer, you let me be 
humiliated, and then when I say that whatever happens 
I won’t be humiliated, you— you lose your luggage! 
Leonarp — I didn’t lose it. It just happens to be lost. 
AnnE — And you catch a cold! 
- Leonarp —I didn’t catch it. It caught me. 
AwnnE — The —the humiliation of it! And what do 
you propose to do now? 
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LEONARD — As soon as my luggage turns up and I am 
well enough to travel — 

Anne -— Meanwhile, you accept this man’s hospital- 
HEVe 

ee” Under protest. (Helping himself from 
the dish) I shall keep a careful account of everything 
that we have here — 

ANNE — Well, that’s your third kidney; you’d better 
make a note of it. 

Lronarp — (with dignity). As it happens, I was 
helping myself to a little more bacon — as I say, I shall 


keep a careful account, and send him a check for our | 


board and lodging as soon as we have left his roof. 

ANNE — Oh! —I had some coffee and one slice of 
toast and a little marmalade, about a spoonful. And a 
cup of tea and two thin slices of bread and butter up- 
stairs. Oh, and I’ve had two baths. They’re extra, 
aren’t they? A hot one last night and a cold one this 
morning. I think that’s all, except supper last night, 
and you wouldn’t let me finish that, so I expect there'll 
be a reduction. You want a notebook with one of those 
little pencils in it. 
. LEONARD — (reproachfully). I say, Anne, look 
ere — 

ANNE — Do go on with your breakfast. 

LeonarpD — You’re being awfully unfair. How can 
we possibly go now? Why, I haven’t even got a pair 
of trousers to put on. 

ey ely not going to say you've lost those, 
too: 

Lronarp—(sulkily). It’s not my fault. That fel- 
low — whatsisname — 

ANNE — (wonderingly). What made you even think 
that you could take anybody to the south of France? 
Without any practice at all? If you had been taking an 
aunt to Hammersmith — well, you might have lost a 
bus or two— and your hat might have blown off — and 
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you would probably have found yourself at Hampstead 
the first two or three times — and your aunt would have 


stood up the whole way — but still, you might have got 


there eventually.. I mean, it would be worth trying — 
if your aunt was very anxious to get to Hammersmith. 
But the south of France! My dear Leonard! It’s so 
audacious of you! 


Now Mr. Latimer arrives with his own shaving things 
for Leonard to use. Mr. Latimer thinks it would prob- 
ably be better for Leonard to ‘shave in the reception 
room — there are plenty of mirrors about — rather than 
risk standing in another draught in his sleeping room. 
Leonard doesn’t think much of the idea, but perhaps it 
would be safer. And, they leave him to complete his 
toilet. He is hard at it when Eustasia’s Nivholas appears. 

Nicholas is sympathetic, but Leonard is irritable and 
they do not get along very well together until they dis- 
cover that they have much in common. They are fellow 
sufferers in this conspirator’s house. 


NicHoLas — You haven’t tumbled to it, yet? 

LEONARD — (not understanding). Tumbled to what? 

NicHOLAS — The fact that a week ago there were rea- 
sons why it was necessary for me to shave in the hall. 

Lreonarp — You! — you don’t mean — 

NicHoLas — Yes, I do. 

Lronarp — You lost your luggage? 

NicHoLas — Yes. 

Lronarp — You woke up with a cold? 

NicHoLas — Yes — horrid, sneezing when you're all 
covered with soap. 

Leonarp — (excitedly). I say, that fellow — whatsis- 
name — didn’t drop your clothes in the bath? 

NicHoLtas—Oh, rather—damned smart chap, Latimer! 

Lronarp — Damned scoundrel! 

NicHoLas — Oh, no. He’s quite right. One learns a 
lot down here. 
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- Leonarp —I shall leave this. house at once — as soun 
as I have shaved. 

Nicuotas — You still want to? (Leonard looks at 
him in surprise) Oh, well, you haven’t been here long 
enough, I suppose. 


LEONARD — What do you mean? Don’t you want to- 


any more? 


Nicnoras — Latimer’s quite right, you know. One 


learns a lot down here. 
LeonarD — (shaving). What about the lady? | 
NicuHoLas — That’s the devil of it. 


Leonarp — My dear fellow, as a man of honor, you’re 


bound to go on. 

NicHoLas — As a man of honor, ought I even to have 
started? 

Leonarp — (in the midst of lathering himself a sec- 
ond time). Curious creatures, women. 

NicwoLas — Amazing. 

Leonarpb — It’s a life’s work in itself trying to under- 
stand ’em. And then you’re no further. 

NicuHoxtas — A week told me all I wanted to know. 

Leonard — They’re so unexpected. 

NicHoLas — So unreasonable. 

LEonaRD — What was it the poet said about them? 

NicHoLas — What didn’t he say? 

LeonarD— No. You know the one I mean. How 
does it begin? —“O woman, in our hours of ease — ” 

NicHoLas — “ Uncertain, coy and hard to please.” 

LEonarD — That’s it. Well, I grant you that — 

NicHoLas—Grant it me! I should think you do! 
They throw it at you with both hands. 

Lronarp — But in the next two lines he misses the 
point altogether. When — what is it? ‘“ When pain and 
anguish wring the brow —” 
Longue —- (with feeling). “A ministering angel, 

Lronarp — Yes, and it’s a lie, It’s simply a lie. 
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NicHoLtas— My dear fellow, it’s the truest thing 
anybody ever said. Only — only one gets too much of 
it. 

Lreonarp — True? Nonsense. 

NicHoias — Evidently you don’t know anything about 
women. 

LEONARD — (indignantly). I? —not know anything 
about women? 

NicHotas — Well, you said —— just now that 


_ you didn’t. 


LronarpD — I never said — what I said — 

NicHoLas — If you did not know anything about ’em 
you’d know that there’s nothing they like more than do- 
ing the ministering angel business. 

LEonarD — Ministering angel? 

NicHoLas—“Won’t you have a little more of this, 
and won’t you have a little more of that, and how is the 
poor cold today, and —” 

Leonarp — You really think that women talk like 
that? 

NicHoLas — How else do you think they talk? 

Lronarp — My dear fellow! Why, I mean, just take 
my own case as an example. Here am I, with a very 


_ nasty cold, the first I’ve ever had in my life. I sit down 


to a bit of breakfast — not wanting it particularly, but 
feeling that, for the sake of my health, I ought to try 
and eat something. And what happens. 

LATIMER — (entering unobserved and trying to guess 
the answer). You eat too much. 

LEonARD — (turning around angrily). Ah, so it’s 
you! You have come just in time, Mr. Latimer. I 
propose to leave your house at once. 

LaTIMER — (surprised). Not like that? Not with a 
little bit of soap just behind the ear? (Leonard hastily 
wipes it) The other ear. (Leonard wipes that one) 
That’s right. 

LEONARD — At once, sir. 
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Nicuoxias — You'd better come with us. We're just 
going. 

Leonarp — Thank you. 

Latimer — Four of you. A nice little party. 

LEonaRD — (as Anne enters). Anne, my dear, we are 
leaving the house at once. Are you ready? 

ANNE — ( looking from one to the other in surprise). 


But I’ve just taken my hat off. Besides, you can’t go 


like that? (Leonard hastily wipes his ear again.) 

Latimer — No, no. She means the costume this time. 

Leonarp—Mr. Latimer, I insist on having my clothes 
restored to me. 

LaTIMER — Wet or dry, you shall have them. 

ANNE—But— 

Eustasta — (from outside). Nich—o—las! 

NicHoLas — (gloomily). Hello! 

Kustasia — Where — are — you? 

NicHoxas — Here! 

Eustasia — (entering). Are you ready, darling? 
(She stops on seeing them all and looks from one to 
the other. She sees her husband) Leonard! 

NicHoLas — (understanding). Leonard! 

Lronarp — Eustasia! 

ANNE — Eustasia! 


“They stare at each other open-mouthed — all but 
Mr. Latimer. His eyes on the ceiling, whistling a little 


tune to himself, Mr. Latimer walks — almost, you might — 


say, dances — up and down, up and down behind them. 
“I did this!’ he is saying to himself, ‘1 did it!’ ” 


ACT III 


<4 W e 29 = 
e are just where we were,” explains the author, 
“except that Mr. Latimer has stopped his dance and is 
regarding his visitors benevolently. Their mouths are 
now closed, but they have not said anything yet.” 
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Anne is the first to recover her wits. Someone, she 
thinks, might at least introduce her to Leonard’s wife. 
Goodness knows Leonard will never think of it. 

So Mr. Latimer gracefully accepts the assignment and 
the introductions are formally made and formally ac- 
knowledged — all except Leonard’s introduction to Nich- 
olas. It is Nicholas’ opinion that he and Leonard have 
met; that, in fact, they are already quite old friends. 


LeonarpD —I repudiate the friendship. We met — 
under false pretenses. J — I— well, upon my word, I 
don’t know what to say. 

NicHoxtas — Then don’t say it, old boy. Here we all 
are, and we've got to make the best of it. 

Lreonarp — I — I — a — tish — 00! 

Eustasta — (alarmed). Leonard, you have a cold? 

NicHoLas — A very nasty cold. 

ANNE — (coldly). It will be better when he has fin- 
ished his breakfast. ~ 

LEonarp — (hurt). I have finished my breakfast. A 
long time ago. 

AnnE —I beg your pardon. (She indicates the towel 
around his neck) I misunderstood. 

LEONARD — (pulling it away). I’ve been shaving. 

Eustasi1a — But, Leonard, dear, I don’t understand. 
I’ve never known you ill before. 

LeonarD —I never have been ill before. But I am 
ill now. Very ill. And nobody minds. Nobody minds 
at all. This fellow Latimer invaygles me here — 

LATIMER — Inveegles. 

LreonarD —I shall pronounce it how I like. It is 
quite time I asserted myself. I have been too patient. 
You invaygle me here and purposely give me a cold. 


You (Pointing accusingly to Anne) are entirely unmoved 


by my sufferings, instead of which you make fun of the 
very simple breakfast which I had forced myself to eat. 


You (To Nicholas) run away with my wife, at a time 
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when I am ill and unable to protect her, and you (To 

Eustasia) — well, all I can say is that you surprise me, 

Eustasia, you surprise me. I didn’t think you had it in 
ou. 

LaTIMER — A masterly summing up of the case. Well, 
I hope you’re all ashamed of yourselves. 

Eustasta — But, Leonard, how rash of you to think 
of running away with a cold like this. (She goes up 
and-comforts him) You must take care of yourself — 
Eustasia will take care of you, and get you well. Poor 
boy! He had a nasty, nasty cold, and nobody looked 
after him. Mr. Latimer, I shall want some mustard, and 
hot water and eucalyptus — 

LronarD — (to Anne). There you are! As soon as 
somebody who really understands illness comes on the 
scene, you see what happens. Mustard, eucalyptus — 
she has it all at her fingers’ ends. 

Dominic — (entering). Yes, sir? 

Fee ae BS small mustard and water for his lord- 
ship. 

Eustasia — It’s to put his feet in, not to drink. 

LaTIMER — A large mustard and water. 


Eustasia soon has Leonard nice and comfy, and 
Leonard revels in the attentions that once were such a 
bore to him. Anne and Mr. Latimer look on amusedly, 
Nicholas sympathetically. Leonard resents both atti- 
tudes, but there isn’t much he can do about either. 


With Leonard safely put away from the draughts back — 


of a screen, and Anne gone to her room to pack, Nich- 
olas steals a chance to consult Mr. Latimer personally, 
as it were. Wouldn’t it be better for him (Nicholas) 
as a man of honor, to — er — withdraw? Nicholas in- 
quires. Of course, he is just as devoted to Eustasia as 
ever, but, under the circumstances, and in view of the 
still existing devotion between Eustasia and Leonard — 
wouldn’t it be better if he quietly disappeared? 
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Before Mr. Latimer can answer Anne reappears. She 
had gone to pack and intended leaving at once — but, 
there is a reason why she has now decided to remain, 
if Mr. Latimer doesn’t mind. Mind? Mr. Latimer is 
quite delighted. 

So Anne is drawn in to give her advice to Nicholas 
and she promptly decides against his going. He must 
not go, in fact. She, Anne, wants him to stay, which so 
pleases Nicholas that he decides straightway to stay. 
In fact, when Mr. Latimer finally collects them into a 
sort of family conference they all decide to stay, for 
the present, at least. Eustasia feels she must stay to 
look after Leonard. Anne must stay — well, because of 


_ something that is not yet quite clear. Nicholas must 
_ stay because Anne has asked him to so pointedly, and 


Leonard — well, at the moment Dominic and the staff 


‘are advancing with an assortment of mustard baths, 


plasters, eucalyptus, etc. which promise to keep Leonard 
busy for some days. ~On this scene of accepted circum- 
stances the curtain is lowered to indicate a passage of 


time, 


Three days later Anne calls Nicholas into the garden, 
and Nicholas responds with alacrity. They have been 
rather pleasant, these last three days. If Anne hasn’t 
actually flirted with Nicholas, she at least has been very 
nice to him, and his heart has been deeply affected, if 
not actually touched. Now it tramspires that there was, 
as you might say, reason in Anne’s seeming madness. 
She must borrow one pound two and sixpence to pay 
her way home! And there is no one to whom she feels 


- that she can appeal except Nicholas. He is such a kind, 


understanding, brotherly sort. 


ANNE — (ashamed). You see, I—I only have three 
and fourpence ha’penny. And it costs one pound five 
and tenpence to get home. (Jndignantly) Oh, it’s a 
shame the way men always pay for us, and then when 
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we really want money we haven’t got any. But I will 


pay you back on Sunday. I have some money at home; — 


I meant to have brought it. 

NicHoLas — But — but why do you suddenly — 

Anne — Suddenly? I’ve been wanting it ever since 
that first morning. I went upstairs to get my hat, mean- 
ing to walk straight out of the house — and then I looked 
in my purse and found — (Pathetically) three and four- 
pence ha’penny. What was I to do? 

NrcHoLtas—Anyone would have lent you anything. 

ANNE — (coldly). Leonard, for instance? 

NicHoLas — (thoughtfully). Well—no—no. You 
couldn’t very well have touched Leonard. But Latimer— 

ANNE — (scornfully). Mr. Latimer! The man who 
had brought us here, locked us up here, and started 
playing Providence to us —I was to go on my knees to 
him and say “ Please, dear Mr. Latimer, would you lend 
me one pound two and sixpence, so that I may run away 
from your horrid house.” Really! 

NicHoLas — Well, you seem to have been pretty 
friendly with him these three days. 

AnnE — Naturally I am polite to a man when I am 
staying in his house. That’s a different thing. 

NicHoLas — As a matter-of-fact, Latimer has been 
jolly decent. Anyway, he has saved us both from making 
silly asses of ourselves. 

ANNE — (scornfully). And you think I am grateful 
to him for that? Doesn’t any man understand any 
woman? 

NicHoLas — (annoyed). Are you suggesting that I 
don’t understand women? 

ANNE — I’m suggesting that you should lend me one 
pound two shillings and sixpence. 

NicHoas — (sulkily, feeling in his pockets). Of 
course, if you’re in such a confounded hurry to get 
away from here —do you mind all silver? 

ANNE — Not at all. 
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So the loan is effected, though with a further show of 
reluctance on Nicholas’ part. It is disappointing to 
find the lady you thought was falling in love with you 
was only paving the way for a loan! However, that’s 
that, and Nicholas is a pretty fair sport. 

Now we have Leonard and Eustasia. Leonard is quite 
fit again, but Eustasia is not taking any chances. His 
temperature is up again today and he must be careful. © 
She thinks, perhaps, after he is nice and comfy again — 
she will sit and talk with him, quietly. Or read to him? 
Which would Leonard prefer? Leonard isn’t quite sure, 
but he believes he would prefer the reading. So Eus- 
tasia gets her book and proceeds “in her reading-aloud 
“the sandy deserts of Arabia 


“ Ti’s very nicely written,” Eustasia agrees, after read- 
ing for several minutes (She is obliged to stop occasion- 
ally to be sure that Leonard is still awake), “but I don’t 
think it is very exciting. I don’t think Mr. Latimer has 
a very good taste in books. I asked him to recommend 


me something really interesting to read aloud, and he 


said the two most interesting books he knew were Car- 


lyle’s French Revolution and — and (Looking at cover) 
_ Gibbon’s Roman Empire! Fancy! There are four vol- 


umes of it and six hundred pages in a volume. We’re 
at page nineteen now.” 

Nicholas interrupts them. He is still inclined to be 
patronizingly sympathetic. It was Carlyle that Eustasia 
read to him. And he found it topping. Leonard should 
try that — when he has finished Gibbon’s... 

Now Eustasia has gone to dress and Nicholas and 
Leonard are alone. 


NicHoLas — (after a pause). Curious creatures, 
women. 

LEonarp — Amazing. 

NicHoLas — They’re so unexpected. 
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Lronarp — So unreasonable. 

NicHoLas — Yes — 

LEONARD — (suddenly). 1 hate England at this time 
of year. 

NicHoLas — So do I. 

LEonarD — Do you go south as a rule? 

NicoLas — As a rule. 

Leonarp — Monte? 

NicHoLas — Sometimes. I half thought of Nice this 

ear. 
Lronarp — Not bad. I think I prefer Cannes myself. 

NicHoLas — There’s not much in it. 

Leonarp — No — (After a pause) Between ourselves, 
you know — quite between ourselves — I’m about fed 
up with women. 

Nicuoias — Absolutely. 

LEoNnARD — You are, too? 

NicHo.as — Rather, I should think so. 

LronarD — They’re so dashed unreasonable. 

NicHoLas — So unexpected. 

Leonarp — (suddenly). Had you booked your 
rooms? 

Nicnotas — At Nice? Yes. 

LronarD — So had I. 

NicHotas — At Cannes? 

Leonarp — Yes —I say, what about it? 

NicHoLas — Do you mean— (He waves a hand at 
the door.) 

LEonarD — Yes. 

NicHoLas — Evaporating? 

Lronarp — Yes. Quite quietly, you know. 

NicHoLas — Without ostentation? 

LEoNnARD — That’s it. 

NicHoLas—It’s rather a scheme. And then we 
shouldn’t waste the rooms. At least, only one set of 
them. I'll tell you what. I’ll toss you whether we go 
to Nice or Cannes. 
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Leonarp — Right. (He takes out a coin and tosses.) 

NicHoLas — Tails — 

Lronarp — (uncovering the coin). Heads! Do you 
mind coming to Cannes? ; 

NicHoLas — Just as soon, really. When shall we go? 
Tomorrow? 

Leonarp — Mightn’t get a chance tomorrow. Why not 


tonight? It seems a pity to waste the opportunity. 


NicHLas— You mean while Eustasia’s dressing? ° 
Lronarp — Yes. Sleep the night at Dover and cross 


tomorrow morning. 


Nicholas doubts that they can bring it off. Eustasia 
is bound to be after them like a bird. She’s not one to 


_ be put off when she has got somebody ill to look after. 


So they call Mr. Latimer in as a sort of advisory 
counsel. He agrees that their plan is a good one, but — 
Suddenly Mr. Latimer has an inspiration.. It might be 
arranged if they could find someone else who would 


_- agree to be ill and thus keep Eustasia occupied! Per- 


haps Dominic would help them out! But Dominic po- 


_ litely declines. He even refuses to be bribed. So there 


is nothing else to do— Mr. Latimer must sacrifice him- 


self. He is somewhat influenced in this decision by the 


thought that if Eustasia goes Anne will go, too, and he 
doesn’t want Anne to go. So he agrees to have some- 
thing — a sprained ankle, perhaps. He might try some- 
thing stomachic, as Dominic suggests, but that would 
interfere more or less seriously with his customary habits 
at meal time. So he compromises on neuralgia, and is 
stretched his full length on the couch, moaning audibly 
when — Anne enters. He had expected Eustasia. 

Anna has her hat on and carries her bag. She is at 
the door before she hears Mr. Latimer’s signals of dis- 
tress. Then she comes promptly back to investigate. 
She is quite distressed, naturally. She knows something 
about neuralgia, too. Her father had suffered at times, 
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and she had often helped him by rubbing his head. 
Perhaps — 

Mr. Latimer is sure that is the very treatment necessary. 
So Anne takes off her gloves and gently passes the tips 


en a Se 


of her fingers over Mr. Latimer’s forehead. He finds the - : 


treatment most efficacious. 


LATIMER — Why do you wear a hat on your chin? 
(She laughs) Why do you wear a hat, Anne? 
ANNE — I was going away. . 

LATIMER — Without saying good-bye? 

ANNE — (ashamed). 1—I think so. 

LaTIMER — Everybody is going away. 

ANNE — Who? . 

LatimER—Nicholas—and Leonard. 

Anne — Nicholas? Oh! And I owe him one pound 
two and sixpence (She has drawn her hands away in 
her surprise.) ; 

LaTIMER — (groaning). Ough! 

ANNE — What is it? 

LaTIMER — (touching his forehead). A sudden 
twinge. (She goes on with the treatment) Ah! How 
different! 

ANNE — Can you give me his address? I must send 
him the money. 

Latimer — Why is Nicholas going away? 

ANNE —I don’t know. (With a little smile) Unless 
because he thought he was falling in love with me. 

Latimer —I expect he was. | 

ANNE — In three days? 

Latimer — It can be done in three hours, Anne. 


_ They are silent for a moment, and then a slight stir- 
ring back of them causes Anne to turn halfway round. 
It is Leonard and Nicholas quietly creeping out the 
front door. 


ANNE — What was it? Was it — 
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LaTIMER — An episode in your life. Over, buried, 

_ forgotten — 

ANNE — (softly). Rank you. (Suddenly with emo- 

tion) Oh, I do thank you! 

z Latimer —I have forgotten what you are thanking 

me me for. 

. Dominic — (comes in, and stops suddenly on seeing 

~. them). Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. (Anne looks round 
suddenly.) 

___Latimer—Go on, Anne. (Happily) I am having 

neuralgia, Dominic. 

<4 Dominic — Yes, sir. A stubborn complaint, as I have 

heard, sir. 

LaTIMER — Miss Anne is making me well — what did 
_ you want, Dominic? 

Dominic — Her ladyship says will you please excuse 
her if she is not at dinner tonight? 

LATIMER — (to Anne). Shall we excuse her if she is 
not at dinner tonight? (Anne’s eyes say that she thinks 
_ they might.) 

"4 Dominic — The fact is, sir, that Joseph is taken ill 
- suddenly, and — 

3 LaTIMER — (to himself). I never thought of Joseph! 
e ANNE — Oh, poor Joseph! What is it? 

° Dominic — A trifling affection of the throat, but ne- 
- cessitating careful attention, her ladyship says. 

LATIMER — Please tell her ladyship how very much 
I thank her for looking after Joseph — and tell Joseph 
how very sorry I am for him. 

Dominic — Yes, sir. 

- _ Latimer — You can’t go now, Anne. You will have 
to stay and chaperon Eustasia and me. (She laughs) 
Take your hat off just to show that you are staying. (She 
begins) Joseph’s illness will probably be a lingering 
one, and you can’t keep your hat on all the time. (She 
takes it off.) 

AnNE— You are making me your prisoner again? 
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LaTIMER —I can’t let you go. > 

AnnE — (softly). -I am not sure that I want to go. 

LaTIMER — (timidly). Could you possibly pretend 
that I didn’t hear that the first time, and — and just say 
it again? 

ANNE — (shyly). I am not sure that I want to go. 

LATIMER — (happily). She did say it. (They are 
silent, thinking their own happy thoughts. Suddenly the 
bell rings.) t 

LATIMER — (sitting up with a start). Good Lord! 

ANNE — What is it? 

Latimer — Another couple arriving. I’d absolutely 
forgotten. 

ANNE — Oh! (Dominic comes in.) 

LaTIMER — (entreatingly). Dominic —! 

Dominic —I quite understand, sir. (He opens the 
door. Latimer and Anne wait anxiously.) 

A Voice Outset — Oh — er — is this an hotel? My 
chauffeur said — we’ve had an accident — 

Dominic — He was quite correct, sir. This is a sort 
of hotel. But it’s closed just now, sir— (He glances 
rourd at Latimer and Anne, and then baek again) pend- 
ing a change in the management. 


“ He shuts and bolts the door, then draws the curtains. 
There is an air of finality about it.” 


The curtain falls 
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“ AMBUSH ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Artsur RIcHMAN 


SOME one asked Arthur Richman, following the — 
Theater Guild’s production of “Ambush,” where such a 
family and home as he has written this play around 
could be found. “In Jersey City,” he answered, from 
which statement grew the story that he had actually taken 
the experiences of a Jersey City family as the basis of 
his drama. Being a probable story it was difficult to 
stop it spreading. 

Mr. Richman was later at some pains to explain, 


~ however, that he merely meant to say that he had seen 


in Jersey City and a dozen other suburban centers such 
homes and characters as he visualized for his own guid- 
ance during the writing of “Ambush.” The story, if 


. not typical, is at least possible in practically any envi- 


ronment, though it belongs more particularly to the 
bigger cities. Where poverty and temptation flourish, 
there drama is also abundantly fruitful. 
“Ambush” was one of the early-season productions of 
the Theater Guild, being produced at the Garrick, Octo- 
ber 10, 1921. It was played there until November 26, 


and then transferred to the Belmont, where it continued ~ 


for several weeks. 

This particular section of life concerns the Nichols 
family — Walter, Harriet, his wife, and Margaret, his 
daughter. Walter Nichols “is forty-five, but looks older. 


He is of medium height and slim, but his face is thickly 
lined and his hair is beginning to turn gray. He looks 


the typical clerk. There is something gentle, almost 
271 
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benevolent, about Walter. Life for him has been a 
continual struggle, but it has bred in him no bitterness. 
He is quiet, well-mannered, very considerate, a little too 
deferential; and while others have passed him in the 
race for financial success he has watched them with no 
envy. His own aim has been to keep his character un- 
tarnished and to see his wife and daughter shape their 
lives in accordance with the accepted conventional code.” 

Harriet Nichols, on the other hand, a few years 
younger than her husband, “is a woman accustomed to 
doing her own housework and shows the effects of it. 
She has performed her duties faithfully but grudgingly, 
and year by year little bitternesses have piled up in her 
heart, corroding the illusions that once dwelt there. If 
she had a sense of humor it has mostly disappeared; 
what remains is a dull cynicism. Her condition differs 
from her husband’s as the condition of a person who 
has no inner resources will always differ from the condi- 
tion of one who has. She has seen glimmers of her 
husband’s personality without ever comprehending what 
she saw. ... As a matter-of-fact, the natural dignity 
of his character and the innate refinement of his speech 
and manner have bred in her a vague respect for his 
feelings, mixed with resentment for his aloofness.” 

The Nichols are living not in, but near, Jersey City. 
Their home is extremely modest and a little shabby, 
but neatly kept. In the living room, which serves also 
as the dining room, the evening meal has just been 
finished and Harriet Nichols is clearing away the dishes, 
while Walter lingers over his coffee. Upstairs the 
daughter, Margaret, is dressing. She is going automobil- 


ing with a Mr, Kraigne, who lives over Morristown way. 


Mrs. Nichols supplies these details with a suggestion in 

her tone that she is a little proud of Margaret’s friends. 

She is explaining to Harry Gleason, who has called to 

nee Margaret, why he will have to wait for her to come 
own. 
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_ This is the first time young Mr. Gleason has called 
in two or three weeks, which suggests to Walter that he 
and Margaret may have quarreled. It is evident that 
they have, though Gleason would put it another way. 
He smiles, for instance, when Walter tells him that not 
only is Margaret still working in New York, but doing 
very well. “ You seem surprised; did you expect Mar- 
garet to lose her position?” demands Walter. “ Not lose 
it,” replies Harry. “But when people outgrow their 
friends they sometimes feel too big for their jobs, too.” 

As a matter of fact it is Harry Gleason’s private opin- 
ion that Margaret has quit being his girl because she 
had rather go around with men who can spend more 
money on her, and his pride is severely bruised. It 
makes him look foolish. The way it used to.be he and 
Margaret were seen together a lot. Now, when people 
ask him where she is he doesn’t know what to say. 

Margaret comes down a moment later. “ She is twenty 
and very pretty. Her-clothes are inexpensive, but in the 
prevailing fashion. She is more her mother’s daughter 
than her father’s. She resents the fate that compels her 
to live in a middle-class environment and she keeps 
before her the picture of a more luxurious life to come. 
Her manner and voice are sweet and gentle; it is only at 
certain moments that either takes on any hardness.” 

Her attitude toward her caller is intimate, but not 
cordial. She knows what is in his mind even before: he 
releases it. He has come, first, to protest that she isn’t 
treating him right, and, second, to ask her if she wouldn’t 
like to go to the movies, or something. They go out on ~ 
the porch to finish their argument. 

What Harry has said about Margaret’s seeming to 
prefer the society of rich people recently worries Walter. 
He, too, has noticed that his daughter’s ideas are chang- 
ing. And tonight, after he has turned his weekly pay 
envelope over to his wife, and listened patiently to her 
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regret that it is not more, and offered his set argument 
that while they are not so well off as some they are 
much better off than others; and after he has listened 
to her enthusiastic report of how. well their friends, 
the Jennisons; are doing, permitting them to have a new 
automobile and other luxuries, and suffered the familiar 
observation that caring about character and principles 
never got a man anywhere—after his customary eve- 
ning interlude has been taken care of Walter takes it 
upon himself to speak to Harriet about their daughter. 


WaLtTER — I’m worried about Margaret. 

Harriet — What’s the matter with Margaret? 

WALTER — Some things Harry said that you didn’t 
hear — they’re partly true. 

Harriet — What did he say? 

WALTER — He feels that Margaret cares to know only 
people of wealth. That’s what I understand him to 
mean. 

HarriET — Why do you take stock in what he says? 
He likes Margaret and he hates having her go with 
anybody else. 

WALTER —I seemed to notice the same thing in her, 
myself, . 

HarriET — That she only cares about people with 
money? I guess three-quarters of the world is like that. 


e e ° ° . ° . 


Harry — (as he and Margaret come in). Well, I 
haven’t got one. 

Marcaret — (smiling). No, Harry, I know you 
haven’t. 

Harry —If you’re going to change your friends on 
account of money and automobiles, it’s your own busi- 
ness. 

Marcaret — Harry, you talk like a fool! 

Harry —I may talk like one, but that don’t mean 
that I am one. 
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MarcarET — If it comes to that, I’ve a right to choose 
my friends wherever I feel like it. It’s nothing against 
a man to be rich. 

Harry — All right. I thought I’d save you some 
trouble, that’s all. Some o’ the people around here 
are. beginning to talk. 

Marcaret — Let them talk, what do I care? 

&: Harry — Oh, I know. It’s none o’ my business. And 

_ if I didn’t think so much of your mother and father, ‘I 
: wouldn’t say anything about it. 

F WALTER — Harry, I’m surprised that you should take 
this tone to Margaret. 
’ 
3 


- Marcaret — He’s mad because I won’t go out with 
_. him. (Yo Harry) Well, I won’t. Not only tonight, 
but I won’t go out with you any other night either. You 
: don’t need to come around here and you don’t need to 


call me up. 

_ ~~ Harry — You GiSadi" t take it like that. Maybe I got 
4 too fresh. I apologize. (She makes an impatient ges- 
i ture) I can’t do any more than that. 


MarcarEtT — (takes gloves from sewing table). Better 
__ hurry if you’re going to play fool — your friends’ll be 
waiting for you. 


To this suggestion Harry makes no reply. He jams 
his hat down on his head and flounces angrily out of 
{ the house. Walter is sorry. They used to be such good 
; friends, Margaret and Harry! It is hard for Margaret 
to believe. When she sees him now she can’t understand 

how she ever stood him. He’s a common little sneak. -- 
That’s what he is. What business is it of his, or any- 
body’s, whom she goes with — or where? 

It matters a good deal to Margaret’s father. He is 
even interested in knowing where she is going tonight, 
how many there are to be in the party, and what time - 

she expects to get home — 


Marcaret — (angrily). For heaven’s sake, stop ask- 
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ing questions!! (Walter starts to speak) 1 know what 
you’re going to say —it’s only your love for me. But 
I’m nearly twenty, Dad, and for two years I’ve been 
working in New York. I think I’m entitled to do as I 
please, once in a while! 

WALTER — (gently). I meant nothing by my ques- 
tions. It’s natural that I should want to know what you 
do and who your friends are. Your mother feels the 
same way about it, I’m sure. . 

Harriet — No, I don’t. Leastways, I don’t ask 
questions. 

WALTER — There’s only one thing, Margaret. When 
you stay out late I worry. (Margaret starts to speak) 
I can’t help it— I’m made like that. Last Tuesday — 

Marcaret — Have I got to hear about that again? 

Wa.tTeR —I am merely asking you, dear, please not 
to stay out too late again. You were late at the office 
twice last week — you told me so yourself — and that’s 
a mistake. Now, am I forgiven? 


Walter is forgiven, but not with much enthusiasm. 
He is rather a trial to his family. He is always making 
mountains out of the most insignificant molehills. Hardly 
has he finished explaining his attitude about the pro- 
posed automobile ride than he notices a handsome brace- — 
let Margaret is wearing and is in trouble again. It’s 
nothing, Margaret assures him. Nothing but imitation 
jewelry. She bought it for herself and it is so silly of 
him to object to her wearing it. What if it is imitation? 
What does it matter what people think? 

But Walter is determined to carry his point and 
demands that the bracelet be left at home and that it be 
returned to the store from which it was purchased the 
following day. Pretending to be what you are not is 
vulgar, insists Walter. Then everybody is vulgar, re- 
plies his wife. But, though both his wife and his 
daughter are against him, he carries the day and retains 
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the bracelet, not without seriously straining Margaret’s 
patience, however. She knows he means well, and she 
knows that it is natural for a father to want everyone to 
honor and respect his daughter — but she is pretty mad, 
just the same. Even when Walter reminds her of the ten 
thousand dollars in bonds that he is saving for her as a 
marriage gift, sacrificing everything to keep the sum 
intact from the day his brother had left it to him, she 
is no more than perfunctorily forgiving. But she makes 
the best.of an unpleasant situation. 

And then the Jennisons come.’ Seymour Jennison “ is 
the same age as Walter, an aggressive, opinionated, loud- 
talking man of the salesman type. His wife, short and 
stout, is far more wholesome, but has been trained to. 
“back up’ her husband in all he says and does. - His 
method is to appeal to her for corroboration whenever 
he finds it expedient and she never fails him. Although 


_he does not know it, some of his bizarre methods cause 


her real agony.” _ -- 

Seymour used to be a jewelry salesman, but at the 
moment he is a promoter. Magnificus Oil, he is willing 
to inform the world, is not only about to make his for- 
tune, but the fortunes of many other fine, far-seeing, 
courageous men. It has, we assume, already helped 
Seymour in the purchase of -a handsome six-cylinder 
car — and a liveried chauffeur. 

SEYMOUR — (chewing off end of a cigar as he goes 
on talking). Some people call it “luck ” the way I got 
into this thing But it ain’t luck— it’s grasping an 


opportunity. I saw from the prospectus that the prop- —~— 


erty they owned was one o’ the most valuable oil- 
producing properties in the country. Remember, Julia, 
how I came home and said so? (Mrs. Jennison nods) 
And I knew that with intelligent direction the output 
could be increased and increased and increased until — 
it’s tremendous — tremendous! In heaven’s name, Wal- 
ter Nichols, why don’t you take a chance? 
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Water — (slowly, ill at ease). Ym a conservative, 
Seymour. . 

Seymour — Pah! 

Watter —- Besides, what have I got to take chances 
with? Even if I wanted to, I mean. 

SEyMouR — Enough for-a starter. What did J have? 
Only Julia’s money and there wasn’t much of that... But 
Julia had courage. (Jn his enthusiasm he leans over 


and_slaps his wife’s back. She winces, but says nothing) — 


Courage! That’s what is needed in modern life. Look 
at the successful men we know. Look at your boss, 
L. A. Preston. Where would he be if he didn’t have 
courage? Or the fellow Margaret works for — what’s 
his name? Good heavens! You're not going to spend 
your whole life like this, are you? 

‘WaLTER — What’s the matter with this? 

SEyMouR — What’s the matter with it? Why it’s awful. 

WALTER — (warmly), It’s been good enough for you 
these last fifteen years. 

SEYMOUR — (sings). “It may be for years. But it 
wont’t be forever.” (Laughs) No, sir! That’s the point, 
I wasn’t satisfied, I said. Here’s a chance —the chance 
of my lifetime, perhaps. Opportunity comes once to 
every man, and my judgment tells me Magnificus Oil 
can’t go wrong.” So what did I do? I took Julia’s 
money and invested it! 


And that is exactly what Walter should do. He should 


invest in Magnificus Oil. He owes it to Harriet. He 
owes it to Margaret. He owes it to himself to have some 
ambition. Walter insists that he is ambitious, but his 
ambitions are of a different kind. He doesn’t believe 
in speculations and, besides, he doesn’t enjoy being put 
in a bad light before his women folk. And it only makes 
them more resentful to hear— 

Seymour is inclined to laugh at this argument, but a 
new idea strikes him. He thinks he will buy the house 
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Walter is living in. There is almost sure to be a rise in 
property values in that neighborhood, and he might as 
well be in on it. Of course, Seymour himself expects to 
move over to Riverside Drive as soon as Mrs. Jennison 
can find an apartment to suit them. But he will still be 
interested in the old neighborhood— __ 

Alan Kraigne has called for Margaret. He is a “good 


looking, well dressed youth of twenty-four, breezy and 


likable, with easy manners and a cheerful disposition.” 
Everybody is pleased to meet Mr. Kraigne, including the 
Jennisons. Seymour thinks perhaps they will drive over 
to Morristown Sunday and look up the Kraigne estate. 


WALTER — I’ve seen you before, Mr. Kraigne. 

Aan — Really; where? 

WaLTeR —I work at Preston’s. I’ve~seen you in Mr. 
Preston’s office. 

ALAN — I’ve been there on business. (Laughs) They 


trust me to carry messages. I don’t recall — 


WALTER — You wouldn’t be likely to remember me. 
(Playing with Margaret’s gloves) I’m one of the clerks. 


But I know your father — he usually stops and chats with 


me when he’s in the office. I’ve been there seventeen ~ 


years. 


Margaret and young Kraigne are gone now, and Walter 


and Harriet are alone. It is time for a summing up of 


the events of the evening. 


‘WaLTER — You think me a pretty queer fish, don’t ~ 


you, Harriet? 

Harriet — When you’ve been living with a person for 
twenty-five years, you don’t think much about ’em one 
way or the other. 

WALTER — But there are times when you're puzzled 
about me? When you can’t understand my reason for 


feeling as I do about things? 
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Harriet — You’re awfully old fashioned. 

Water —I thought you felt something of that sort. 
(Thoughtfully) When I was a young fellow I used to 
flatter myself that I had ideals. 

Harriet — We all have queer ideas when we're young. 

Water — (laughs). You’re not very complimentary 
— (Seriously) As we grow older, we gradually com- 
promise with our ideals. 

Harriet — (who has not heard). What? 

WALTER — The trouble with me is that I can’t shake 
off the ideas I used to have. 


Harriet — That’s what I said — you’re old fashioned. — 


Water —I don’t think it’s that. It isn’t as though 
I took my ideas from my parents, and I’m certainly not 
narrow in my religious beliefs. What I hate is coarse- 
ness, anything that cheapens one. When I saw that 
bracelet on Margaret tonight, do you know the first 
thought that flashed through my mind? 

Harriet — To make her take it off, I suppose. 

WaLTER — I’m ashamed of it. But for just a second 
I wondered if some man had given it to her. 

Harriet — Well, none did. Margaret talked to me 
about it the other day — But I think it’s a shame your 
not letting her wear it. 

WALTER — Why? 

Harriet — You’re pushing the girl too far. She’s 


young and she’s pretty, if I do say it, and girls nowa-. 


days believe in making the most out of their looks. It’s 

natural for her to feel out of place if she’s the only girl 

in a crowd who hasn’t got nice things. 
WaLTER — That’s it — that’s the danger of her associ- 


ating with people who can afford the things she can’t. © 


I guess I’m an old fool. If it gives her pleasure, let her 
wear it. I'll give it back to her in the morning. 
Harriet — That’s more sensible. 
WaLTER — I’m going to turn over a new leaf. I’m 
going to give up being what you call old fashioned — 
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I call it “compromising with one’s principles.” I’ve 
noticed that your ways get along a lot better with 
Margaret than mine do, so I’m going to pattern myself 
after you. Way down in your heart you-have the same 
feelings about things as I have — Margaret’s welfare 


__ means as much to you as to me. 


HarriET — I’m glad you realize it. 


Walter’s reform does not include an agreement to in- 
vest Margaret’s $10,000 in Magnificus Oil, however. 
And even though Harriet urges ‘him, and Seymour Jen- 
nison returns and tries to browbeat him into an agree- 
ment to buy the oil stock, he will not be moved. Every- 
body is going into it and everybody is going to be rich 
—but Walter is content. It is while he is showing 
Seymour his bonds and explaining that~he had rather 
have four and a half per cent. interest on them and be 
sure of getting it than he would to have a whole lot 


of speculative stock_and not be sure of it that Seymour 


catches sight of the bracelet Walter had taken away from 


' Margaret earlier in the evening. 


SEyMour — Damned if I understand you. Walter. 
And I’m afraid you don’t understand your family. 
(Walter looks up sharply) Women are funny about 
some things — they don’t like a man to be too cautious. 
And nowadays — people ain’t so plain and simple as 
you'd have them. Here, let me ask you something. Why 


isn’t Margaret wearing this bracelet? 
WaLtTEeR — Oh, I had some idea that she oughtn’t. But _. - 


I just told Harriet — 
Seymour —I knew it! She wants to wear it, don’t 


- she? (Before Walter can reply). ’Course she does. 


Going out with a feller like Kraigne she wants to look 
as well as she can. And you won’t let her! Do you 


suppose she understands your reasons? I don’t know 


what they are myself. Or, say she does. Does she think 


they’re right? (Looks at bracelet.) 
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WALTER — (with an embarrassed laugh). Don’t look 


at it, Seymour, it’s too ridiculous. 

SEYMouR — (examining it under the light). What's 
ridiculous about it? 

WaLTER — Of course you know what it’s worth. 

SrymMour—I can’t guarantee to come nearer than 
two or three hundred, but the stones are very fine quality. 

WALTER — (slowly, turning pale). Very — fing 
quality? A 

SEyMouR — The stones. And the setting is a peach. 
It’s a new piece, isn’t it? 

WALTER — You’re sure it’s very good? 

Seymour — Of course—I know jewelry. But you 
must know what it’s worth, if you bought it. (Returns 
bracelet to Walter.) 

WiaLTER — (quickly). Of course. (Replaces the 
bracelet, mechanically locking the box) Seymour! 

SEYMouR — What? 


WALTER — Will you do me a favor? Don’t mention — 
the bracelet to Harriet or Margaret. You see, it only 


reminds them and causes trouble. 
SEYMOUR—(dryly). It ought to. 
WALTER — You won’t mention it? (Harriet comes in 


with lemonade and glasses on tray. Mrs. Jennison pre- 


cedes her.) 
Harriet — Let’s go out on the porch — it’s cooler. 
SEYMOouR — You bet! (Starts for the door.) 
WALTER — (pleadingly). Seymour! 
SEYMouR — Don’t be afraid, I won’t mention it. 


Seymour follows the lemonade to the porch. Walter 
stands at the table a moment, staring blankly, helplessly 
at the bracelet. He starts for the door as the curtain falls. 
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ACT II 


It is eleven o’clock the following morning. Margaret 
has not yet come in. Walter, trying to read the Sunday 
paper, is pale and nervous, his face gaunt with the look 
of a man who has not slept. He starts at every sound 
from the street. 

Harriet, too, is worried about Walter’s mussing up 
the room with his Sunday papers. So far as Margaret 
is concerned she is convinced she is all right. Probably 
she motored with Mr. Kraigne to Orange and spent the 


night with his girl cousin. She has often spoken of 


her. Perhaps she has tried to telephone this morning 
and couldn’t get the house or something. The service is 
often as bad as that. 

Walter insists that they should at least try to find out 
what has happened. There might have been an accident. 
He could call the Kraigne home and ask, casually, about 


young Alan. But Harriet insists he shall do nothing of 


the kind. ‘Any ’phoning would be bound to look bad — 


_as if he thought Alan and Margaret —even the thought 


of such a suspicion is horrible. Walter refuses to let 
his wife finish the sentence. : 


Harriet — When she comes I suppose you'll lose 
your temper? 

Water — No— no. 

Harriet — Well, don’t. Margaret’s angry yet about 
the bracelet —I know the way she takes things — and 
there’s no use in you two quarreling. 

WALTER — (trying to speak lightly). How long ago 
did Margaret buy the bracelet? 

Harriet — (without looking at him). Two or three 
days ago. Thursday, I think. 

WaLTER — You weren’t with her when she bought it? 

Harriet — You know I wasn’t in New York last week. 
~ WaLTER — What was the first intimation you had of it? 

HarriET — What’s the sense of all this fuss? 
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WALTER — I was just wondering. Can you remember? 

Harriet — (impatiently). Yes, I remember very 
well — one day — Tuesday or Wednesday — she told me 
she’d seen an imitation bracelet she’d like to have and 
that she’d saved enough money to buy it. I haven’t got 
the same ideas about things that you have and I know 
how young girls feel about having pretty things, so I 
told her to go ahead. On Thursday she showed it to 
me, and that’s all there is to it. (Walter goes to her. 
With a faint smile, he kisses her cheek) (Surprised) 
What’s that for? 

WALTER — You’re a good woman, Harriet. 

Harriet — It’s a funny time to tell me, now I’m forty- 
two years old. 


It is Harriet’s idea that they should get ready, if they 
are going automobiling with the Jennisons, but Walter 
cannot think of leaving the house with Margaret away. 
He is surprised that Harriet can. As soon as Margaret ~ 
comes he hopes to go upstairs and lie down. He feels 
pretty ragged. But he can’t get Margaret out of his 
mind, Is it a good thing — does Harriet think it is a 
good thing — for her to go with young Kraigne? And 
men of his type? 

If she is to marry well, Harriet insists, she’s got to 
get out and meet people. She would never be satisfied 
to live as her father and mother do, or as their friends 
live. | But— Walter is persistent— do men like Mr. 
Kraigne ever want to marry girls of Margaret’s station? 
Of course it has happened, but is it common? And has 
Margaret ever intimated that Alan Kraigne really does 
want to marry her? 

Harriet doesn’t answer directly “There’s one thing 
certain,” she half shouts; “nobody’ll want to marry her 
if you spoil her disposition every time she goes out!” 

And then the Jennisons come with their car —and 
chauffeur, Little Mrs. Jennison wears an old coat and 
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veil, but Seymour is resplendent in a new outfit of the 
latest motor apparel. “Everybody ready?” Everybody 
isn’t, quite. Walter isn’t going. Doesn’t feel well. Of 
course, what Walter needs is fresh air, bawls Seymour, 
but if he’d rather stick at home perhaps Harriet better 
give him a dose of soothing syrup and let it go at that. 


Perhaps Margaret would like to go? 


They explain that Margaret spent the night at the home 
of a friend. They are just about to leave, with a parting 
shot or two at Walter, when Margaret comes quietly up 
the porch and into the room.’ Involuntarily Walter 
springs to meet her, but recovers control of himself. 
Harriet, her face tense with irritation diplomatically sends 
the others on to the car that the family may be alone.~ 
With the Jennisons gone she turns angrily upon her 
daughter. a 


Harriet — You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 

Marcaret — (on her dignity). Well, I’ll say that is a 
nice reception. 

Harriet — Where have you been? 

Marcaret — (lightly). At the Lydall’s. 

Harriet — Who? 

MarcarET — Louise Lydall is Alan’s cousin— I’ve 
told you about her. We went there last evening and she 
persuaded me to spend the night. 

Harriet — Why didn’t you telephone? Your father 


and me up half the night, worrying! 


MarcGarRET — You don’t look very bad. I didn’t tel- 


ephone because I couldn’t get the number. I called and ~~ 


called, but there was no answer. 

HarrieT—I thought that was it. (Starts for the door.) 

Marcaret — Isn’t father going with you? 

Harriet —I don’t think so. (WaLTER shakes his 
head.) 

Marcaret — (suddenly, as Harriet is at the door). 
Oh, mother — 
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Harriet — What? (She crosses swiftly and whispers 
to her mother. Harriet is seen to whisper in reply, then 
she speaks in her natural tone) I don’t blame you. 

Marcaret — (earnestly). Remember —I mean it! 

Harriet — (to Walter). | Margaret’s afraid you’re 
going to make a fuss after I go. (Walter is silent.) 

Marcaret — Are you? ’Cause if you are, I’ll go out 
again. 

WALTER — Margaret dear, you musn’t talk like that. 

Marcaret — Besides, Alan’s coming for me in the 


afternoon and we’re going out for dinner. I don’t want | 


to look all nervous and unhappy. : 

WaLTER—(involuntarily). You’re going out again! ~ 

MarcarEt — (ugly). You see! Now, listen to me! 
If you’ve got any questions to ask, ask them now, because 
I intend to get some rest. 

WaLTER — You were with Mr. Kraigne’s cousin who 
lives in Orange? 

Harriet —I thought that’s where she was. 

Marcaret — What about it? She insisted on my stay- 
ing there and I had every intention of phoning and telling 
you so. Well, I couldn’t —it wasn’t my fault. Alan 
had already gone and there was no way for me to get 
home. 

WALTER — All right, dear, all right! 

Marcaret — Anything more? 

Harriet — The poor girl did everything she could. 


There can be no rest for Walter, however, until he has 
had a talk with Margaret; until he knows that the gather- 
ing suspicions that assail him have no foundation in fact. 
He is gentle when he calls her, gentle when he insists 
that she shall come down, even though she is inclined to 
be defiant and refuses to answer so much as a single 
question. 

In the end he does know. He knows that Margaret 
frankly hates her home; that to her the only thing that 
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makes it bearable is the fact that she can get away from 
time to time and know something of a brighter life. 
He knows, too, that she had lied about the bracelet 
before and that she is lying to him again now, as she 
insists the first story was true; that the bracelet is an 
imitation and that she bought it out of her own savings. 


Water —I know better, dear. The diamonds are 
real. 

MarcareT — Well, what if they are? Diamonds of 
poor quality are almost as cheap as imitations. 

WALTER — You couldn’t have possibly paid for it. 
(A pause, Margaret, pale and tense, is like an animal 
driven into a corner, ready to fight.) 

Marcaret — Now remember; if you drive me too a 
I'll leave this house and never come back! 

WALTER —- I’m not trying to hurt you — oh darling, 


_ can’t you see-I’m trying to help you? (She starts for 
the stairs) There’s~no use in your running away — 


I'll follow you and wait. (She is undecided) 1 must 
understand this, because, if I don’t, 1] never have another 


_ peaceful hour. I only want it settled now— between _ 


us—so your mother needn’t know. 

MarcGarRET — (quickly). You don’t want mother to 
know about it? 

WALTER — Not if we can possibly help it. It would 
hurt her too much. Now dear. 

MarcareT — If. you must know, it was given to me. 

WALTER — Why didn’t you say so from the start. 


Marcaret — You'd have made me give it back. I~ 


wanted to keep it. 

WALTER — You preferred to deceive me about it, and 
to deceive your mother. 

Marcaret —I deceived you both. What about it? 

WALTER — Who gave it to you? (No answer) Mr. 
Kraigne? 

Marcaret — Maybe. 
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WALTER — (exasperated). Was it~ Mr. Kraigne? 

Marcaret — Yes, it was Alan. (Now she has answered, 
his voice loses all asperity.) ; 

Watrer — Men don’t make gifts like that unless they 
are very fond of a girl. 

MarcarET — What do you know about such men? 
They’re not like you and.your friends. (Archly) Asa 
matter of fact, though, Alan does like me. . 

WatTerR — It’s more than that! 

Marcaret — (trying to be angry, but actually fright- 
ened). What do you mean by that? 

Water — (looks at her closely. She drops her eyes. 
He backs away — she bursts into tears). Dearest — (For 
an instant he cannot go on) Oh, my little girl, all I want 
in the world is to see you happy. Whatever has hap- 
pened, I will never blame you—never. Trust me. If 
you have made some mistakes — nobody need ever know. 
Just you and I, darling —no one else. Why, I'll sur- 
round you with tenderness and love — 

Marcaret — I’m not good enough to touch you! 


Walter’s fear now becomes a certainty. “He looks 
before him with dull eyes and open mouth.” There is a 
moment of silence, broken by the girl’s sobs. Then 
Walter resumes his comforting. He is not the kind of 
a father who would turn his girl out of the house. He 
is going to love her and make her forget. She is still 
but a child. And, Margaret, gaining comfort from her 
father’s sympathy, declares that she will have nothing 
more to do with Alan; that she will ’phone him not to 
call for her that afternoon. Which she does, though she 
is unable to get Alan. He has not yet been home. So 
she leaves a message for him not to come. rr 


Marcaret —If he comes here, we musn’t see him, 
father — not you, either — (She sobs.) 

WALTER — (tenderly). Do you love him, dear? 

Marcaret — Do you think, if I didn’t — ? 
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WaLTeER—No! No! I understand. He made love to 
ge he made you believe— Did he promise to marry 
you? 

MarcarEt — He loved me, Father, and he promised 
to marry me and J love him. 

WaLTEeR — Of course, dear — what a fool I was not 
to understand. (Furiously) These men, with plenty of 
money and no conscience, dangle their gifts and their 
promises before a girl’s eyes — 

Marcaret — He would marry me, only — only his 
people won’t let him. 

WALTER — He has told you that? 

Marcaret— His father would disinherit him if he 
did. 

WALTER — The beasts! The beasts! (After a moment) 
Tell me about it, can’t you—won’t you? 

Marcaret —It began a month ago. He told me he 


_loved me. 


WALTER — And did*you care for him? 

Marcaret— Oh, so much, Father! He told me that 
some day we would be married. You can imagine how 
I feit. He’s the only man I ever loved, Father. 


WaLtER—Did you ask when you would be 


married? 

MarcareT — He said it would happen before the 
winter. And then — (She broke down, burying her face 
in her hands) 1 knew I was doing wrong! I knew it! 
But he said he would marry me and that as long as we 
were going to be married, it was all right. 

WALTER — He said nothing then of his parents’ oppo- ~ 
sition? 

MarcarRET — A week later. (Thinks hard) Yes, it 
was a week. It nearly killed me. (A pause.) 

WALTER — (puzzled). Even after he told you, you 
continued to meet him? 

Marcaret — (in a hard tone). Why not? Nothing 
mattered any more. 
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Water — You musn’t say that! You musn’t believe 
it! 

Marcaret— My life is ruined. I don’t care now 
what happens to me. 

Water — No, Margaret. Everything can be all right 
— it depends on the future. 

MarcarET — Do you really believe it can, daddy? 
Say you believe it — 

WiALTER — (encouragingly). Of course I believe it, 
dear. You’re a good girl at heart. 

MarcaretT — You'll trust me? 

Water — Always! (Holds her tightly) —They’ve 
lied to you and made you unhappy. All I’ve ever 
wanted was to make you happy. But it’s going to be 
all right dear. If he loves you enough he will break 
down every obstacle and claim you; if he doesn’t, you 
must bury your love for him deep down in your heart 
and little by little time will lay the dust on it. (Margaret 
raises her head.) 

MarcareT — You must never mention all this again — 
never! 


WALTER — After today not a word will be said. It’s” 


our secret. Your mother will never suspect — You'll see. 
Marcaret — I couldn’t stand it! 


Sobbingly she starts for the stairs. Walter’s arms are 
around her protectingly. “‘ With infinite tenderness he 
takes her in his arms and kisses her . . . Still weep- 
ing she rushes from him and hurries up the stairs.” 

Walter, speaking softly, that Margaret may not hear 
him, goes to the telephone and calls the Kraigne number 
in Morristown. He is talking to Howard Kraigne, Alan’s 
father, as the curtain falls to indicate a lapse of time. 
Howard Kraigne “is a man of fifty-five, tall, good- 
looking, quiet, dignified.” He has come to Mr. Nichols’ 
house, as the latter had requested over the phone, without 
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telling anyone. He could not have told Alan, he explains, 
because he has not seen his son since dinner time the 
previous day. Briefly Walter explains the situation to 
him. 


Kraicne — I thought it was something like that. How 
old is your daughter? 

WALTER — Nineteen. 

Kraicne — What sort of a girl is she? 

Water — “ What sort —?” 

KraicnE — Is she lively, or is she the quiet domesti- 
cated type? 

WAaLTER—(in difficulties). What happened came as 
a great shock. 

Kraicne — Your wife is living? 

WALTER — She is out at present. 

KRaiGNE — What I am trying to find out is this: Is 


_your daughter a girl who knows something of life and so 


may be presumed to-know what she is doing, or is she —? 
WaLTER —I will let you judge for yourself, later. I 

thought it best for you and me to talk before I call her. 
KraicnE — By all means. You will find me very easy 

to reason with. There has been some sort of an affair, 


I take it, between your daughter and Alan? (Walter 


wincing drops his head). Have you met my son? 

WALTER — Last night when he called for Margaret. 

‘Kraicne — How did he impress you? 

WALTER — Very well, at the time. 

KRAIGNE — You see, I believe in looking at a question 
from every side. 1 

WALTER — I only spoke to him for a moment. 

KRAIGNE — Then you didn’t know, at that time, what 
you know now? (Walter shakes his head) My son has 
virtues and vices like most young men brought up as 
he has been. You see, J began life very poor—when I 
married I was already doing well. My son was brought 
up with plenty of money, but no traditions regarding 
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the way it should be spent; pleasure is what he has 
always sought. But he’s no worse than other young men 
in such circumstances — better than most, in fact. (With 
conviction) There’s one thing about him — he’s honest 
and truthful and hates deception of any kind. I make a 
point of that. (Briskly) How did you learn what you 
did? 


Walter tells him of the discovery of the bracelet and the 
confession that followed, when Margaret returned home 
alone after having spent the night with Alan’s cousin, 
Miss Lydall, in Orange. But, interposes, Mr. Kraigne, — 
rather pointedly, Margaret could not have spent the 
night at Miss Lydall’s because the Lydalls were at the 
Kraigne home early that morning and complained of not 
having seen Alan for weeks. 

The inference is obvious, and the fact that Margaret has 
lied to him again is another blow to the trembling Walter. 
Yet he still defends her. She had tried to spare him, 
he explains to Kraigne. 


WALTER — She isn’t to blame! The cause of it was 
that your son, under the promise of marriage, won my 
girl’s affections — 

Kraicne — It was foolish of her to yield. 

WaLTER — She is a child. 

Kraicne — Nineteen is not so young as it used to be. 

WaLTER — It is still very young. 

KratcneE — Even at nineteen women have certain re- 
straints. (Walter is puzzled) 1 don’t know any better 
term of it— it’s only in the last ten or twelve years 
that I’ve had the leisure for reading and study. What I 
Mean is that good women have certain instincts which 
so to speak, protect their modesty. 

WaLTER — And you mean that Margaret — 

Kraicne — I am generalizing — I merely want to point 
out that, in love affairs quite as much as in business, 
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it takes two to make a bargain. Alan, you say, promised 
to marry her? 

WALTER — Yes. 

KraicnE — In that case your daughter made a grave 
error in judgment. To accord a man the privilege of 
marriage without having the deal consummated is like 
giving a man the benefit of a contract and waiving his 
consideration. (Warmly) Nevertheless, that would not 
excuse my son. 

WALTER — I’m glad you take that view of it. 

KraicnE —I won’t have him lie or do dishonest 
things! If he promised to marry your daughter he 
must explain his change of mind. 

WALTER — He said his parents would disinherit hira 
if he married her. 

KRAIcNE — What! (He exhibits his first sign of ex- 
citement but recovers himself immediately.) 

WALTER — Yes! 

KraicnE —I dare-say his mother would disapprove. 
(Grimly) But disinheriting could only be done by me. 

WALTER — You knew nothing of all this? 

Kratcne — Certainly not. You’re an intelligent man 
—and educated. More educated than I, for instance, 
and yet you accept the easiest and most obvious expla- 
nations of all the things you see. Don’t you know, 
Nichols, that when a girl is— when she yields — it 
might be for anyone of a dozen reasons? Sometimes 
the girl is deceived, but not always. And sometimes 
the reasons are positively trivial — boredom, love of 


excitement, curiosity — (Walter burns) Oh, yes, my ~~ 


dear Nichols, that’s perfectly true — and it’s also true 
that women nowadays are restless — and in a material 
sense — ambitious. When such women yield it’s because 
they see a chance to advance themselves. 
WiaLTER — (horrified). Advance themselves! !!!! 
KraicnE — In a material sense. Again I apologize if 
I hurt you, but I take it you are not in a position to 
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offer your women-folk luxuries? Has it never seemed 
to you that they resent this fact—? ‘ 

Water — (defensively). I suppose it’s human na- 
ture. 

Kraicne — Of course it is. It’s human nature. But 
it isn’t always money that attracts them. As often as 
not a girl sees in her intimate relationship with a man 
her only opportunity to associate with people in what 
is called “a higher social sphere ” than her own. 

WALTER — I’m sure — 

Kratcne —I don’t say this is true of your daughter 
—TI have no opinion on the subject — (Shakes his head 
reflectively) Such women are usually disappointed. 
They meet the men-folk all right enough, but until the 
women-folk accept them they’re still derelicts. (Draws 
a long breath, laughs) Good heavens, how far afield 
we are! 

WALTER — (politely). It’s very interesting, sir. 


Kraicne — (dryly). Yes, I’ve noticed that the sex 


problem interests everybody. (Walter looks up anx- 
tously) I didn’t mean to be frivolous. I beg your 
pardon. (Sympathetically) I know how you feel. I 
don’t pretend I can put myself in your place, for I’m 
a pretty callous person, but I recognize your grief and 
I respect it. More than that, my dear Nichols, I shall 
do all in my power to dispel it. If my son gained your 
daughter’s confidence through promise of marriage, I 
shall demand that he keep his word. 


Walter finds it hard to believe that he hears aright, 
and is greatly relieved. Of course, Kraigne qualifies, 
they will have to be satisfied that the young people want 
to marry. It would do no good to force them into a 
marriage that neither wants. But Walter is sure that 
that condition will be easily met. They are very much 
in love with each other. 


WALTER — There’ll be no trouble about that. Mar- 
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garet told me your son is very much in love with her, 
and as for Margaret — 

KRAIGNE — (rises, smiling). Looks as if we’d done 
a good piece of business today, doesn’t it? 

WALTER —I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
your stand in this matter, sir. My wife and daughter 
are all I have in the world— (Kraigne, still smiling, 
shakes his head) Why do you shake your head, sir? 

KRAIGNE — Because they’re not all you have, Nichols, 
You have another possession that’s a beautiful thing in 
itself, but that’s capable of being a pretty heavy burden. 
(Walter is puzzled) Pride, my dear Nichols, pride. 
The tenderest spot of your whole carcass is your self- 
respect. When anything wounds that, you suffer the 
agonies of the damned. 

WALTER— So you’ve noticed that? 

Kratcne — Noticed it!! It’s one of the first things 
I look for ina man —if he’s got it he’s a gentleman, 


but it doesn’t help him to make money. 


There are steps on the porch. Alan Kraigne has 
arrived to take Margaret to dinner. Hurriedly Walter 
whispers to Alan’s father that Margaret must not know 
that Alan is there, intimating that they should muffle 
their voices. When the boy enters the room he starts 
with surprise at sight of his father, but quickly recovers 
himself. Now they have told him of the chat they have 
been having. At the first sound of Alan’s voice, how- 
ever, Margaret is at the head of the stairs and on her 


way down. She is mystified at finding the elder Kraigne ~~ 


there, and the efforts of Walter to reassure her that 
though it may be a difficult moment for her, it is all 
for the best, in no way allays her fears. 


MarcarRET —I don’t understand at all, I’d like to 
talk to Alan alone for a moment. 
KraicnE —I’d rather you didn’t. (As Alan starts to 
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join her, he cries sternly) Alan! (Alan stops and 
Kraigne’s voice loses its severity) I want you young 
people to understand that I am your friend. (Briskly) 
I am told — it’s a devilish hard thing to say, but I am 
told there has been something of — ah, an intimate na- 
ture between you. (Margaret instinctively turns away, 
Alan goes to his father.) 
Aan — (pleadingly). Dad—? 


KraicnE — That much we will take for granted, if — 


you don’t object. Now! Did you and Miss Nichols 
ever discuss marriage? Don’t be afraid to speak — I’m 
prepared to be your friend. Did you ask Miss Nichols 
to marry you? 

Aan — Look here, Dad, don’t you think — 

KraIGNE — Answer me, sir! 

Aan — I’m very fond of Margaret — 

Kraicne — I didn’t ask that. 

Aan — And if there were any good reason why I 
should marry her — 

MarcarET — I won’t stand it! Get out of here, both 
of you! Father, tell them to get out! 

WALTER — But, Margaret — 

MarcarET — (hysterically). Tell them to get out, I 
say! I wouldn’t marry him now if he went down on 
his knees and asked me to! (To Alan) Don’t answer 
any more questions. (To Walter) I tell you I won't 
marry him! I never want to sce him again. Do you 
suppose I’d marry a man who’s forced on me? (To 
Alan) If you don’t want to drive me crazy, get out! 


Embarrassedly, the Kraignes leave, and with a sweep 
of hysterical anger Margaret turns on her father. “I 
hope you're satisfied now, you fool!” she shouts. “ Why 
can’t you let me handle my own affairs? Why do you 
have to butt in and make a mess of everything? Don’t 
tell me again you did it for the best, whatever you do!” 

Still Walter’s attitude is one of patient groping for 
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the truth. He thought they loved each other, she and 
_ Alan, he explains, and that what he did was best. And 


she did quite right in refusing to marry Alan after the 
way he acted. ... Mr. Kraigne had said there never 
had been any talk of disinheriting his son. He (Kraigne) 
knew nothing about the whole affair. 

Now Margaret is weeping hysterically. Alan had lied 
to her. She knew that as soon as she saw how kind his 
father was. What is to become of her now? “ It’s all as 
I told you before they came,” replies Walter. “ The idea 
that a girl’s life is wrecked because she makes a single 
mistake is ridiculous! .. . Your mother will be home 
soon. Thank God, she didn’t come while they were 
here!” But as she starts for the stairs he calls to her. 

What did Mr. Alan mean by saying: “If there were 
any good reason why I should marry her?” Can it be 
there had been anyone else — 

Furiously the girl turns upon him. That is the last 
straw! He has gone too far this time and he'll be sorry 
for it! Vainly he tries to explain that he did not mean 
that, but she will not listen. “Damn you! Damn you!” 
she shouts, and as he tries to take her hand she strikes 
him soundly in the face and rushes up the stairs. Be- 
fore he can follow, Harriet and the Jennisons return. 

They are excited about the success of their picnic, and 
Seymour is bursting with a new enthusiasm about the 
oil stock. Harriet and he have agreed that Walter must 
invest his bond money. “It can’t go wrong,” he rattles 
on: “I know all about it, every blessed turn and twist 


of the business, and if I say it’s all right, it is, Harriet ~~ 


is not so young any more and Margaret is at a mar- 
riageable age. You owe it to both of them to get a 
move on.” 

But Walter refuses to discuss the matter, much to 
his wife’s disgust. She senses that something has hap- 
pened and as soon as the Jennisons are gone she de- 
mands an explanation. 
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Harriet — What’s happened between you and Mar- 
garet? 

WALTER — Why, nothing. 

Harriet — I went up to put my hat away and I heard 
her crying. She acts like you—she says it’s nothing, 
too. . 

WALTER — Well, it’s true. 

Harriet —It is not. You’ve been asking her ques- 
tions. again. 


WaLTER — Only about last night— she explained it 


all perfectly. And I’ve done what I told you I would 
— she’s to keep the bracelet. 

‘Harriet — The minute I leave this house, something 
goes wrong. | ; 

WaLTerR — And there’s one other thing — Margaret 
agrees with me about men like Mr. Kraigne and she’s 
not going to see him any more. 

Harriet —I don’t see why. Anyhow you said some- 


thing to Margaret that’s made her terribly mad and — 


we've got to decide how to keep her home. 

WALTER — Keep her home! 

Harriet — (irritably). Don’t stand there repeating 
everything I say. I tell you Margaret is going to leave 
us if we don’t do something to prevent it. Girls aren’t 
as easily satisfied nowadays as they used to be. They 
want nice clothes and pleasures that cost money — 

WaLTER — We can’t afford them. 

Harriet — Maybe we can. You see what Seymour 
Jennison’s done. Why can’t you do the same thing? 
If you weren’t so obstinate and heartless — yes,- heart- 
less — you have no consideration for Margaret and me. 
Just because you’re satisfied, you think we are. 

Water — All we have is Margaret’s money. 


Harriet—It isn’t Margaret’s—you’ve just been 


saving it for her. And even if it was, could you find 
any better use for it than to spend it and keep her with 
us? 
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Margaret comes down the stairs. She is dressed for 
the street, has her hat on and carries a small bag. 


WALTER — Margaret! 

MarcarET — (dully). I can’t stand it here any more. 

WaLTER — Dearest, you mustn’t go. Mother and I 
have just made some plans — listen, dear; we both be- 
lieve that Mr. Jennison’s scheme is a good one and I’m 
going to sell the securities we’ve been holding and 
invest the money in it. All but a few hundred dollars. 
Those few hundred Ill keep out and you can buy any- 
thing you want with it. 

Marcaret — (chokingly). Father! (He gently takes 
the bag from her hand, laying it on the chair near the 
stairs.) 

WALTER — There; that will be all right? 

Marcaret — Father, I don’t deserve your kindness! 
I’m a wicked girl! (He shakes his head) Yes, I am. 


But [’ll never do anything to hurt you again! Just for- 


give me this time, Daddy, and I'll never be wicked 
again; I’ll do anything I can to deserve your love! 
WALTER — (overcome). My darling! 
Harriet — (to Walter). Why don’t you go over to 
Seymour’s and tell him what you’re going to do? 
Water —I will! I will! 
Harriet — (to Margaret). Take off your hat, and 
take that upstairs again. 


“Silently Margaret takes up the bag and starts for 


the stairs. Walter is at the half-opened door.” 

“You and her,” his wife calls after him, disgust in 
her tone. “Neither of you ever listen to me. And the 
Lord knows I’m the only one of the three that’s got 
any sense!” 


The curtain falls 
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ACT III : 


It is winter, six months later. Walter, bundled up 
for cold weather, is just back from the city. He has 
aged noticeably in the last six months. “ Not only have 
his looks changed, but he has lost some of his self- 
control and most of his confidence. But he is still 
brave and has much of his old-time dignity of manner.” 


Margaret, coming down from upstairs, finds him 


hanging up his things. She, too, has changed, but in a 
different way. “ She has never looked happier or better. 
The suit she wears is of finer material than those in 
which she previously has appeared.” 

Their attitude toward each other is now friendly and 
considerate. Margaret has been home an hour from her 
work and is ready to go out to dinner. A Mr. Lithridge 
is coming out to take her to dinner. As she finishes 
polishing her nails with a buffer she sounds her father 
on the idea of her giving up her work. She has been 
seriously considering the move. ‘There isn’t much sense 
in her working if she doesn’t have to. It is easier for a 
girl to get along if she doesn’t work. People have a 
different opinion of her—especially the people she 
meets. George’s friends, for instance. George Lith- 
ridge is her employer. And now that the oil stock is 
going to make her father a lot of money, she doesn’t 
see why she shouldn’t get some benefit from it. 

Walter isn’t very enthusiastic over the idea. The 
stock market has been showing signs of weakness lately, 


even if Seymour Jennison has said Magnificus Oil is in 


for a big rise. 


But Margaret still insists giving up work would be a 


good thing. Mr. Lithridge has suggested it, too. What 
has he to do with it? Well, he is an awfully good friend 
of Margaret’s, and, naturally, he is interested in her. Per- 
haps, suggests Walter, Mr. Lithridge has some thought 
of asking her to marry him. Margaret isn’t sure, but 
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stranger things have happened. He would probably 
feel a lot more inclined to propose if he could intro- 
duce her as a girl who lived at home, rather than as 
one of his employees. 

Walter is inclined to think she should wait — a month 
or two, at least. Things may look better by February, 
or March. Then, of course, if Mr. Lithridge did say 


anything, they would tell him — everything. At which 


suggestion Margaret flies up angrily. She will manage 
her own affairs this time! .. . 

The truth of the matter is that Walter has lost his 
job. He tells Harriet the sad news as soon as Margaret 
is out of the room. He had not been doing his work 
very well lately. He had been worrying a good deal 
about the stock market and had made one or two 
mistakes on the books. They had warned him— and 
then, finally, they had told him he would have to go — 


after seventeen years’ service! There isn’t any senti- 


ment to speak of in- business. Under the circumstances 


he thinks Harriet had better encourage Margaret to hold 


on to her job, for a little while, anyway. . . . 

The Jennisons burst suddenly in upon them. Seymour 
is in a towering rage. Magnificus Oil “has gone to 
hell!” They are a lot of robbers, that’s what they are, 
those oil people. They’ve stolen his money and they’ve 
stolen Walter’s! 

A low moan breaks from Harriet. Walter tries to 
quiet her, but it is of no use. Robbers? Seymour 
Jennison is the robber! Coming around there telling 


_ people how much money they were going to make in 


his rotten company! 

Seymour is sorry, but —it’s hard on both of them. 
He, for instance, will now have to depend on what he 
can scrape together from his assets. He still owns a 


few houses — including the one Walter is living in. 


And this happens to be rent day. That money will come 
in handy. 
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But Walter hasn’t enough to pay the rent! Seymour 
will have to wait. But Seymour can’t wait. He can get 
tenants at twice the rent the Nichols are paying! And 
if they can’t keep the house he will have to rent it to 
some one else. 

Mrs. Jennison is the only one who seems to have any 
sympathy for Walter. She sends Seymour on ahead 
that she may talk freely. “Always colorless in his 
presence she now shows a stronger personality than one 
would guess she possesses. She becomes tender, sym- 
pathetic, intelligent.” 


Mrs. Jennison — I’m awfully sorry things happened 
like this, Walter. I wanted to tell you not to go in 
with Seymour, but I was afraid it would be disloyal. 

WaLTeR—Not to go in! Did you know anything 
about it? 

Mrs. Jennison — Not a thing. It’s only this: some 
people seem kind of marked to go through life without 
success — have you ever noticed that? I’m afraid Sey- 
mour’s that kind. 

WALTER — (surprised, but polite). I hope not. 

Mrs. JeEnNIison— This sounds as if I was finding 
fault, but I’m not. Seymour means so well and I under- 
stand and love him. 

WALTER — Of course you do. 

‘Mrs. JENNIsoN — But sometimes — were you ever very 
tired, Walter, and knew that you had to keep going? 
So tired that just to hold your head up hurt the back 
of your neck? That’s how I am. I want to rest — just 
to stop everything and rest a long, long time. (As he 
is about to speak) Oh, I’m not tired of keeping house 
and marketing and mending socks — I’m tired of having 
to be ambitious. I knew you were too—that’s why I 
stopped to talk to you. I thought it might help you to 
know I understood, and I thought it might help me if 
you understood. 
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Warren — How did you know it was that way with 
me? 

Mrs. JENNISON —I saw it in lots of things. I used 
to notice how contented you were to let things slide 
along and the pride you took in simply being decent. 

WALTER — You saw that too? 

Mrs. JENNISON— I’m like that. At least I used to 
be. But I got so tired of having Seymour tell me I was 
old fashioned :that I learned to hide it. 

__ WALTER — (with fresh enthusiasm). There’s some- 
thing fine about having principles, Julia. 
Mrs, JENNison — If - you can keep them, Walter. (She 
says this with great conviction and he does not say what 
he is about to. Instead, he slowly closes his mouth.) 

WALTER — (after a moment). It’s hard, sometimes. 

Mrs. Jennison — It’s a curse to be born like this — 
we take things so hard that other people brush aside, 
because sometimes you can’t keep them. Sometimes 
Fate seems to close in on you from every side —to get 
you into an ambush — and you’ve got to give up. Don’t 
tell Seymour about this conversation, he’d think I was 
crazy. (There is a trace of bitterness in her next speech) 
You know what’s going to happen now? [I'll find Sey- 
mour with a lot of papers in front of him covered with 
figures and he'll tell me about the millions of dollars 
he’s going to make in some new scheme or other. He 
won't tell me about it because he wants my advice — 
he’ll talk in order to convince himself. And he'll be 
convinced. 

WALTER — An ambush! i 
Mrs. Jennison — Isn't that what it is? The other 
forces —the things we're fighting against— come in 
on you like this, and this, until there’s no way to turn. 


Margaret comes downstairs, her toilette completed. 
On her arm she carries a fur coat. Mrs. Jennison tells 
her what has happened. She must be kind to her father 
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in this crisis. But Margaret is not the demonstrative 
kind. The smash doesn’t mean much to her. She is 
going out to dinner with George Lithridge. . . . 

George “is a good-looking, easy mannered, cheerful 
man of forty. He is seldom without a smile.” He 
greets the family cheerily, and is in a hurry to be on 
his way, seeing that he has a table engaged — 

But Margaret holds him, after an animated, whispered 
conversation with her mother. There is something she 
wants to talk with him about, if he doesn’t mind coming 
into the pantry for a minute. George doesn’t mind. He 
might steal a cookie to tide him over. 


Harriet — Margaret is awful unhappy. 

WaLTEeR — About the m-money? 

Harriet — She counted on it so much. 

WaLtTEeR — If there were only something I could do! 

Harriet — (watching him narrowly as she speaks). 
She believes Mr. Lithridge might help you. 

WaLtER — Help me! You don’t mean he’d lend me 
money? I wouldn’t take it. 

Harriet — (dryly) Beggars can’t be choosers. Mar- 
garet’s a good girl to think about it. But it isn’t lend 
ing you money so much as it’s a job. She just told me 
that maybe he’d offer you something in his place. 

WALTER — In his business? 

Harriet — Yes. 

WALTER— How does he know of our misfortune? 

Harriet — He doesn’t. (Glances at kitchen door) 
Maybe he does now. Margaret was going to tell him. 

WaLTER — (embarrassed). But that’s so—so much 
like asking for help. 

Harriet — (impatiently). Did anything decent ever 
ee you that you didn’t find something the matter 
with it 


They are interrupted by the doorbell. Harry Glea- 
son is calling. “His hair is dishevelled and it is easy 
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to see that he has been drinking.” Walter tries to get 
him to leave. But Harry has something to say and he 
has come to say it. Even the return of Margaret and 
Lithridge does not stop him. He is insolently cheerful 
in greeting George. 


MarcarET — (in a voice that combines scorn and 
hate). He’s drunk. 

Harry — (angrily). I am not drunk. And don’t 
think I’m going right away either, ’cause I’m not. 

Grorce — Evidently a relation. 

MarcareT — No, he’s not. (To Harry) Stay if you 
want to, but don’t interfere. (To Walter) Father, 
George and I have been talking over a certain matter 
and George has something to say to you. 

‘Grorce — Mr. Nichols, your wife and daughter tell 
me you've had a hard knock in the market. 

WALTER — (embarrassed). I have — rather. 

GrorcE — So’ve_I.-Only, I guess I can stand it better 
than some people. They also tell me you’ve lost a job 
held for a long time. 

WALTER — Seventeen years. 

GEORGE — Just so! Now, I’ve got a pretty good-sized — 
business in New York. Don’t think I’m boasting — be- 
lieve me, I’ve got nothin’ to boast about. The business 
was left to me —it ain’t my fault that it is big. But 
most of the clerks are getting old and little by little 
they’re being retired. I don’t retire "°em—TI’ve got 
people to look after all that. All I do is read letters and 
sign checks and say “ yes” whenever anybody asks me~™ 
a question. (Laughs) What would you say to taking 
a job as clerk in my business? Mrs. Nichols just told 
me how much you used to get and I'll see to it that you 
get twenty dollars a week more. 

WALTER — Mr. Lithridge, this is more than I’d hoped 
for — 

GrorcE — Think it over —there’s no hurry. Margie 
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can ring me up in the morning, if you like, and tell me 
what you’ve decided on. 


Margaret waits a moment after Lithridge has gone to 
the car. She wants to know what her father is going to 
do about the offer of a job. He is going to accept, of 
course, Walter admits. It is a splendid offer. 


Marcaret — That’s sensible. And here, Father — 
here is enough money to pay the rent for the house. 
(Shoves him some bills.) 

WatterR—No! No! I can’t take it. 

MarcGarET — Don’t be foolish. It’s a loan and George 
has such heaps of money it doesn’t make any difference 
to him. 

Water — I can’t take it. 

Marcaret — (irritably). Ill leave it here. You can 
do as you please. (Lays money on the desk.) 

Harry — Well, I'll be damned. (They look at him.) 

WALTER — You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
coming here in this condition. 

Harry — (ugly). Say, is that so? Well, I know 
what I’m doing, don’t you fear. Why do you suppose 
that fellow is doing all this? (Margaret is about to 
protest) Do you suppose there is nothing more be- 
tween them than friendship? 

WALTER — You're in no fit condition — 

Harry — Ain’t I? Well, Pll leave it to anybody. 
Here’s a married man coming to see Margaret, lending 
her father money, giving him a job — 

WaLTER— A married man! 

MarcaRET — Can’t you see he’s drunk? 

Harry — (cried loudly). Oh, I know him! The first 
job I ever had I used to see him. He’s got a wife and 
two or three kids. Find out for yourself. 

WALTER — (falteringly —to Margaret). W-what he 
says isn’t true? 

Marcaret — (defiantly). Well, what if it is? 
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‘WALTER — You — you knew it all the time? 

: Marcaret—I knew he was married before I met 
im. 

WALTER — But only a little while ago you gave me 
to understand — here, in this v-very room—that you 
thought he might marry you! 
eo ae — Well, I had to tell you something, didn’t 

WaLtTer — But — (Suddenly breaks out) I can’t be- 
lieve it! I won’t! 

Marcaret — Can’t believe what? 

WaLter — After that other time you promised — 

MarGarRET — Yes, and I meant it. 

WALTER — You meant it! Well, then, if you meant 
it — 

Marcaret — (indicating Harry). Do we have to 
talk about this in front of him? 

WALTER — (weakly). I don’t understand any of it! 


- All I know is that- everything — everything —is going 
_to pieces! 


MarcareET — Why wouldn’t it, when a man thinks 
more of fine ideas than he does of supporting his 
family? 

Even with “everything going to pieces” around him 
Walter tries to find an excuse for Margaret. She is still 
not to blame. It all started with Alan Kraigne’s deceiv- 


ing her. But Margaret is thoroughly angry now. He 


might as well know the truth first as last. Alan Kraigne 
was not to blame. He had never promised to marry her~ 
and he was not her first lover. She had belonged to 
Harry Gleason before that. That’s why Harry has been 
acting as he has. 


WaLTER — Have you no shame? 
MARGARET — (putting on her coat). I’m not going 
to discuss that. (He begs her mutely to remain) If I 
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wanted to, I could leave here tonight-and never come 
back. Don’t you suppose I could live in New York if I 
wanted to? 

Water — Not — not if his wife knew about it! 

MarcarEt — She does know. Oh, not who I am— 
George is too much of a gentleman to let her learn my 
name. But they haven’t lived together for a year. 
Now listen, I’d rather stay here—it looks better and 
it'll be easier some day when I want to get married. 
Besides I’m fond of mother and you. But if I do stay 
I’ll live as I please and I won’t have questions and criti- 
cisms. 

WatteR—Not so loud! We're forgetting your 
mother. 

MarcarEeT — You see this coat? Well, you may as 
well know that I’ve got lots of things upstairs you’ve 
never seen. After this I’ll wear them. 

WaALtTer — From — Mr. Lithridge? 

MarcarET — (hurt). You don’t’ suppose I’d accept 
things from anyone else? What kind of a girl do you 
think I am? George is so good-natured, he’d wait all — 
night for his dinner if I wanted him to. But now I 
must go. (Points to desk) There’s the money for the 
house, if you want to use it. And remember about the 
job. (She is about almost at the door, wrapping the 
coat closely about her when Walter breaks out.) 

WaLTER— (wildly). I won’t have it. I won’t! Tl 
go out there and threaten him. I’ll make him under- 
stand. (Walter plunges toward the door.) 

Marcaret — (calls loudly). Mother! 

WALTER — Margaret! You mustn’t let her know! 

MarcareEt — (calls as before). Mother! (Harriet 
appears) Father wants to make trouble with George — 
stop him. 


The ambush is closing in. Walter makes one last 
stand — to keep Harriet from guessing the truth about 
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Margaret. But Harriet knows — has known all the time. 
And she will stick by Margaret. If Margaret goes to 
New York, as she certainly will if Walter doesn’t accept 
Lithridge’s help, she’ll go with her. 


WaLTER—Let her go then! She'll continue her 
shameless life wherever she is — but you won’t go! 

HarriET — Don’t you know that if she goes it’s the 
very time she'll need me most? No, Walter, the only 
thing for you to do is to swallow that pride of yours 
and take the job Mr. Lithridge“offers you. 

WaLTER— Accept help f-from him! I won't! I 
won't! (A ring at the bell. Harriet is alarmed) May- 
be she’s forgotten something. Now we'll see! = 

Harriet — I warn you; I meant what I said. (He 
looks at her and sees she is in earnest.. Seymour Jenni- 
son and his wife enter.) 

SEYMouR — Julia persuaded me to come and make 


friends. How about it, Harriet? 


Harriet — Shut the door. 

SEYMouR — We'll let bygones be bygones — that’s my 
nature. (Offers his hand to Harriet.) 

Harriet — (shaking his hand). All right, Seymour. 
I’d ask you two to supper, but there isn’t enough in the 
house. 

Mrs. JEnnIson — We’ve had it, thanks. 

SEYMoUR — This is a terrible world. Margaret passed 
our house a few minutes ago in a limousine with a New 
York license, and do you know who the chauffeur was? 
Frank, the boy J used to have! (Collapses in a chair) 
Think of it! He lives in New York and I don’t. (Shakes 


his head gloomily— then says to W. alter) Have you 


decided on anything? 

Harriet — Walter’s been offered a very good job; 
we were talking about it when you came in. 

SEYMOUR — (wide-eyed). That’s so? Pretty quick 
work, isn’t it? I’ve got something too — looks big! If 
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that’s so I suppose I can expect my rent before long. 

WALTER — (dully). Rent? 

Seymour — Sure — for the house. 

WALTER — (wavers a moment). Oh! (Walter takes 
a@ step in that direction, then gulps hard.) 

SrEyMouR— What’s the matter, Walter? You ain't 
sick, are you? 

Mrs. Jennison — What is it, Walter? 

Watter — It’s nothing — nothing. I—I’m all right 
now. (Crosses to desk.) 

Seymour — It’s that damn oil company — they’re re- 
sponsible for it all! 

Water — Here’s —here’s the money, Seymour — 
the exact amount — 


SEyMourR — Well! (Takes the money) Now tell us 


about the job, Walter. Is it a good one? 

Harriet — Better than the old one— more money 
and a chance for advancement. (At kitchen door) Ive 
got to attend to supper. Come in the kitchen and Ill 
tell you more. 

SEYMouR — Coming, Julie? 

WALTER — (raising his head slightly). They come 
in on you like this, until there’s no way to turn. You 
and I, Julia —if we’d married, we'd ’a done something 
of use in the world. 

Mrs. JENNISON— Hush, Walter. I don’t understand 
you. 

WaLtTer — Everything I stood for—everything I 
lived for — everything God put me on this earth for — 
turns out wrong. What can I do now? 

Mrs. JENNIsoN — Whatever has happened — you must 
go on just the same. : 


WaLtER— Why? (His voice louder) Why? Why? 


The curtain falls 
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“THE CIRCLE ” 
A Comedy in Three Acts’ 


By W. Somerset MaucHam 


THE success of this amusing comedy in New York 
was unquestionably due in part to the presence in the 
cast of Mrs. Leslie Carter, returned to the stage from a 
seven-year retirement in France, and John Drew, who 


_ also had been resting for a season or two. 


But having satisfied the curiosity of those eager to 
renew their acquaintance with these popular favorites 
of another day the play continued to win its way on its 
merits as good entertainment. 

“The Circle” was produced at the Selwyn Theatre, 


_ September 12, 1921, and continued there for five months, 


practically to the capacity of the theatre. Moved to 
the Fulton, it played an additional four weeks and was 
then sent around what is known in New York as the 


_ “Subway Circuit ” previous to starting a road tour that 


continued until early spring. 

In “The Circle” we meet first in the stately draw- 
ing room at Aston-Adley, where there are “ fine pictures 
on the walls and Georgian furniture.” “ Aston-Adley,” 
in fact, as Mr. Maugham explains, “has been described, 
with many illustrations, in ‘Country Life.’ It is not a 
house, but a place.” Its owner, Arnold Champion- - 
Cheney, M.P., takes great pride in it, “and there is 
nothing in the room which is not of the period.” 

Arnold himself “is a man of about thirty-five, tall 
and good looking, fair, with a clean-cut, sensitive face. 
He has a look that is intellectual, but somewhat blood- 

At the moment Arnold is considerably upset. Eliza- 
less.” 
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beth, his wife, “a very pretty creature in the early 
twenties,” has insisted upon asking Lady Catherine 
Champion-Cheney and Lord Porteous down from Lon- 
don for the week-end. It happens that Lady Catherine 
is Arnold’s mother, though he has not seen her for 
thirty years. When he was five, Lady Catherine, falling 
in love with Lord Porteous and out of love with Arnold’s 
father, Clive Champion-Cheney, bolted with his lord- 


ship, and has lived with him for thirty years prac- | 


tically an exile in Italy. As both Lady Porteous and 
Arnold’s father refused to divorce their respective mates 
it has been impossible for the elopers to marry. Now, 
hearing that they were back in England for the first 
time, Elizabeth, who has a woman’s sympathy for Lady 
Catherine, considered it no more than right that she 
should be invited to visit her son. 

Arnold has agreed to Elizabeth’s plans and spent the 
intervening time praying that all may go well. But 
now he hears that his father is also about to descend 
upon them, and the thought of his father and mother 
and Lord Porteous meeting is almost too much for him. 
He has sent for Elizabeth to talk the situation over with 
her, and found her happily preparing for a tennis set 
with Edward (Teddie) Luton, “an attractive youth in 


flannels,” who is a house guest and a particular friend 
of Elizabeth’s. 


ARNOLD — My father will have to be told, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH — Yes. 

ANNA— (another house guest). Has he (Arnold’s 
father) ever spoken to you about Lady Kitty? 

ELIZABETH — Never. 

ArNnoLtp —I don’t think her name has passed his lips 
since she ran away from this house thirty years ago. 

TEppIE — Oh, they lived here? 

ARNOLD — Naturally. There was a house-party, and 
one evening neither Porteous nor my mother came down 
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to dinner. The rest of them waited. They couldn’t 
make it out. My father sent up to my mother’s room, 
and a note was found on the pincushion. 

ELIZABETH — (with a faint smile). That’s what they 
did in the Dark Ages. 

ArNoLp —I think he took a dislike to this house 
from that horrible night. He never lived here again, 
and when I married he handed the place over to me. 
He just has a cottage now on the estate that he comes to 
when he feels inclined. 

ELIzABETH — It’s been very nice for us. 

ARNOLD —I owe everything to my father. I don’t 
think he’ll ever forgive me for asking these people to 
come here. 

ELIZABETH — I’m going to take all the blame on my- 
self, Arnold. 

ARNOLD — (irritably). The situation was embarras- 
sing enough, anyhow. I don’t know how I ought to 


~ treat them. 


ELizaABETH — Don’t you think that'll settle itself when 
you see them? 

ARNoLp — After all, they’re my guests. I shall try 
and behave like a gentleman. 

ELizABETH —I wouldn’t. We haven’t got central 
heating. 

ARNOLD — (taking no notice). Will she expect me 
to kiss her? 

ELIZABETH — (with a smile). Surely. 

ARNOLD — It always makes me uncomfortable when 
people are effusive. 
Anna — But I can’t understand why you never saw 

her before. 
ArNnoLp —I believe she tried to see me when I was 
little, but my father thought it better she shouldn’t. 
- Anna — Yes, but when you were grown up? 
ARNOLD — She was always in Italy. I never went to 
Italy. 
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ELizaBETH — It seems to me so pathetic that if you 
saw one another in the street you wouldn’t recognize 
each other. 

ArNoLp —Is it my fault? 

ELIZABETH — You’ve promised to be very gentle with 
her and very kind. 

ARNOLD — The mistake was asking Porteous to come 
too. It looks as though we condoned the whole thing. 
And how am I to treat him? Am I to shake him by the — 
hand and slap him on the back? He absolutely ruined 
my father’s life. 

ELIZABETH — (smiling). How much would you give 
for a nice motor accident that prevented them from 
coming? . 

ArNoLp —I let you persuade me against my better 
judgment, and I’ve regretted it ever since. 

ExizaBETH —I think it’s very lucky that Anna and 
Teddie are here. I don’t foresee a very successful party. 

ARNOLD — I’m going to do my best. I gave you my 
promise and I shall keep it. But I can’t answer for my 
father. 

Anna — Here is your father. 


“Mr. Champion-Cheney is a tall man in the early 
sixties, spare, with a fine head of gray hair and an 
intelligent, somewhat ascetic face.... He is a man 
who makes the most of himself. He bears his years 
jauntily.” 

It isn’t easy to tell the elder Champion-Cheney of 
Lady Catherine’s coming. Elizabeth tries it, but her 
approach is roundabout. She tells him first of Teddie 
Luton, who is a manager of a rubber plantation in the 
Federated Malay States, and has just been demobilized. 
Finally she summons the requisite courage and blurts 
out the embarrassing news. Lady Catherine’s former 
husband is a bit startled, but he accepts the situation 
gracefully. He will, of course, absent himself that they 
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may not be embarrassed. He bears Lady Catherine no 
particular resentment. 

ELIZABETH — No one’s ever talked to me about Lady 
Kitty. It’s always been a subject that everyone has 
avoided. I’ve never even seen a photograph of her. 

_ Cuampion-CHENEY — The house was full of them 
when she left. I think I told the butler to throw them 


_in the dust-bin. She was very much photographed. 


ELIZABETH — Won’t you tell me what she was like? 

C-C.— She was very like you, Elizabeth, only she 
had dark hair instead of red. 

ELIZABETH — Poor dear! it must be quite white now. 

C-C.— I dare say. She was a pretty little thing. 

ELIzABETH — But she was one of the great beauties of 
her day. They say she was lovely. 

C-C.— She had the most adorable littlé nose, like yours. 

EvizaBETH — D’you like my nose? 

C-C.— And she was very dainty, with a beautiful little 


| figure; very light om her feet. She was like a marquise 


in an old French comedy. Yes, she was lovely. 

EvizaBeTH — And I’m sure she’s lovely still. 

C-C.— She’s no chicken, you know. 

ELIZABETH — You can’t expect me to look at it as you 
and Arnold do. When you’ve loved as she’s loved you 
may grow old, but you grow old beautifully. 

C-C.— You’re very romantic. 

-ELIzABETH — If everyone hadn’t made such a mystery 
of it I daresay I shouldn’t feel as I do. I know she did 
a great wrong to you and a great wrong to Arnold. I’m 
willing to acknowledge that. 

C-C.— I’m sure it’s very kind of you. 

ELIzABETH — But she loved and she dared. Romance 


-is such an illusive thing. You read of it in books, but 


it’s seldom you meet it face to face. I can’t help it if it 
thrills me. 

C-C.— I am pitifully aware that the husbands in these 
cases are not romantic objects. 
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ELIzABETH — She had the world at her feet. You were 
rich. She was a figure in society. And she gave up every- 
thing for love. 


C-C.— Are you happy with Arnold? 

EvizaBETH — Why shouldn’t I be? 

C-C.— Why haven’t you got any babies? 

ELIzABETH — Give us a little time. We've only been 
married three years. 

C-C.— I wonder what Hughie is like now! 

EvizaBETH — Lord Porteous? 

C-C.— He wore his clothes better than any man in 
London. You know he’d have been Prime Minister if 
he’d remained in politics. . 

ELIzABETH — What was he like then? 

C-C.— He was a nice looking fellow. Fine horseman. 
I suppose there was something very fascinating about him. 
Yellow hair and blue eyes, you know. He had a very 
good figure. I liked him. I was his parliamentary sec- 
retary. He was Arnold’s godfather. 

ELizaABETH — I know. 

C-C.— I wonder if he ever regrets! 

ELIZABETH — I wouldn’t. 


Clive Champion-Cheney goes back to the cottage, 
where he is stopping, and Teddie Luton, who has been 
waiting a chance to offer Elizabeth his “ moral support,” 
is glad to find her alone. Their talk is desultory until 
he becomes a little serious, telling her of his life in the 
colony. England’s all right, but there is something free 
and fine about living in the colonies, particularly in the 
F. M.S. “England seems to me full of people doing 
things they don’t want to because other people expect 
it of them,” he explains. 


_ ELIzaBETH — What do you do with yourself all the 
time? 
TEDDIE — Oh, one works like blazes. You have to be 
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a pretty hefty fellow to be a planter. And then there’s 
ripping bathing. You know, it’s lovely, with palm trees 
all along the beach. And there’s shooting. And now 
and then we have a little dance to a gramophone. 

ELIZABETH — (pretending to tease him). I think 
you've got a young woman out there, Teddie. 

'TEDDIE — (vehemently). Oh, no! (She is a little 
taken aback by the earnestness of his disclaimer. There 
is @ moment’s silence, then she recovers herself.) 

ELIzaBETH — But you'll have to marry and settle 
down one of these days, you know. 

TEDDIE —I want to, but it’s not a thing you can do 
lightly. 

E1izABETH —I don’t know why there more than else- 
where. 

TeppIE — In England if people don’t get on they go 
their own ways and jog along after a fashion. In a 


place like that you’re thrown a great deal on your own 


resources. = 

ELIZABETH — Of course. 

TeppIE — Lots of girls come out because they think 
they’re going to have a good time. But if they’re empty- 
headed, then they’re just faced with their own emptiness 
and they’re done. If their husbands can afford it they 
go home and settle down as grass widows. 

ELIzABETH — I’ve met them. They seem to find it a 
very pleasant occupation. . 

TEDpIE — It’s rotten for their husbands, though. 

ELizABETH — And if their husbands can’t afford it? 

Tepp1E — Oh, then they tipple. 

ELIZABETH — It’s not a very alluring prospect. 

TreppiE — But if the woman’s the right sort she 
wouldn’t exchange it for any life in the world. When 
all’s said and done it’s we who’ve made the Empire. 

ELIzABETH — What sort is the right sort? 

Teppig — A woman of courage and endurance and 
sincerity. Of course, it’s hopeless unless she’s in love 
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with her husband. (He is looking at-her earnestly and 
she, raising her eyes, gives him a long look. There is 
silence between them.) 

Tepp1E — My house stands on the side of a hill, and 
the cocoanut trees wind down to the shore. Azaleas grow 
in my garden, and camellias, and all sorts of ripping 
flowers. And in front of me is the winding coast line, 
and then the blue sea. (A pause) Do you know that 
I’m awfully in love with you? 

ELIZABETH — (gravely). I wasn’t quite sure. I won- 
dered. 

TeppiE — And you? (She nods slowly) Ive never 
kissed you. 

ExizaBETH — I don’t want you to. 


The arrival of Arnold interrupts them. He comes to 
warn them that Lady Catherine and Lord Porteous have 
arrived, and he suggests that luncheon be served as soon 


as possible to relieve the situation. “When you don’t 


know what to say you can always eat.” Arnold is quite 
philosophical at times. 

“Lady Kitty comes in, followed by Porteous. .. . 
Lady Kitty is a gay little lady, with dyed red hair and 
painted cheeks. She is somewhat outrageously dressed. 
She never forgets that she has been a pretty woman and 
she still behaves as if she were twenty-five. Lord Por- 
teous is a very bald, elderly gentleman in loose, rather 
eccentric clothes. He is snappy and gruff. This is not 
at all the couple that Elizabeth expected, and for a 
moment she stares at them with round, startled eyes.” 

The greetings are effusive, so far as Lady Kitty is con- 
cerned (although she does promptly mistake Teddie Luton 
for her long-forgotten son), but Lord Porteous is a 
grumpy sort with nothing but complaints about the con- 
dition of the roads and such things. Anna Shenstone 
and Luton are introduced and the talk rambles on with 
Lady Catherine doing most of the rambling. 
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_ Lapy CatHerine — Hughie, do you think Arnold takes 
after me or his father? Of course I think he’s the 
very image of me. Arnold, I think I ought to tell you 


_ that I was received into the Catholic church last winter. 
- Td been thinking about it for years, and the last time we 


were at Monte Carlo I met such a nice monsignor. I 
told him what my difficulties were and he was too won- 
derful. I knew Hughie wouldn’t approve, so I kept it a 
secret. (To Elizabeth) Are you interested in religion? 
I think it’s too wonderful. We must have a long talk 
Roce it one of these days. (Pointing to her frock) Cal- 
ot? 

ELizaBeTtH — No, Worth. . 

Lapy CaTHERINE —I knew it was either Worth or 
Callot. Of course, it’s line that’s the important thing. I 


go to Worth myself, and I always say to him, “Line, my 


dear Worth, line.” What is the matter, Hughie? 
Porteous — These new teeth of mine are so damned 


uncomfortable. 


Lapy CATHERINE — Men are extraordinary. They can’t 
stand the smallest discomfort. Why, a woman’s life is 
uncomfortable from the moment she gets up in the morn- 
ing till she goes to bed at night. And d’you think it’s 
comfortable to sleep with a mask on your face? 

-PortEous — They don’t seem to hold up properly. 

Lapy CATHERINE — Well, that’s not the fault of your 
teeth. That’s the fault of your gums. 

Porteous — Damned rotten dentist. That’s what’s 
the matter. 

Lapy CaTHERINE —I thought he was a very nice © 
dentist. He told me my teeth would last till I was fifty. 
He has a Chinese room. - It’s so interesting; while he 
scrapes your teeth he tells you all about the dear Empress 
Dowager. Are you interested in China? I think it’s too 
wonderful. You know they’ve cut off their pigtails. They 
were so picturesque. 

Suddenly Lady Catherine discovers that she has lost 
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her lipstick, and is greatly perturbed.. She simply can’t 
live without a lipstick. It’s so good for the lips, for 
one thing. And, besides, the men like it. And then, at 
the French window-at back, appears Clive Champion- 
Cheney “holding in his outstretched hand a little gold 
case.” 


C-C.— (as he comes in). Has anyone here lost a di- 
minutive utensil, containing, unless I’m mistaken, a 
favorite preparation for the toilet? (Arnold and Eliza- 
beth are thunderstruck at his appearance and even Teddie 
and Anna are taken aback. But Lady Kitty is overjoyed.) 

Lapy CaTHERINE — My lipstick! 

C-C.— I found it in the drive and I ventured to bring 
it in. 

Lapy CATHERINE — It’s Saint Anthony. I said a little 
prayer to him when I was hunting in my bag. 


Porteous — Saint Anthony be blowed! It’s Clive, by _ 


God! ; 

Lapy CATHERINE — (startled, her attention suddenly 
turned from the lipstick). Clive. . 

C-C.— You didn’t recognize me. It’s many years since 
we met. 

Lapy CATHERINE — My poor Clive, your hair has gone 
quite white! 

C-C.—I hope you had a pleasant journey down from 
London. (He offers his hand.) 

Lapy CATHERINE — (offering him her cheek). You 
may kiss me, Clive. E 

C-C.— You don’t mind, Hughie? (He kisses her.) 

PorTEOUS — (with a grunt). Ugh! 

C-C.— (going to him cordially). And how are you, 
my dear Hughie? 

Porteous — Damned rheumatic, if you want to know. 
Filthy climate you have in this country. 


C-C.— Aren’t you going to shake hands with me, 
Hughie? 
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Porteous —I have no objection to shaking hands with 
vou. 
C-C.—You’ve aged, my poor Hughie. 
PoRTEOUS — Someone was asking me how old you were 
the other day. 
C-C.—Were they surprised when you told them? 
PorTEOUs — Surprised! They wondered you weren’t 
dead. (The butler enters.) 
BuTLer — Did you ring, sir? . 
ArNnoLD — No. Oh, yes, I did. It doesn’t matter now. 
C-C.— (as the butler is going). One moment. My 
dear Elizabeth, I’ve come to throw myself on your mercy. 
My servants are busy with their own affairs. There’s not 
a thing for me to eat in my cottage. 
ELizaBETH — Oh, but we shall be delighted if you'll 
lunch with us. 
C-C.— It either means that or my immediate death from 
_ starvation. You don’t mind, Arnold? 
ARNOLD — My dear father! 
ELIzABETH — (to the butler). Mr. Cheney will lunch 
here. 
BuTLer — Very good, ma’am. 
a C-C.—(to Lady Catherine). And what do you think 
e of Arnold? 
; ’ Lapy CaTHertnE —I adore him. 
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: ‘C-C.— He’s grown, hasn’t he? But then you’d expect 
‘ him to do that in thirty years. 
ArnoLp — For. God’s sake let’s go in to lunch, Eliza- 
4 beth! 

3 The curtain falls 

: ACT II 

4 The scene is the same. It is afternoon of the second 


day following. Mrs. Shenstone, Porteous, Lady Kitty 
and Teddie Luton are playing bridge and not doing 
very well at it. Porteous is especially put out at Lady 
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Kitty’s game, but she blithely ignores his cutting criticism. 
“Just because I don’t play the same game as you do,” 
she snaps at him, “(you think I can’t play.” “I’m glad 
you acknowledge it’s not the same game as I play,” 
Porteous snaps back. “‘ But why in God’s name do you 
call it bridge?” 

Clive Champion-Cheney adds his bit to Porteous’ irri- 
tation by standing back of the players and commenting on 
the game. “I agree with Kitty,” he agrees. “I hate 
people who play bridge as though they were at a funeral 
and knew their feet were getting wet.” 

The game does not exactly break up in one of those 


pleasant family rows, but the finish of the rubber finds — 


everybody quite willing to stop. Porteous tries to go 
on with a game of patience, which is the Englishman’s 
solitaire, but even this is denied him when Lady Kitty 
insists upon suggesting how it should be done. Finally 
he rounds on her so savagely that she is threatening tears, 
and he is forced to follow her into the garden as the 
official comforter. 
Champion-Cheney, Elizabeth and Teddie Luton find 
themselves alone, and variously impressed with what they 
have seen. Elizabeth is sympathetic, Teddie a little em- 
barrassed, Champion-Cheney amused, and a little sad- 


dened. Yet he knows Lady Kitty is a thorough humbug. 


C-C.— My dear, her soul is as thickly rouged as her 
face. She hasn’t an emotion that’s sincere. She’s tinsel. 
You think I’m a cruel, cynical old man. Why, when 
I think of what she was, if I didn’t laugh at what she’s 
become, I should cry. 

ELizaBeTH — How do you know she wouldn’t be just 
the same now if she’d remained your wife? Do you think 
pans influence would have had such a salutary effect on 

er? 

C-C.— (good-humoredly).. 1 like you when you're 
bitter and rather insolent. 
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_ ExizaBETH — D’you like me well enough to answer 
my question. 

C-C.— She was only twenty-seven when she went away. 
She might have become anything. She might have be- 
come the woman you expected her to be. There are very 
few of us who are strong enough to make circumstances 
serve us. We are the creatures of our environment. She’s 
a silly, worthless woman because she’s led a silly, worth- 
less life. 

_ ELIZABETH — (disturbed). You're horrible today. 

~ C-C.—I don’t say it’s I who could have prevented her 
from becoming this ridiculous caricature of a pretty 
woman grown old. But life could. Here she would have 
had the friends to fit her station, and a decent activity, and 
worthy interests. Ask her what her life has been all 
these years among divorced women and kept women and 
the men who consort with them. There is no more la- 
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__ mentable pursuit than a life of pleasure. 

x ELizaBETH — At “all events she loved and she loved 
greatly. I have only pity and affection for her. 

“g C-C.— And if she loved what d’you think she felt when 
_ she saw that she had ruined Hughie? Look at him. He 
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was tight last night after dinner and tight the night 
before. - 

ELIzABETH — I know. 

C-C.— And she took it as a matter of course. How 
long do you suppose he’s been getting tight every night? 
Do you think he was like that thirty years ago? Can 
you imagine that that was a brilliant young man, whom 
everyone expected to be Prime Minister? Look at him 
now. A grumpy, sodden old fellow with false teeth. 

ELIZABETH — You have false teeth, too. 

C-C.— Yes, but damn it all, they fit. She’s ruined him 
and she knows she’s ruined him. 


Elizabeth is a bit suspicious of Champion-Cheney, she 
admits when the latter has gone. She thinks it not at 
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all unlikely that he has subtly been warning her to con- 
sider seriously the situation into which she is obviously 
drifting with Teddie. Teddie thinks so, too. But what 
can they do? Of course they must be perfectly practical 
about anything they decide upon. He is desperately in 
love with Elizabeth, Teddie confesses — but still he does 
not intend that she shall be emotionally swept off her 
feet. 


TEeppi—E — You see, I’m not at all romantic and that 
sort of thing. I’m just a common or garden business 
man. All this is so dreadfully serious and I think we 
ought to be sensible. 

ELIZABETH — (with a break in her voice). You owl! 

TepprE — No, Elizabeth, don’t say things like that 
to me. I want you to consider all the pros and cons and 
my heart’s thumping against my chest, and you know I 
love you, I love you, I love you! 

ELIZABETH — (in a sigh of passion). Oh, my pre- 
cious! 

TEDDIE — (impatiently, but with himself, rather than 
Elizabeth). Don’t be idiotic, Elizabeth. [I’m not going 
to tell you that I can’t live without you and a lot of muck 
like that. You know that you mean everything in the 
world to me. (Almost giving it up as a bad job) Oh, 
my God! 

ELIZABETH — (her voice faltering). D’you think 
there’s anything you can say to me that I don’t know 
already? 

TEDpIE — (desperately). But I haven’t said a single 
thing I wanted to. I’m a business man and I want to 
put it all in a business way, if you understand what I 
mean. 

ELIZABETH — (smiling). 1 don’t believe you’re a 
very good business man. 

TEppIE — (sharply). You don’t know what you’re 
talking about. I’m a first rate business man, but some- 
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how this is different. (Hopelessly) I don’t know why it 
won't go right. 

ELIZABETH — What are we going to do about it? 

TEDDIE — You see, it’s not just because-you’re awfully 
pretty that I love you. I’d love you just as much if 
you were old and ugly. It’s you I love, not what you 
look like. And it’s not only love; love be blowed! It’s 
that I like you so tremendously. I think you’re such a 
ripping good sort. I just want to be with you. I feel 
so jolly and happy just to think you’re there. I’m so 
awfully fond of you. . 

ELIZABETH — (laughing through her tears). I don’t 
know if this is your idea of introducing a business prop- 
osition. 

TEDDIE — Damn you, you won’t let me. 

_ ELIZABETH — Your said “ Damn you!” 
-TEpDIE — I meant it. 
ELIzABETH — Your voice sounded as if you meant it, 


_ you perfect duck! 


TEDDIE — Really, Elizabeth, you’re intolerable. 

ELIzABETH — I’m doing nothing. 

TEDDIE — Yes, you are, you're putting me off my blow. 
What I want to say is perfectly simple. I’m a very 
ordinary business man. 

ELIzABETH — You've said that before. 

TEDDIE — (augrily). Shut up. I haven’t got a bob 


besides what I earn. I’ve got no position. I’m nothing. 


You're rich and you’re a big pot and you've got every- 
thing that anyone can want. It’s awful cheek my saying 
anything to you at all. But after all there’s only one ~ 
thing that really matters in the world, and that’s love. 
IT love you. Chuck all this, Elizabeth, and come to me. 

ELIZABETH — Are you cross with me? 

TEDDIE — Furious. 

ELIZABETH — Darling! 

Tepp1e — If you don’t want me, tell me so at once and 


let me go out quickly. 
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EuizaBETH — Teddie, nothing in the world matters 
anything to me but you. I’ll go wherever you take me. 
I love you. 

TreppiE — (all to pieces). Oh, my God! 

EuizaBerH — Does it mean as much to you as that? 
Oh, Teddie! 

TEDDIE — (trying to control himself). Don’t be a 
fool, Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH — It’s you’re the fool. You’re making me 


cry. 
tere — You’re so damned emotional. . 
EvizaBETH — Damned emotional, yourself. I’m sure 
yow’re a rotten business man. 
Tepp1E —I don’t care what you think. You’ve made 
me so awfully happy. I say, what a lark life’s going 
to be! 


They will get away as soon as possible, they agree. 
Meantime, Teddie feels that it would be dishonorable for 
him to stay on at the house. He had better go back to 
London immediately and wait until Elizabeth can join 
him. 

For her part Elizabeth decides that she shall not 
stoop to the mid-Victorian habit of pinning a note on the 
pincushion. She will tell Arnold exactly what she in- 
tends to do and why. First she will go bathe her eyes, 
that he may not know she has been crying, and then 
she will tell him. ‘ 

Lord Porteous, wandering in from the. garden, finds 
Lady Kitty and Champion-Cheney quite calmly discussing 
their life together, and the characteristics of their son. 
Does Arnold favor his mother or his father? The sug- 
gested intimacy does not please Lord Porteous, who is 
still grouchy. If Champion-Cheney had any sense of 
delicacy Porteous insists, he would have kept away from 
the house. Yet for the two days they have been there 
he has been constantly hanging around. 
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C-C.—My dear Hughie, I don’t understand your at- 
titude at all. If I’m willing to let bygones be bygones, 
why should you object? 

PortEous — Damn it all, they’re not bygones. 

C-C.— After all, I am the injured party. 

Porteous — How the devil are you the injured party? 

Gan Well, you did run away with my wife, didn’t 
you? 

Lapy CaTHERINE — Now, don’t let’s go into ancient 
history. I can’t see why we shouldn’t all be friends. 

Porteous — | beg you not to interfere, Kitty. 

Lapy CATHERINE — I’m very fond of Clive. 

PortEous — You never cared two straws for Clive. 
You only say that to irritate me. 

Lapy CATHERINE — Not at all. I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t come and stay with us. 

C-C.— I'd love to. I think Florence in spring-time is 


delightful. Have you central heating? 


Porteous —I never liked you; I don’t like you now, 
and I never shall like you. 

C-C.— How very unfortunate! because I liked you, I 
I like you now, and I shall continue to like you. 

Lapy CATHERINE — There’s something very nice about — 
you, Clive. 

Porteous — If you think that, why the devil did you 
leave him? 

Lapy CATHERINE — Are you going to reproach me 
because I loved you? How utterly, utterly, utterly de- 
testable you are! 

C-C.—Now, now, don’t quarrel with one another. 

Lapy CaTHerine — It’s all his fault. I’m the easiest 
person in the world to live with. But really he’d try the 
patience of a saint. 


c-C.— My poor Kitty, eee you’ve "died 
PorTEous — Really, Kitty, I’m sick of hearing of the 
sacrifices you made. I suppose you think I sacrificed 
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nothing. I should have been Prime Minister by now if 
it hadn’t been for you. 

Lapy CATHERINE — Nonsense! 

PortEous — What do you mean by that? Everyone 
said I should be Prime Minister. Shouldn’t I have been 
Prime Minister, Clive? 

C-C.— It was certainly the general expectation. 

Porteous —I was the most promising young man of 
my day. I was bound to get a seat in the Cabinet at the 
next election. 


Lapy CATHERINE — They’d have found you out just 


as I’ve found you out. I’m sick of hearing that I ruined 
your career. You never had a career to ruin. Prime 
Minister! You haven’t the brain. You haven’t the 
character. 


In the heat of her anger Lady Kitty insists that she is 
through with Lord Porteous forever. If Champion- 
Cheney will take her back — “In the eyes of the Church 
I am still your wife,” she suggests, tentatively. “ The 
Church is so wise. It knows that in the end a woman 
always comes back to her first love. Clive, I am willing 
to return to you.” 

But Clive is not one to take advantage of her momen- 
tary vexation with Hughie. Besides he is quite content 
with his freedom. “For some years I was notoriously 
the prey of a secret sorrow,” he admits. “ But I found 
so many charming creatures who were anxious to console 


me that in the end it grew rather fatiguing. Out of re- 


gard to my health I ceased to frequent the drawing 
rooms of Mayfair.” 

Lady Kitty accepts the rejection of her proposal quite 
philosophically. “There is only one course open to me 
now,” she sighs, and then to Champion-Cheney’s eager 
“What is that?” she flashes her stunning smile and 
smartly replies: “To go and dress for dinner.” 

Elizabeth does not find telling her husband of her in- 
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tention to leave him as easy as she had hoped it would be. 
Arnold simply cannot understand. If they have little 
in common, as she says, isn’t the fault hers? Has she ever 
done anything to interest herself in his two most im- 
portant interests — politics and home decoration? If, as 
she says, she does not love him, why did she marry him? 
No, her story isn’t at all convincing. And having made 
her bed he very much fears she will have to lie on it. 
Which, to Elizabeth, is extremely foolish. Why should 
anyone lie on the bed he’s made if he doesn’t want to? 
There is always the floor. . 

Arnotp — Please don’t talk to me as if I were a 
foolish child. You’re my wife and you’re going to re- 
main my wife. 

ELizaBETH — What sort of a life do you think we 
should lead? Do you think there’d be any more happi- 
ness for you than for me? 

ARNOLD — But what is it precisely that you suggest? 

ELIzaBETH — Well; I want you to let me divorce you. 

ARNOLD — (astounded). Me? Thank you very much. 
Are you under the impression that I’m going to sacrifice 
my career for a whim of yours? 

ELIZABETH —— How will it do that? 

ARNOLD — My seat’s wobbly enough as it is. Do you 
think I’d be able to hold it if I were in a divorce case? 
Even if it were a put-up job, as most divorce cases are 
nowadays, it would damn me. 

_ ExizaBetu — It’s rather hard on a woman to be di- 
vorced, = 
ARNOLD — (with sudden suspicion). What do you 

mean by that? Are you in love with someone? 

ELIzaBETH — Yes. 

ARNOLD — Who? 

ELizABETH — Teddy Luton. (Arnold is astonished for 
a moment and then bursts into a laugh.) 

ARNOLD — My poor child, how can you be so ridicul- 
ous? Why, he hasn’t a bob. He’s a perfectly common- 
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place young man. It’s so absurd I can’t even be angry 
_ with you. Rete 

Evizanetu — I’ve fallen desperately in love with him, 
Arnold. 

ARNOLD — Well, you’d better fall desperately out. 

EvizaABETH — He wants to marry me. 

Arnotp —I dare say he does. He can go to hell. 

EL1zABETH — It’s no good talking like that. 

Arnotp — Is he your lover? 

ELizABETH — No, certainly not. fs 

ArNoLD — It shows that he’s a mean skunk to take 
advantage of my hospitality to make love to you. 

ELIZABETH — He’s never even kissed me. ; 

ArNnoLp — I’d try telling that to the horse marines if 
I were you. 

ELIzaABETH — It’s because I wanted to do nothing 
shabby that I told you straight out how things were. 

ARNOLD — How long have you been thinking of this? 

ELIzABETH — I’ve been in love with Teddie ever since 
I knew him. 

ARNOLD — And you never thought of me at all, I sup- 
pose. 

ELIzABETH — Oh, yes, I did. I was miserable. But 
I can’t help myself. I wish I loved you, but I don’t. 

ARNOLD —I recommend you to think very carefully 
before you do anything foolish. 

ELIZABETH — I have thought very carefully 

ARNOLD — By God! I don’t know why I don’t give you 
a sound hiding. I’m not sure it wouldn’t be the best 
thing to bring you to your senses. 

ELIZABETH — Oh, Arnold, don’t talk like that. 

ARNOLD — How do you expect me to take it? You 
come to me quite calmly and say: “I’ve had enough of 
you. We’ve been married three years and I think I’d 
like to marry someone else now. Shall I break up your 
home? What a bore for you! Do you mind my divorcing 
you? It'll smash up your career, will it? What a pity!” 
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oe no, my girl, I may be a fool, but I’m not a damned 
ool. 

ELIZABETH — Teddie is leaving here by the first train 
tomorrow. I warn you that I mean to join him as soon 
as he can make the necessary arrangements. 

ArNnoLtp — Why did you insist on my mother coming 
here? 

ELIZABETH — It seemed to me rather absurd to take 

up the attitude that I should be contaminated by her 
when ; 
ARNOLD — (interrupting). When you were proposing 
to do exactly the same thing. Well, now you’ve seen her, 
what do you think of her? Do you think it’s been a 
success? Is that the sort of a woman a man would like 
his mother to be? ; 

ELizABETH—I’ve been ashamed. [I’ve been so sorry. 
Tt all seemed dreadful and horrible. This morning I 
happened to notice..a- rose in the garden. It was all 


- overblown and bedraggled. It looked like a painted old 


woman, And I remembered that I’d looked at it a day 
or two ago. It was lovely then, fresh and blooming and 
fragrant. It may be hideous now, but that doesn’t take © 
away from the beauty it had once. That was real! 

ARNOLD — Poetry, by God! As if this were the mo- 
ment for poetry! 


Teddie is sent for and answers the summons quite 
calmly. Did Elizabeth send for him? No, thunders the 
exasperated Arnold, it was he who had sent —to learn .. 
when it would be convenient for Mr. Luton to leave the 
house. 


TEDDIE —I was proposing to go tomorrow morning. 
But I can very well go at once if you like. 

ArnoLD — I do like. 

Teppy—Very well. Is there anything else you wish 
to say to me? 
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Arnotp — Do you think it was a very honorable thing 
to come down here and make love to my wife? 

Teppre — No, I don’t. I haven’t been very happy 
about it. That’s why I wanted to go away. 

ArnoLp — Upon my word you're cool. 

Treppie — I’m afraid it’s no good saying I’m sorry and 
ihat sort of thing. You know what the situation is. 

ARNoLp — Is it true that you want to marry Elizabeth? 


Teppie — Yes. I should like to marry her as soon © 


as ever I can. 

ArNoLD — Have you thought of me at all? Has it 
struck you that you’re destroying my home and breaking 
up my happiness? 

Tepp1E —I don’t see how there could be much happi+ 
ness for you if Elizabeth doesn’t care for you. 

ARNOLD — Let me tell you that I refuse to have my 
home broken up by a twopenny halfpenny adventurer 
who takes advantage of a foolish woman. I refuse to 
allow myself to be divorced. I can’t prevent my wife 
from going with you if she’s determined to make a 
damned fool of herself, but this I tell you: nothing will 
induce me to divorce her. 

ELIzaABETH — Arnold, that would be monstrous. 

TEDpIE — We could force you. 

ARNOLD — How? 

TeppiE — If we went away together openly you’d have 
to bring an action. 

ARNOLD — Twenty-four hours after you leave this house 
I shall go down to Brighton with a chorus girl. And 
neither you nor I will be able to get a divorce. We've 
had enough divorces in our family. And now get. out, 


get out, get out! (Teddie looks uncertainly at. Eliza- — 


beth.) 
ELIZABETH — (with a little smile). Don’t bother 
about me. I shall be all right. 
ARNOLD — Get out! Get out! 
The curtain falls 
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In the living room that evening Clive Champion- 
Cheney, after having given his son Arnold the benefit of 
his superior wisdom in the art of handling a difficult 
situation — particularly a difficult situation in which a 
woman is concerned — undertakes to apply a sample of 
his carefully studied diplomacy to the case of Elizabeth 
and young Luton. He brings out the family album. , 


C-C.— I thought it might amuse you to see what pretty 
women looked like five-and-thirty years ago. That was 
the day of beautiful women. 

EvizaABETH — Do you think they were more beautiful 
then than they are now? 

C-C.— Oh, much. Now you see lots of pretty things, 
but very few beautiful women. 

ELIzABETH — (looking at the album).  Aren’t their 


_ clothes funny? 


C-C.— (pointing to a photograph). That’s Mrs. 


_Langiry. 


ELIZABETH — She has a lovely nose. 

C-C.— She was the most wonderful thing you ever 
saw. Dowagers used to jump on chairs in order to get 
a good look at her when she came into a drawing-room. I 
was riding with her once, and we had to have the gates 
of the livery stable closed when she was getting on her 
horse because the crowd was so great. 

ELIZABETH — And who’s that? 

C-C.— Lady Lonsdale. That’s Lady Dudley. 

ELIZABETH — This is an actress, isn’t it? 

C-C.— It is indeed. Ellen Terry. By George! how I 
loved that woman! 

ELIZABETH — (with a smile). Dear Ellen Terry. 

‘C-C.—That’s Bobs. I never saw a smarter man in 
my life. And Oliver Montagu. Henry Manners with his 
eye-glass. 
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Exizasetu — Nice looking, isn’t he? And this? 

C-C.— That’s Mary Anderson. I wish you could have 
seen her in “A Winter’s Tale.” Her beauty just tool 
your breath away. 


ExizapetuH — Oh, what a lovely little thing! Who 
on earth is that? 

C-C.— That? 

EuizabETH — She looks so fragile, like a piece of 
exquisite china, with all those furs on and her face up 
against her muff, and the snow falling. 

C-C.— Yes, there was quite a rage at that time for 
being taken in an artificial snowstorm. 

ELIZABETH — What a sweet smile, so roguish and 
frank, and debonair! Oh, I wish I looked like that! 
Do tell me who it is! . 

C-C.—Don’t you know? 

ELIzABETH — No. 

C-C.— Why — it’s Kitty. rol 

EvizaBETH — Lady Kitty! (To Lady Kitty) Oh, 
my dear, do look! It’s too ravishing. (She takes the 
album over to her impulsively) Why didn’t you tell 
me you looked like that? Everybody must have been 
in love with you. . . 


“Lady Kitty takes the album and looks at it. Then 
she lets it slip from her hands and covers her face with 
her hands. She is crying.” Elizabeth, unhappy in real- 
izing that she is responsible for Lady Kitty’s embarrass- 
ment, discreetly drags Champion-Cheney out onto the 
terrace with her. “ Did you do that on purpose?” she 
demands of him, in a hoarse whisper, as they leave the 
room. 

Lord Porteous is also visibly affected by the sight of 
Lady Kitty in tears and tries awkwardly to comfort her. 
“I’m afraid | was very rude to you before dinner, Kitty.” 
he ventures, laying his hand on her shoulder. . “It 
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doesn’t matter,” she replies, taking the comforting hand 
in hers; “I’m sure I was very exasperating.” 
Gradually Lady Kitty’s spirits are restored. It’s hate. 


ful to grow old — but it can’t be helped: She bravely 


looks at the picture again. “The fact is,” she con- 
cludes, “if your bones are good, age doesn’t really 
matter. You'll always be beautiful.” A moment later, 
when Porteous confesses to her that his most recent 
bursts of ill-temper have been due to the constant hanging 
around of Champion-Cheney, she is happy. So long as 
“ Hughie ” is even a little jealous of her, life is worth 
living. 

They are both greatly cheered by the time Champion- 


_ Cheney returns and Porteous is ready to propose another 


try at bridge, if they can find a fourth. But Teddie 
Luton has disappeared. He’s gone, Champion-Cheney 
tells them, because he is in love with Elizabeth and she 
with him. And he thinks Lady Kitty should do all that 
she can to dissuade Elizabeth from making the same mis- 
take that she has made. Lady Kitty is willing, even eager 
to do so, and finds a way a moment later to be alone with 


Elizabeth. 


EizaBETH—I don’t expect you to have much sym- 
pathy for me. Arnold is your son. 

Lapy Kirry — So pitifully little. 

ExizaBETH — I’m not suited for this sort of existence. 
Arnold wants me to take what he calls my place in 
society. Oh, I get so bored with those parties in Lon- 
don. All those middle-aged painted women, in beautiful 
clothes, lolloping round ball-rooms with rather old young 
men. And the endless luncheons with their gossip about 
so-and-so’s love affairs. 

Lapy Kitry— Are you very much in love with Mr. 
Luton? 

ELizaBETH —I love him with all my heart. 

Lapy Kirry — And he? 
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E.izaBeTH — He’s never cared for anyone else but me. 
He never will. 

Lavy Kirry — Will Arnold let you divorce him. 

ELIzABETH—No, he won’t hear of it. He refuses even 
to divorce me. 

Lapy Kirry—Why? 

EwizaBeTH — He thinks a scandal will revive all the 
old gossip. 

Lapy Kitry — Oh, my poor child! 

EvizABETH — It can’t be helped. I’m quite willing to 
accept the consequences. 

Lapy Kirry — You don’t know what it is to have a 
man tied to you only by his honor. When married 
people don’t get on they can separate, but if they’re 
not married it’s impossible. It’s a tie that only death 
can sever. 

ELIzABETH —If' Teddie stopped caring for me 
I shouldn’t want him to stay with me for five minutes. | 

Lapy Kirry—One says that when one’s sure of a 
man’s love, but when one isn’t any more — oh, it’s so 
different. In those circumstances one’s got to keep a 
man’s love. It’s the only thing one has. 

ELIzaBETH — I’m a human being. I can stand on my 
own feet. 

Lapy Kirry — Have you any money of your own? 

ELIZABETH — None. 

Lapy Kirry — Then how can you stand on your own 
feet? You think I’m a silly, frivolous woman, but I’ve 
learned something in a bitter school. They can make 
what laws they like, they can give us the suffrage, but 
when you come down to bedrock it’s the man who pays 
the piper who calls the tune. Woman will only be the 
equal of man when she earns her living in the same way 
that he does. 

ELIZABETH — (smiling). It sounds rather funny to 
hear you talk like that. 

Lavy Kirry — A cook who marries a butler can snap 
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_ her fingers in his face because she can earn just as much 


as he can. But a woman in your position and a woman 
in mine will always be dependent on the men who keep 
them. 


Lapy NT ok at me, Elizabeth, and look at 
Hughie. Do you think it’s been a success? If I had 
my time over again do you think I’d do it over again? 
Do you think he would? 

_ ELIZABETH — You see, you don’t know how much I 
love Teddie. 

Lapy Kitty — And do you think I didn’t love Hughie? 
Do you think he didn’t love me? 

ELIZABETH — I’m sure he did. 

Lavy Kirry — Oh, of course in the beginning it was 
heavenly. Wefelt so brave and adventurous and we were 
so much in love. The first two years were wonderful. 


People cut me, you know, but I didn’t mind. I thought 
‘love was everything. -It is uncomfortable when you come 


upon an old friend and go towards her eagerly, so glad 
to see her, and are met with an icy stare. 

EizaBETH — Do you think friends like that are worth 
having? 

Lavy Kirry — Perhaps they’re not very sure of them- 
selves. Perhaps they’re honestly shocked. It’s a test 
one had better not put one’s friends to if one can help 
it. It’s rather bitter to find how few one has. 

ELIZABETH — But one has some. 

Lapy Kirry — Yes, they ask you to come and see 
them when they’re quite certain no one will be there - 
who might object to meeting you. Or else they say to 
you: “My dear, you know I’m devoted to you, and I 
wouldn’t mind at all, but my girl’s growing up — I’m 
sure you understand; you won’t think it unkind of me 
if I don’t ask you to the house?” 


Lapy Kirry — Oh, my dear, what a Bikseéd institution 
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marriage is— for women, and what fools they are to 


meddle with it! The Church is so wise to take its stand 
on the indi — indi — 

EizaBETH — Solu — 

Lapy Kirry—Bility of marriage. Believe me, it’s 
no joke when you have to rely on yourself to keep a 
man. 


There is also the tragedy of age. Lady Kitty could. 
never afford to grow old. Her hair, prematurely white, 


must be kept a golden copper shade at any cost. And 
there were the other women who interested Hughie who 
were forever trying to get him away from her. Many a 
night she had tossed sleeplessly knowing or suspecting 
where Porteous went when he said he was going to play 
cards at the club. “Of course it wasn’t as if there 
weren’t plenty of men only too anxious to console me,” 
she admits. “Men have always been attracted by me, 
you know.” Elizabeth can quite understand that. 


Lapy Kitry — But I had my self-respect to think of. 
I felt that whatever Hughie did I would do nothing 
that I should regret. 

ELIZABETH — You must be very glad now. 

Lapy Kitry—Oh, yes. Notwithstanding all my 
temptations I’ve been absolutely faithful to Hughie in 
spirit. 

ELIZABETH —I don’t think I quite understand what 
you mean. 

Lavy Kirry — Well, there was a poor Italian boy, 
young Count Castel Giovanni, who was so desperately 
in love with me that his mother begged me not to be 
too cruel. She was afraid he would go into a consump- 
tion. What could I do? And then, oh, years later, 
there was Antonio Melita. He said he’d shoot himself 
unless | — well, you understand, I couldn’t let the poor 
boy shoot himself, 
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E1izaBetH — D’you think he really would have shot 
himself ? 

Lapy Kitry — Oh, one never knows, you know. Those 
Italians are so passionate. He was really rather a 
lamb. He had such beautiful eyes. (Elizabeth looks at 
her for a long time and a certain horror seizes her of 
this dissolute, painted, old woman.) 

_ ELizaABETH — (hoarsely). Oh, but I think that’s — 
dreadful. | 

Lapy Kitry — Are you shocked? One sacrifices one’s 
life for love and then one finds that love doesn’t last. 
The tragedy of love isn’t death or separation. One gets 
over them. The tragedy of love is indifference. 


Now Arnold has come for a sort of last talk with 
Elizabeth, with Champion-Cheney’s advice as to what to 
do plainly at the back of his head. He is sorry for the 
attitude he had taken at first and begs Elizabeth to for- 
give him. If she is quite determined to leave him he 
will do nothing to prevent her. He would, however, 


_ like her to know how much he really has loved her, 


even though he was absurd enough to think that she 
would take his great love for granted. 


ArNnoLp — It wasn’t till today when you talked of 
leaving me that I realized how desperately in love with 
you I was. 

ELizABETH — After three years? 

ARNOLD — I’m so proud of you. I admire you so 
much. When I see you at a party, so fresh and lovely, 


_ and everybody wondering at you, I have a sort of little 


thrill because you’re mine, and afterwards I shall take 
you home. 
ELIzABETH — Oh, Arnold, you’re exaggerating. 
ARNOLD —I can’t imagine this house without you. 
Life seems on a sudden all empty and meaningless. Oh, 
Elizabeth, don’t you love me at all? 
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E1izaBeTH — It’s much better to be honest. No. 
ARNOLD — Doesn’t my love mean anything to you? 
EvizasETH — I’m very grateful to you. I’m sorry to 
cause you pain. What would be the good of my stay- 
ing with you when I should be wretched all the time? 
ARNOLD — Do you love that man as much as all that? 
Does my unhappiness mean nothing to you? 
ExizaABETH — Of course it does. It breaks my heart. 


You see, I never knew I meant so much to you. Tm 


so touched. And I’m so sorry, Arnold, really sorry. 
But I can’t help myself. 

ArnoLp — Poor child, it’s cruel of me to torture you. 

ELIzABETH — Oh, Arnold, believe me, I have tried to 
make the best of it. Ive tried to love you, but I can’t. 
After all, one either loves or one doesn’t. Trying is no 
help. And now I’m at the end of my tether. I can't 
help the consequences — I must do what my whole self 
yearns for. 


Very well, then, agrees Arnold, let him do what he 


can to make the change easy for her. He will make it 


possible for her to divorce him within, say, six months, 
and, seeing that Teddie Luton has comparatively little 
money, he (Arnold) will make her an allowance of two 
thousand pounds a year. She protests. His sudden burst 
of generosity is making her perfectly miserable. “ But 
it’s the only way I have of showing you how deep and 
passionate and sincere my love for you is,” he insists. 
Then he embarrassedly kisses her on the forehead and 
says good night, leaving Elizabeth most unhappy. 

Down by the summer house Teddie Luton is waiting 
to have a talk with Elizabeth before going away. When 
Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous come in Elizabeth sends 
Lord Porteous to fetch him. She has suddenly come to 
realize that life is simply rotten, when it is impossible 
to be happy oneself without making other people un- 
happy. | 
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When Teddie comes Elizabeth tells him that she has 
changed her mind. She can’t go away with him. She 
has decided that she does not love him enough. But he 
will have none of that kind of an explanation. But he 
walks boldly over to her, takes her hands and forces 
her to sit beside him. He is stroking her hands when 
she draws them away. 


ELIZABETH — No, don’t do that. Teddie, it wasn’t 
true when I said I didn’t love you. Of course, I love 
you. But Arnold loves me, too. I didn’t know how 
much, 

TEpDDIE — What has he been saying to you? 

ELIZABETH — He’s been very good to me, and so 
kmd. I didn’t know he could be so kind. He offered 
to let me divorce him. 

Trepp1E — That’s very decent of him. 

ELIZABETH — But don’t you see, it ties my hands. 


‘How can I accept such.a sacrifice? I should never for- 
give myself if I profited by his generosity. 


ELIzABETH —I wonder if you’d be capable of acting 
like that. 

Teppie — Acting like what? 

ELIzABETH — What would you do if I were married 
to you and came and told you I loved somebody else 
and wanied to leave you? 

TEppIE — You have very pretty blue eyes, Elizabeth. 
I'd black first one and then the other. And after that 
wed see. 

_ ExizaBetH — You damned brute! 

TEDpDIE — I’ve often thought I wasn’t quite a gentle- 
man. Had it ever struck you? (They look at one an- 
other for a while.) 

ELIZABETH — You know, you are taking an unfair 
advantage of me. I feel as if I came to you quite un- 
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suspectingly and when I wasn’t looking you kicked me 
on the shins. 


Teppie — Don’t you think we’d get.on rather well, 


together? 

Porteous — Elizabeth’s a fool if she doesn’t stick 
to her husband. It’s bad enough for the man, but for 
the woman — it’s damnable. I hold no brief for Arnold. 
He plays bridge like a fool. Saving your presence, 
Kitty, I think he’s a prig. 


Lapy Kirry — Poor dear, his father was at his age. 


I dare say he’ll grow out of it. 

Porteous — But you stick to him, Elizabeth, you stick 
to him. Man is a gregarious animal. We’re members 
of a herd. If we break the herd’s laws we suffer for it. 
And we suffer damnably. 

Lapy Kitty — Oh, Elizabeth, my dear child, don’t 
go. It’s not worth it. It’s not worth it. I tell you 
that, and I’ve sacrificed everything to love. 

ELIZABETH — I’m afraid. 

TEDDIE — (in a whisper). Elizabeth. 

ELizaBETH —I can’t face it. It’s asking too much 
of me. Let’s say good-bye to one another, Teddie. It’s 
the only thing to do. And have pity on me. I’m giv- 
ing up all my hope of happiness. (Teddie goes up to 
her and looks into her eyes.) ; 

TEDDIE — But I wasn’t offering you happiness. I 
don’t think my sort of love tends to happiness. I’m 
jealous. I’m not a very easy man to get on with. I’m 
often out of temper and irritable. I should be fed to 
the teeth with you sometimes, and so would you be with 
me. I dare say we'd fight like cat and dog, and some- 


times we’d hate each other. Often you’d be wretched — 


and bored stiff and lonely, and often you’d be fright- 
fully homesick, and then you’d regret all you’d lost. 
Stupid women would be rude to you because we’d run 
away together. And some of them would cut you. I 
don’t offer you peace and quietness. I offer you un- 
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rest and anxiety. I don’t offer you happiness. I offer 
you love. 

ELIZABETH — (stretching out her arms). You hateful 
creature, I absolutely adore you! 


They are in each other’s arms now. “Of course, the 
moment he said he’d give her a black eye, I knew it 
was. finished,” Lady Kitty observes wisely as she turns 
away. 

Lord Porteous is convinced that they are a couple of 


_ damned fools, but he offers them his car to get away 
_ with, if they decide to make a bolt for it right then. 


That, it appears, had been Teddie’s plan from the first. 
He had taken the precaution to get the car out of the 
garage and leave it standing by the garden hedge. 


Porteous — Do you mean to say that you were going 
to steal my car? 

TeppizE — Not exactly. I was only going to bolshevize 
it, so to speak. 

Porteous —I’m speechless. I’m absolutely speech- 
less. 

TeppiE — Hang it all, I couldn’t carry Elizabeth all 
the way to London. She’s so damned plump. 

ELIzaBETH — You dirty dog! 

PortEous — (spluttering). Well, well, well! (Help- 
lessly) I like him, Kitty, it’s no good pretending I 
don’t. I like him. 

TEDDIE — The moon’s shining, Elizabeth. We'll drive 
all through the night. 

Porteous — They’d better go to San Michele. Ill 
wire to have it got ready for them. 

Lapy Kirry—That’s where we went when Hughie 
and I— (Falteringly) Oh, you dear things, how I 
envy you! 

PorTEous — (mopping his eyes). Now don’t cry, 
Kitty. Confound you, don’t cry. 
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TEppDIE — Come, darling. ~ 

EuizaBsETH — But I can’t go like this! 

Teppre — Nonsense. Lady Kitty will lend you her 
cloak. Won’t you? 

Lavy Kirry — (taking it off). You’re capable of 
tearing it off my back if I-don’t. 

TEDDIE — (putting the cloak on Elizabeth). And 
we'll buy you a tooth-brush in London in the morning. 

Lapy Kirry — She must write a note for Arnold. Tl 
put it on her pincushion. 

TEppiE — Pincushion be blowed! Come, darling. 
We'll drive through the dawn and through the sunrise. 


And now they are off on their way to London with — 


Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous waving their adieux ex- 
citedly, but a little sadly. And yet, as Lord Porteous 
says, it may be that in life it doesn’t matter so much 
what you do as what you are. “No one can learn by 
the experience of another because no circumstances are 
quite the same. If we made rather a hash of things, 
perhaps it was because we were rather trivial people. 
You can do anything in this world if you’re prepared 
to take the consequences, and consequences depend upon 
character.” 

Clive Champion-Cheney and Arnold enter the room, 
ignorant of all that has occurred. So far as they are 
aware, Elizabeth is in her room, bitterly, sobbingly, 
repentant. And they are both sure that Arnold’s way 
with Elizabeth has resulted in her complete change of 
attitude. 


C-C.—I told Arnold exactly what to do and he’s 
done it. What makes a prison? Why, bars and bolts. 
Remove them and a prisoner won’t want to escape. 
Clever, I flatter myself. 

PorTEous — You’re always that, Clive, but at the 
moment you’re obscure. 
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C-C.—I told Arnold to go to Elizabeth and tell her 
she could have her freedom. I told him to sacrifice 
himself all along the line. I know what women are. 


_. The moment every obstacle was removed to her marriage 


with Teddie Luton, half the allurement was gone. 
Lapy Kitty — Arnold did that? 

_ C-C.— He followed my instructions to the letter. I’ve 

just seen him. She’s shaken. I’m willing to bet five 

hundred pounds to a penny that she won’t bolt. A 

downy old bird, eh? Downy’s the word! Downy! 


“He begins to laugh. They laugh, too. Presently 
they are all three in fits of laughter.” 


The curtain falls 


“THE NEST” 
A Drama in Four Acts 
By PauL GERALDY 


(English translation by Grace George) 


GRACE GEORGE is beginning to turn her play-hunt- 
ing disappointments to account. If she cannot find suit- — 
able parts for herself she can at least find them for 
others. And also help to produce the plays containing 
them. 

One such she discovered in Paul Geraldy’s “ Les Noces 
D’Argent,” (‘Silver Weddings”) which she renamed 
“The Nest.” Impressed by the human and truthful 
quality of its drama she arranged immediately for the 
American rights to the play and set about its translation. 
When it was ready for production she superintended the 
engaging of the cast and later supervised the rehearsals. 
Miss George, of course, has always had a hand in the 
staging of her own plays, but she never before has taken 
so complete charge of a production as she did of this 
one. 

“The Nest” was presented at the Forty-Eighth Street 
Theatre, February 1, 1922. Following an enthusiastic 
press review, it grew steadily in favor, particularly with 
matinée audiences, and though it never could fairly be 
sted with the popular dramatic successes of the season, 
it was invariably included when the worth-while plays 
of recent years were under discussion. 

The opening act of “The Nest” quite abruptly breaks 
in upon the confusion following the wedding of Suzanne 
Hamelin to Henri. Henri, being merely a husband and 
more or less incidental to the drama, is not given a sur- 
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name. The ceremony has been held at a neighboring 
chapel, and the wedding party is about to return to the 
Hamelin apartment for the home reception. 

The scene is Suzanne’s room. It is in a state of great 
disorder. “Clothing, lingerie, hats, parcels, open boxes, 
etc., are spread over the little brass bed, the chairs, the 
carpet, everywhere. A profusion of flowers, baskets of 
white roses and lilacs, trunks and bags —” 

Anna, the maid, is trying to set the room in order 
against the return of the wedding party. Porters are 
bringing in more flowers than there is room for. The 
musicians are reported arrived, with no place to go. 
Eveline Dore, called Marraine by the family, is super- 
intending the preparations for the reception of the guests. 
She is Mme. Hamelin’s best friend, and a sort of older 
chum of the children and an attractive divorcee of thirty- 
three. .... Now the bridesmaid, Jeanne, and Max 
Hamelin, Suzanne’s brother and her groom’s best man, 
have arrived to add to.the confusion. 

Mme. Hamelin, fearful lest everything will not go as 
it should, finds time between worries to lament the fact 
; that she is losing her daughter and that at last she is a 
~ mother-in-law. Terrible thought! Probably soon she 
will be losing her son, too. But Max reassures her. Now 
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that Suzanne is gone he will be all the more attentive. 
: They will have ever so many jolly times together. 
¥ Max, however, is a bit uncertain. Approaching his 


__ twentieth year, he is beginning to rebel at being always 
treated as a child at home and is eager to be accepted as 
aman. He objects particularly to Marraine’s continued 
acceptance of him as her “godson.” And he dislikes 
her teasing him whenever she catches him flirting with 
the younger girls. He is rather fond of his pretty god- 
: mother, and has just discovered that she is still young 
_ -— and beautiful. Under the influence of the wedding 
festivities, in fact, he is especially attentive to Marraine 
and she does not know exactly what to do with him. 
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She does not want Max to make love to her, and yet she 
finds his spirits infectious and his pleading not dis- 
pleasing. 


MarrainE — Let’s open the windows. There — one 
can see the chestnut trees in blossom along the avenue. 
How sweet! Spring has come — (She leans against the 
window) They are going on a wonderful trip, that 
young couple — oh, the Italian spring! Bomodossola 
and the descent to the lakes! The aconites and the wild 
carnations and Pallanza and the villas— oh! Things 
have changed since I was there and yet — just see that 
line of automobiles in front of your door. How smart 
you look! 

Max — Marraine, I feel so—so bored. i 

MARRAINE — Poor dear! What is the matter with 
you, today? 

Max — I want to go away. 

MarrainE — Where? 

Max —I don’t know. I feel lonely here. 

MarraInE — I’m flattered. It must be the spring. 
How warm it is. (There is a knock on the door) That 
must be my lemonade. (Max opens the door and Leon- 
tine enters on a wave of music.) 

LEontTINE — There is no more lemonade, Madame. I 
brought a bottle of champagne. . 

MarRaInE — Thanks. Only you should have brought 
some water at the same time. 

Leontine — If Madame wishes — 

MarraInE — Don’t bother now. This will do. Thanks. 
(Leontine leaves and Max serves the champagne) Look 
out for my dress. (She drinks) Ah! I was so thirsty. 
That’s good. 

Max — Is it cool? 

Marraine — It’s like a shower — (She holds her glass 
out for more). That’s enough. So the’ gentleman isn’t 
happy. What a pity! Come, tell me all about it. 
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MarrainE — Why, upon my word, he has real tears 
in his eyes. You’re not going to cry, I hope. (He 
bursts into tears) And he says he’s a man. You big 
baby — stop—come here! Shall I dry your tears? 
If anyone came in now, what would they think? Kiss 
me, stupid, and tell me what’s the matter. How can I 
guess ? 

Max — Marraine — 

MarraIneE — What is it? What have they done to 
you? Tell me — . 

Max — Nothing. I don’t know — 

MarraInE — Then why this sudden change of mood? 
A little while ago you were quite cheerful. 

Max — My life is so empty. 

MarraInE — Really? Get up. You don’t know what 
you are saying. Go and look for your sister. That will 
calm you. 

Max — I’m going. 

MarraInE — Wait, you can’t go downstairs with those 
red eyes. Come here. Look at me. Don’t look at me 
like that. What? You’re going to cry again? 

Max — (his head on Marraine’s knee). Oh, if you 
only knew — 

Marratne — What? 

Max — Oh, everything — nothing — I wish — 

Marraine — What do you wish? 

Max — My life is so monotonous. Nothing happens 
—I wish —that something would happen to me. That 
somebody would — that they wouldn’t always leave me 
alone. Suzanne is all they ever think of. I am all alone 
at home, all alone in the streets. I need someone to 
talk to, to love me. Oh, Marraine, if you knew — 

MarRAINE — (she takes him on her knees). What 
does this mean? Kiss me— how big he is. I wish I 
had a big son like you! Pee 
Max — (his arms around her neck). Marraine! 
MarratnE — Does he want to be petted like a little 
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baby? Don’t hold me so tight! You'll suffocate me! 
Do you hear me? 


Max hears, but he is not to be restrained until knock- 
ing at the door apprises them that some one is coming. 
Then, considerably flustered, they make ready to receive 
the bride. 

Suzanne is not excited. Like most brides, she is the 
calmest person at her wedding, which distresses Jeanne, — 
the bridesmaid, who has been given the exalted privilege 
of helping her change to her traveling frock. 


JEANNE — (disappointed and almost tearful). You 
are not what I expected you’d be. 

SuzaNnE — But, my dear, that’s because I’m in a 
hurry. Don’t think that I’m indifferent. It’s sweet of 
you to be with me and to help me. I’m very grateful 
for that. 

JEANNE — It isn’t that. You don’t understand. 

Suzanne — (looking at her wrist watch). Well, ex- 
plain, darling! 

Jeanne — It’s because you look as if everything that 
is happening to you is quite usual, quite ordinary. Yes, 
you talk, you walk, you dress — you act like every day. 
I seem to be the only one who is moved. Even your 
parents look as if nothing important were happening. I 
watched your father a little while ago. He talked. Oh, 
if you only knew. (She takes Suzanne’s hand and places 
it against her breast) There, feel. 

SuzANNE — That’s because you have nothing else to 
do ‘but think of me. I’ve had so much excitement this 
week, In a few days, when we are settled somewhere, — 
I will arrange my thoughts in order. For the present, 
do you want me to enumerate my impressions? I am 
_ happy, I have a headache, I’m afraid we shall miss our 
train, I wish it were all over! 
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- Suzanne — You mustn’t cry, silly. Anyone would 
say that you are the bride. ... Now, let them come! 


These ceremonies are stupid, aren’t they? It’s like our 
_ first communion. You expect to return transfigured and 


then, after you reach home, a little tired, a little sad, 


you realize that life is always life. ... I remember 


mother scolded because I soiled my white shoes by put- 
ting one foot on top of the other — 

JEANNE — And yet, it’s a little different. 

SUZANNE — (not convinced). Do you know what 
mother said to me just now? “Suzanne, stand up 
straight and watch where you put your feet.” (They 
laugh and kiss each other) Do you see all those parcels? 


_ They are presents we haven’t had time to open. 


JEANNE — Oh! ; 

SUZANNE — I got some beautiful things and some hor- 
rors! Paper knives and paper weights. Would you 
believe it? I received nine umbrellas. 

JEANNE — Just what ‘did your godmother give you? 

SUZANNE — Marraine? She said, “ My darling, buy 
whatever you want,” and she gave me a check. There, 
I’m ready now. I hope Henri will come soon. How 
heavy my satchel is. Just lift it. 

JEANNE — (lifting it). Oh! 

Suzanne — If you knew what’s inside. Six handker- 
chiefs, a guidebook, my toilet case, a notebook, films for 
my kodak, my address-book, two pairs of gloves, a box 
of candy, my purse and a novel by Anatole France, a 


veil and a bottle of perfume. 


The moment of the final partings has arrived, with 
everybody trying to be a bit braver than anybody else. 
There are to be no tears, and everything must be cheer- 


ful. Pitifully Mme. Hamelin tries to appear as gay as 
the others, but it is hard for her. 


SuzANNE — My little mamma. 
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Mme. Hametin — Don’t forget to wear your coat. I 
know Italy. The nights are cool. 

SuzANNE — Yes, Mamma. 

Mme. HaMeLin—Your gray suit is warm, wear that. 
Your shoes don’t hurt you? They’re comfortable? 

SUZANNE — Very. 

Mme. Hametin — I gave Henri the check for the large 
trunk. Leontine took it to the station this morning. 
Remind him of it. 

SuzaNNE — Yes, Mamma, dear. 

Mme. Hame.in — Leontine could begin to take down 
the bags. I hope she doesn’t forget anything. What 
about the key to your own bags? 

SUZANNE — I have it. 

LEONTINE — (entering). Here is M. Henri, Madame. 
He says you’ve just time enough. 

Mme. HamMe in — Let’s go. 

MarraAIneE — You must call her “ Madame ” from now 
on, Leontine. 

SUZANNE —I haven’t got my gloves. 

Max—the car is here! 

SUZANNE — My gloves! Where are my gloves? 

MarRAINE — Quick! Quick! Where are her gloves? 

Mme. Hametin—Her gloves? They were there. 
Didn’t you take them? 

SuzannE — I had them a minute ago. 

MarraInE — Then they can’t be far away. 

Mme. HaMELIN — She can’t leave without gloves! 

Max — Here, are these the ones? 

SUZANNE — Yes! Yes! There they are! Good-bye! 


And in the midst of the final embraces Henri, the 
groom, rushes in and drags the bride away. A second 
later the slamming of the outer door sends a sort of 
shiver through the house. With an effort the elder 
Hamelins pull themselves together. 
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Mme. Hame in — Well, it’s all over. They’re gone. 
They didn’t even see us. 

MarRRAINE — (with a vague gesture). Yes, that’s life. 

Mme. HaMeE in — Isn’t Max here? 

MarrAInE — He’s gone out to get me a cab. 

Mme. Hametin — What? Yovw’re dining with us. It 
was understood. 

MarRAINE — You must excuse me. I have a terrible 
headache. I’d rather not. Good-bye, you. (Into M. ° 
Hamelin’s ear) She’s coming back — be sensible! 

M. Hametin — (softly). Good-bye, Eveline. 

Marraine — Au revoir, Marie. I’ll see you tomorrow, 


Mme. Hametin— Well? (She kisses her husband) 


~ Come, let’s be brave. 


M. Hametin— Brave? But I’m all right. 

Mme. Hametin —I didn’t see the Didiers, did you? 
_ M. Hamein — (whose thoughts are elsewhere). The 
Didiers? 

MME. Hametin — They never came. Why doesn’t 


e _ Max come up? (She pauses) You haven’t said a word 


about my dress. 

M. Hame tin — It’s beautiful. 

Mme. HaMe.in — Well, you might look at me. 

M. HamMe.in —[ tell you it’s a beautiful dress. 

Mme. HaMetin — And the belt? 

M. HamMe.in — The belt’s all right. 

Mme. Hame in — It doesn’t make me look fat? 

M. Hameuin — [I think it’s perfect. 

Mme. Hametin —I wonder — (Looking around) I 
think [’ll give Max this room. He’ll like it better than 
his own. He never gets any sun there, poor boy. 

M. HameE.in — Yes, that’s a good idea. In ten minutes 
they'll be on their way. 

- Mme. Hamevin — How quiet it is now, after all that 
noise. (After a pause she approaches him) Do you 
love me? 
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M. Hametin—No! (He hugs her.) . 
Mme. HAMELIN — (freeing herself). I wonder — why 
— that boy — doesn’t — come — back! 


The curtain falls 


ACT Il 


It is some weeks later, in the dining room of the 
Hamelin’s home. Monsieur and Mme. Hamelin are at 
luncheon — a meal that neither has much taste for. The 
big dining room is lonely without the children. | 

There have been a letter or two from the bride and 
groom. Short, formal letters. And several telegrams. 
They are in Italy now; the weather is beautiful; they 
are going on to Switzerland; the scenery is wonderful; 
they are well; they do not know when they will be 
home! There is not much in such news to cheer the 
father and mother. 

Max is not home for lunch. In fact he has not been 
home for lunch for several days. He seems strangely 
preoccupied these last weeks. His mother is worried. 
After she has left the room Max sneaks in. He has no 
excuses to make to his father, except that he has been 
busy. And he would like to have an advance on his al- 
lowance. In view of the fact that he has just had his 
allowance the week before and had previously managed 
to make it do, M. Hamelin is a little surprised and not 
at all pleased. It is father’s opinion that if Max would 
work more and spend less he would be a much more 
satisfactory son. However, he gives him the money and 


Max is gone again, without so much as inquiring about 
his mother. 


Mme. HamMe.in — He didn’t come and kiss me, or say 
a word to me. It looks as if he did everything to avoid 
me. You see what we’ve come to, my son and I. He 


= 
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doesn’t even say good morning to me now. What have 
I done to him? 

M. HaMELin —I scolded him severely for not coming 
home to lunch and I suppose he wanted to escape an- 
other lecture. ‘ 

Mme. HAMELIN — (with tears in her eyes). I don’t 
know what’s the matter with him lately. 

M. HamMe.in — We'll soon find out. 

Mur. HamMetin — He’s never here. Doesn’t it seem 
strange to you, his being out all the time? 

M. HaME.in — He has to go to his classes. 

Mme. HaMELIN — His classes are in the morning. It’s 
impossible to get him up in the morning. He stays in 
bed till eleven. It’s in the afternoon and evening that — 


_ he goes out. When does he study? He has an exami- 


nation in two months. 

M. Hametin — Two months is time enough if he puts 
his mind to it. 

Mme. HamMetin —-And isn’t it funny he’s always in 
need of money. . 

M. Hame in — Did he ask you for money? 

Mme. Hametin — Fifty francs, yesterday. 

M. Hamein — You didn’t give it to him? 

Mme. HaMELIN — Yes. 

M. HaMeELiIn — You are right; we’ve got to keep an 
eye on that young man. 

Mme. Hametin — He never asks you for any money, 
does he? 

M. Hametin— No. No, never! 

Mme. Hametin — He doesn’t dare. 


Marraine stops in. She is looking especially pretty 
and cheerful these days, and has taken to wearing such 
gay colors. She is like a girl of twenty again. The 
Hamelin’s compliments are a little trying to Marraine. 
She would change the subject if she could. She finds 
them both looking a little seedy, she thinks. Especially 
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M. Hamelin. Probably they worry too much about being 
left alone. They must remember that their children are 
grown and must live their own lives now. Suzanne is a 
married woman, and Max — well, Max is much older 
than they suspect. He should have more liberty. If he 
is moody and preoccupied, if he spends less of his time 
at home and seems less interested in family affairs than 
formerly, it is because they expect too much of him. 


“ Perhaps,” she says to Mme. Hamelin, “ you're a little | 


to blame.” 


Mme. Hametin—I? How? 

MarRAINE — He’s so sensitive. You don’t realize it, 
but you’re very arbitrary sometimes. 

Mme. Hamewin — I? 

MarrAINE — Yes. He is sensitive and proud. You 
hurt him without meaning to by your watchfulness and 
questioning. 

Mme. HamMetin — Nonsense! He hasn’t got a better 
friend than I. You know very well that since he was 
born, I have denied myself parties, visits, everything 
that might take me away from him. I’ve been such a 
good mother that I doubt if I have been a good wife. 
It’s true, I have neglected my husband for this child. I 
myself, supervised all his studies. I learned to read 
Greek in order to hear his lessons— 

MarrainE — He’d love you more if you were less 
strict — less exacting about his duties. 

Mme. Hame.in — You are joking. 

_ MarratnE — He has spoken to me about it several 
times. 

Mme. HaMeEtin — Ah! 

MarrainE — You know that we are —very friendly. 
He tells me almost everything. 

Mme. HaME Lin — Yes. 

MarraInE — Funny, you reproach each other with ex- 
actly the same things. 
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Mme. HaME.Lin — What? 

MarrRAINE — Lack of frankness— of understanding. 

Mme. HAMELIN — He has impudence. 

MarraInE —I, myself — I’ve noticed that you hurt 
him sometimes. You answer him abruptly — you snub 
him. 

Mme. Hametin —I don’t see how you — 

MarRAINE — You don’t take him seriously enough. 
You still think of him as a little boy who used to steal, 
the jam. That time has passed. Max has developed 
a much lately, physically and’mentally. It’s remark- 
able! 

Mme. HamMeEtin — Possibly. But if you knew what a 
child he still is in many ways. 

MarraInE — Do you think so? At any rate he is ex- 
ceptionally intelligent. 

Mme. Hame.tin — Naturally I agree with you there. 

MarRAINE — You should give him more liberty. I 
believe things will never be right between you unless 
you meet him halfway. It is always difficult for mem- 
bers of the same family to understand each other. 

Mme. HamMetin—lI can’t let him go on as he is — 
going out whenever he wishes, coming home at all sorts 
of impossible hours. At the Law School he has friends 
that I know nothing about. If they should tempt him — 
if he should become attached to — 

MarrainE — One of those dreadful creatures, eh? 


(She laughs) My poor Marie, you hurt me. Has mother- 


hood made you as old as that? Well, I’m glad I’m not 


tans 


a mother. 

Mme. Hameuin — If it should happen though? 

MarrAinE — What? 

Mme. Hametin — Why, that he should have an — 
affair? 

MarRAINE — Well, and what of it? 

Mme. Hamewin — Think how young he is. 

MarraINnE — He is twenty. 
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Me. Hametin — Not yet. Not until July. 
‘MarrainE — You make me laugh. Max is a man. 
You might as well make up your mind to that. 
Mme. HamMe.in — Max is a child. ! 
MarraIne — He is a man — 


The return of M. Hamelin interrupts them. He brings 
the morning mail, and leaves them. In the mail there is 
a letter for Max. It is addressed in a woman’s hand- | 
writing — the same handwriting that his mother has 
noticed on several of his letters of late. Even Marraine 
is a little excited at this. So excited, in fact, that she 
insists the letter be opened. Surely a mother has a right — 
to know with what women her son is corresponding! 
Before Mme. Hamelin ‘can stop her she has torn open 
the letter. A photograph falls out. Of the two women 
Marraine is much more stunned by the revelations of 
that letter than Max’s mother. 


MarRAINE — It isn’t possible. It can’t be — 

Mme. Hametin— Let me see. No— don’t show it 
to me. 
Marraine — It’s a—letter from a woman. You 
guessed correctly. A woman’s letter — and a photograph 

— with an inscription! 

Mme. HamMe.in — What’s she like — this woman? 

MarRAINE — Oh, a coarse face— a common woman, 
an actress probably. His mistress of course. ( She breaks 
down, her strength gone.) 

Mme. HAMELIN — Eveline! 

MarraIneE — You fool, you! Complaining and nag- 
ging instead of watching and guarding him. Twenty! 
As if a boy of twenty could be trusted not to let his bad 
instincts get the better of him! 

Mme. HaMeLIn— Why, you yourself said a minute 
ago — perhaps it is not as bad as — 

MarrainE — Ah! Now you'll make excuses for him! 
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Give me my hat! I want to get away from here, quick! 
Mme. HamMe.in — You're trembling like a leaf! Eve- 
line! You terrify me! Do you know something? You're 
afraid. 

MarrainE—1? What difference does it make to me? 
Mme. HaMELIN— What a way to speak to me! If 
you know something you don’t want to tell me— Why de 
you look at that photograph that way? I’m sure you 
know something. He went to see you very often for 
the past month. He told you everything. You said so 
yourself — . 

‘Marralne — (at the end of her resources). I asked 


for my hat! 
Mme. HaMELIN— Very well. I am going to give it 
to you. . . . (Her suspicions taking form) Why 


don’t you look at me, Eveline? You drive me crazy. 
Tell me it is not true! (Marraine slowly turns towards 
her, guiltily. The eyes of the two women meet. Mar- 
raine staggers. Mme..Hamelin is stunned.) 

MarRaInE — (with an effort). Marie! 

Mme. HamMetin—Get out! (Marraine staggers to- 
wards the door and as she reaches it—) No! Not yet! 
Wait! There are things one cannot grasp so suddenly, 
which must be explained. Stay and tell me everything. 
There you stand without saying a word! Surely you 
are not afraid of words! My child — my little child — 


you were his — 


MarraIne — His mistress, yes! 

Mme. HamMetin— You were—you! Oh! Let me 
look at you! So these hands — and this mouth! My 
boy! It was you! You, the friend I believed in like 
myself. Eveline —Marraine! And to think that it was 
I who sent him to you so that you would be less lonely 
in the evenings! Max! A child! Now I understand 
why, when he came home, he was so distant, so cold! 
It was because he had left your arms. (Passionately) 
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Ah! I should like to hurt you, tear those arms that 
have taken him from me! 

Marratng — That’s enough! Be still! Taken? 
What? What have I taken? I have given, yes, given 
— given my soul, myself and my reputation to a miser- 
able creature who was running after loose women. _ 

Me. HaMe.in — You gave yourself body and soul to 
a child to whom you should have been a big sister, a 
comrade — 

MarrainE — A child! You only know that one word! 
Look at him the next time you see him. See if he still 
looks like a child! Ah, I knew it was a mistake, this 
love — a madness which has ended like all such madness 
must end, stupidly, miserably. 

Mme. HamMeLin — You don’t suppose I can pity you? 

MarraIneE —I don’t suppose anything. I am going 
away — far away —for a long time. 

Mme. Hametin —I hope so. 

MarraineE — But understand this: It is not disgust 
for me that makes you so unforgiving. 

Mme. Hametin— No? What is it then? 

MarralneE — Jealousy. You can’t forgive me that he 
should be less to you now, that I have liberated him from 
you — and helped him fly away from the nest in which 
you held him fast! 

Mme. Hametin—I! Jealous of you! You, whom 
he has already forgotten, whom he has deserted! 

MarRAINE — Yes, it is his mother whom he adores, 
isn’t it? It is his mother for whom he reserves all his 
heart and tenderness. 

Mme. Hame.in — For twenty years he was mine; for 
twenty years his life was my life, day after day — twenty 
years that he never went to sleep without a kiss from 
me. 

MarraInE — The few weeks in which I made him live 


are ae to him than the twenty years of which you 
speak, 
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Mme. HaMeE.in — That’s not true. 
Marralne — These few weeks which he has just thrown 
away with the careless indifference of youth he will 
remember later on — 

Mme. Hametin — He never loved you! Never! A 
boy of his age doesn’t love a woman of yours. 

MarRrAINE — (her eyes on fire). You’re mistaken! 
He loved me ardently, passionately! 

Mme. HamMetin — You were just a flattering adventure 
to him, the woman of the world. 

Marraine — Be still! 

Mme. Hametin— And if he does remember you it 
will be simply to boast of later on. 

MarrainE — And you say that you are not jealous. 

You’re doing your best to hurt me. He will 

make you suffer too. He will grow farther away from 
you every day. 
Mme. HamMetin —I am not afraid! 
MarrainE — You will soon beg him for the crumbs of 


his kindness. You will see him give his best to women 


you would be ashamed to touch. 

Mme. Hame.in — That is not true! 

MarraIneE — The first pretty thing he meets will be 
more to him than you. 

Mme. HaMeEtin — It’s not true! He will always come 


‘back to me! Always! I’m sure of that! (She sobs) 


I’m sure! 

Marraine — If you had spoken to me differently, I’d 
have been at your feet. Yes, it was a wicked thing. 
But you don’t know what he meant to me, that boy! 
Love and passion are so closely united. One is easily 
lost. One can’t tell whether it is the body or the soul 
one desires. You should forgive the sin, Marie, because 
of the love that prompted it. 

Mme. HaMELIn — I won’t listen to you any more. You 


disgust me—so much that I couldn’t even touch you! 


Get out! 
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“Thief! Thief!” the unhappy mother calls after her 
as she goes. ‘ 
To M. Hamelin the news of Marraine’s relations with 


Max is a shock, but one of surprise rather than disgust. © 


~ He feels he understands Max better than she does. He 
knows men. It is disgusting of him, Mme. Hamelin 
insists, to take such a stand. His own son — 

“T notice you always say ‘your son’ when you are 


complaining of him and ‘my son’ when you are pleased — 


with him,” the father rejoins. 

He begs her to say nothing to Max. But she is firmly 
resolved that she shall have a talk with him. Unless she 
did she would strangle — 

But when Max comes, in obedience to her summons, 
she finds it difficult to say the things she had planned. 
For years their comradeship has been dear to her; to 
change it now by accusing him of the things she had 
in mind to speak about — she can’t do that. She chides 
him with having taken particular pains with his toilet for 
the dinner engagement he is attending. Guardedly she 
tells him of Marraine’s determination to leave Paris for 
a long vacation — and is a little startled at his calm 
acceptance of the news. Evidently Marraine also belongs 
to Max’s rapidly passing past. He is more interested 
now in getting a latchkey. Not that he expects to be 
late — but he might be. And certainly he is old enough 
now to have his own key. A little regretfully, but with 
good spirit, Mme. Hamelin agrees that he is and that he 
shall have it. Where her boy had stood there now stands 
a man. 


Max — Papa told you that I couldn’t come home for 
lunch? 


Mme. HaME.In — That’s all right. 
Max — Then it wasn’t for that you sent for me? 
Mme. HaMeEtin — Not at all. 


Max — What did you want to say to me then? 
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Mme. Hametin—I don’t remember. Nothing. 
Max — But Leontine told me that you asked for me. 
Mme. HaMeE.in — Yes, but — I’ve thought it over — 
it wasn’t worth while. Go now quickly. Go to your 
friends! Go— go! 

Max — Au revoir. 

Mme. HaME.in — Au revoir. 

Max — Better take an aspirin tablet. (He leaves. 
Mme. Hamelin stares at the door through which Max 
has just passed. A moment later Max reénters with his 


_ coat, hat and cane, a card in his hand) There. A 


card from Switzerland for father. 
Mme. Hametin — Ah, thanks. Give it to me. (He 


hands her the card) Aren’t you going to kiss me? 


Max — Yes. (He kisses her. She detains him a mo- 
ment arranging his tie) ‘Till tomorrow. — 

Mme. Hamein — Till tomorrow. 

M. Hame.in — (entering). Well? 

Mme. HamMeLin—-(with a vague motion) — Oh! 
(She hands him the card) There, a card for you from 
Suzanne. 

M. Hamein — (livening up). Ah, at last. (Read- 
ing from the card) “Much love. Are in Zurich. Write 
Hotel du Lac.” 

Mme. Hame.in — Is that all? 

M. HamMEetin— Yes. You haven’t told me. Did you 
speak to Max? 

Mme. Hametin — Yes — yes — 

M. HamMe.in — Well, what happened? 

Mme. Hame.in — Oh — nothing. 


M. Hamelin is still fingering the card from his absent 
daughter, as though there might possibly be more to be 
learned from it if he were able to read it differently. 
Mme. Hamelin again takes up the photo that had arrived 
in her son’s letter. She looks at it steadily a long min- 
ute. “She is pretty!” she admits as the curtain falls. 
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ACT III 

Again, in the dining room of their home, the Hamelins 
are at lunch. And again the absent Max has left the 
third cover untouched. But he is more or less regularly 
absent now and his parents have become accustomed to 
not expecting him. M. Hamelin is inclined to resent the 
fact that his son no longer takes the trouble to let his 
parents know whether he expects to be home or not, but 
Mme. Hamelin is quick to defend him. She understands — 
young men better than she did, and she had much rather 
have Max as he is than to be the mother of one of those 
““mama’s boys,” like Mme. Lorsay’s son. “ When a 
young man is refined, sensible and well-bred his escapades 
are perfectly respectable,” she submits as her newer phil- 
osophy, which greatly amuses M. Hamelin. 

Still, Mme. Hamelin is unable to understand why it 
is, when they have given Max all the freedom that he 
prayed for, he still remains so distant from them; why 
he no longer confides in them, and particularly in his 
mother. It is a phase of his new-found manhood she > 
does not approve. Still, he will come back to her in 
time. Of that she is sure. 

And as for Suanne, she will be more a daughter than 
ever when she comes home “ To the young girl a mother 
is like a policeman,” Mme. Hamelin concludes; “but — 
to the married woman she is an indispensable friend, - 
always!” Suzanne may be home any day now. Six 
weeks the bride and groom have been away and word of 
their expected arrival in Paris may come at any time. 
Their new apartment is being built only a few blocks 
away. Of course the father and mother have been warned 
to keep away from it, and not to interfere with the 
orders given the decorators — but still they are greatly 
interested. They might walk around now to the new 
apartment, Mme. Hamelin suggests, just to see how 
nearly ready it is for the children. 

There is a commotion in the hall, and the next min- 
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ute Suzanne bursts in. “The children” have been home 
since the day before. They had left Berne in the morn- 
ing and had dinner in Paris. 


Mme. Hametin — And you never sent us word? 

SUZANNE — We meant to wire before we left. But 
you know how traveling is. 

Mme. HamMeE.in — But after you arrived? 

SUZANNE — We were tired — you know what arriving 
home means. 

Mme. Hamein — But this morning? You were only 
a few steps away — while we were impatiently longing 
for you. 

SuzANNE — (a little embarrassed). That’s true—TI 


I should have — 


M. Hametin — (to his wife). Don’t bother her. 


She was busy—her luggage—the first day — (To 


Suzanne) And are we going to see your husband? 
SUZANNE — Surely.~ I told him to call for me. Besides 
he insisted on seeing you. Only he had to go to his 
office for a moment. He'll be here. 
Mme. Hamewin— Take off your hat You look as 


_ if you were on a visit. 


-SuzANNE — But I am on a visit. 

M. HamMe tin — Oh! 

SUZANNE — (quickly). No, I'll take it off. You see 
I’m a good girl —I must fix my hair all over again. Isn’t 


_ Max here? 


Mme. Hametin—No. I don’t think he'll be long 


though. 
Suzanne — Why — uh —I can’t stay very long. I 


have a million things to do. 


Mme. Hametin —Can’t I help you? Shall I go with 
you? 
M. Hametin —I, perhaps? I have nothing to do. 
SuzaNNE — It isn’t worth while. Henri is going with 
me. And how is Marraine? 
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Mme. HaMELIN — Marraine has just left Paris. 

Suzanne — No. Where did she go? 

Mme. HamMetin — I forse eRe send you her ad- 
dress. But tell us all about yourself. 


But Suzanne is too much interested in her house and 
her husband to talk about herself. Their trip was won- 
derful. They had a wonderful time. They are both 


well. And they are both very happy. Would a light — 


or a dark carpet be better for the apartment? Mother 
prefers a dark carpet. Papa thinks perhaps a light would 
be better. So Suzanne thinks Henri had better decide. 
He will very likely select a medium. 

Now she is ready to go, but before she does she makes 
a casual survey of the room as though appraising the 
value of its furnishings for the first time. The setting of 
her own house has given her a new appreciation of such 
things. She turns to her father. 


SUZANNE — I want to ask a favor. 

M. HamME tin — What, my dear? 

SUZANNE — There’s a large empty panel in our dining 
room, to the right, as you enter, from the drawing room. 

M. Hame.tin — Ah, yes. You need something there. 

SUZANNE — Yes. That made me think — that com- 
mode. (She points to it) After all, it isn’t of much 
use to you here and it would look so well there. 

Mme. HAMELIN — It looks well here, too! 

M. HaMeE.in — If we gave it to you there would be a 
large empty panel here. 

SUZANNE — (laughing). That’s true. 

Mme. HAMELIN — She never thought of that. 

SUZANNE —I take it back. But how long Henri is! 
I must go! 

M. Hametin — Listen. If your mother would let you 
have that commode, I — 

SUZANNE —No, no! You need it. It’s out of the 
question. 
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Mme. Hametin — If you want it very badly — 
SUZANNE —I don’t want you to be inconvenienced on 
our account. You've given us enough already. 

M. Hametin — Would you like it? 

SuzannE — Of course I would, if — 

M. Hametin — I'll send it over. 

SUZANNE — (hugging him). How sweet of you. But 


_ you are sure I’m not depriving you? 


Mme. HamMetin — No, oh no! 

SUZANNE — Thank you very, very much! Wait. Don’t 
you bother to send it. The men working in my apart- 
ment can easily call for it. Henri will be so delighted. 


For the first time she notices that her father is thinner 


than he was. And that her mother looks tired. They 
_ should go away for a vacation. A few weeks at the 
_ seashore would do them a world of good. And then 


she notices the clock! What a beautiful clock it is! 


Funny she had never noticed it before! And, oh, yes — 


could she borrow Leontine, the maid, for a few days — 


just while she is getting settled? Certainly. Her mother 


can easily manage without Leontine. 
Henri dashes in for a moment. He, too, is full of 


_ house plans and eager to report, more or less privately 


to Suzanne, his activities of the day. There isn’t much 
time to visit with the Hamelins. Yes, they had a lovely 
trip. Yes, he found his business in good condition. 


Yes, he is feeling quite well. No, he does not think 


Suzanne is looking a little pale. Her health is ex- 
cellent. Of course, if she wasn’t well Henri would 


consult a physician, even though he does not himself 


believe in medicines. No, they cannot stay to dinner, 
seeing they are dining with Henri’s parents. The next 
day? Well, perhaps. 

So, after Suzanne has gathered together her music, 
and asked for her napkin ring —seeing she will no 
longer have to fold her napkin when she comes there to 
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dinner —the newlyweds depart for their own home, 
pausing in the doorway just long enough for Suzanne 
to admire a bit of tapestry. “ That’s a pretty screen,” 
says she, significantly. 


Mur. Hametin — Do you know I believe that sons 
remain attached to their parents longer than daughters. 

M. Hametin — Well — 

Mur. HameLin — What can you expect? A woman’s | 
place is with her husband. It should be that way. And 
the boys, in spite of all—I am sure that Max, if we 
handled him in the right way — Only it seems that I 
cannot ask him his secrets — or even listen to them. 

M. Hame.in — Evidently. 

Mme. Hame.in — (dreamily, leaning on her hus- 
band’s shoulder). Henri called me mother. 

M. HamMe.in — Yes, I noticed. 

Mme. HamMetin — How could he? “ Mother.” Ima- 
gine. Do you believe that Max could ever call his 
mother-in-law “ mother ”? 

M. HaMELIN— Max? No! Never! 

Mme. Hametin — (suddenly). Oh, we’re getting old. 

M. Hametin— We? Old? My dear, if we were old, 
all this would seem quite natural to us. We would take 
it for granted without thinking about it. You are still — 
a very young woman. 


Max does not exactly bear out his mother’s new con- 
fidence in him as a son who really at heart appreciates 
his home. He comes now, full of excuses for his irregu- 
lar hours. He is studying for his exams; he is — 

But his mother is tired of excuses. She takes him 
rather more severely to task than is her custom and 
makes him sit down and talk to her. 


Mme. HaMELIn — (forcing him gently but obstinately 
to turn to her). What is the matter with you? (He 
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drops his head) Tell me! Don’t you love me any 


_ more? Maybe I am in the wrong. I’d like to know! 


I wanted you to be on time for your meals. I insisted 
on your keeping regular hours— And then, the other 
day I opened by mistake a letter addressed to you — 


the kind of letter I should not have opened. Oh, don’t 


be afraid. I didn’t read it. I sealed it at once. Now, 
is that why you act like this? (She pauses) Is it? 

Max —I am always watched; spied on. I have no 
liberty at all. 

Mme. Hametin —Is that why you act the way you 
do? Oh, I know well enough that this house is not very 
gay. I am often tired and in a bad humor. Your father 
isn’t in the best of health. 

Max — Papa? 
Mme. Hame.in — He’s getting old and you can see 
how tired he looks. 

Max— Why? Suzanne? 

Mme. HaMELIn — Yes. 

Max — But she’s home now. 

Mme. HaMELIN— Some home-comings are like de- 


a partures. All this has made the house seem so empty. 


I am afraid it has affected your father very much — 
and I, who have no one but him, feel discouraged, yes, 
very much discouraged. (Tears come to her eyes. Max 
timidly kisses her forehead) Why don’t you talk to your 
father? It would please him so much. He’s so proud 
of his son. Oh, how hard life is! Max, dear, we’ve 


only you. Surely you can confide in your father and __. 


mother — you never speak to me any more. Why not? 
You never were like this. You used to tell me every- 
thing. Oh, dearest, where has that time gone? 

Max —I am just about the same, I assure you. Only 
just now I am worried about — my — exams. 


_-— Mme. Hametin — Don’t say that! Don’t lie! I will 


tell you the real reason of your detachment, your stub- 


_ borness. It’s not because you lack conversation. There 
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are things boys don’t tell their mothers. You needn’t 
turn your head. Unfortunately, these things are the 
most important to you. Nothing else — matters — (She 
pauses) Isn’t it ridiculous, eh? After what we have 
been to each other, it should all be over so suddenly? 
A barrier — strangers — Max, my little Max, don’t be 
foolish. 

Max — Mother — 

Mme. HameLin — You must confide in me, my boy, 
you must. I’ll understand —I want to be my boy’s pal. 
Oh, I know there are mothers who are narrow-minded. 
But I, Max, I’m not like that, am I? We understand 
each other — you are in love. You thought I didn’t 
know. Well, what of it? It’s natural at your age. My 
little boy, in love! That doesn’t shock me in the least. 
(Max lifts his head and looks at her) That doesn’t 
shock me. Besides, we ought to understand each other, 
you and I. Your father said to me the other day: “It’s _ 
surprising how often he has your gestures, expressions.” — 
Aunt Martha also noticed it. And a misunderstanding, 
should we be so far apart? Come now — you will? 

Max — It’s harder than you think. Several times I’ve 
felt like throwing myself in your arms but something 
always seemed to stop me. I felt you wouldn’t under- 
stand. You’d laugh at me. 

Mme. HamMetin — How could you think that of me, 
when I was only waiting for you? 

Max — Yes, perhaps I have been unreasonable, but 
several times you have said “ good morning” to me in 
a tone that froze me. 

Mme. HamE.in — No, no, you misunderstood me. 

Max — And then, there’s something paralyzing in the 
quiet of this house, in the daily routine. After all, 
Mother, you'll admit it is difficult to be affectionate with 
one’s own people. 

Mme, HAMELIN — What are you saying? 

Max —I tell you it’s the truth. You feel that you 
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know each other too well. You feel ashamed. Remem- 
ber when Suzanne was engaged, she was bashful before 


you and father. You told her to kiss Henri. She did, 


; but timidly. But oh, when you weren’t there — 


Mme. Hamerin — Oh, it could not have been our 

presence that made her feel that way. She has a way 
_ of talking to her husband — 

Max —lI don’t think that love and family life go 
together — 

Mme. HaMeEtin — What a philosophy! (She pauses) 
Yet there is some truth in what you say. 

Max — But now I know. I realize that I have been 
wrong, that I haven’t been nice to you.. I should have 

own — I should — 

Mme. Hametin—My boy! Oh, my own boy once 
more! You see, we must always speak — tell each other 
things — if you knew how unhappy I’ve been all this 


j g time. (With joy) A tear? You're crying, ah, that’s 
__ good. Come to me like a good child. He was grieved. 


I knew it —I felt it. Come, be strong and tell me about 
your sorrow — your love sorrow — tell me — tell me — 
all about it — 


_ Gradually Max resumes something of his old attitude 

towards his mother. Little by little he tells her of his 
great love affair; of how he met the girl of the photo- 
graph; of how she is much prettier than any picture 
could make her and of how remarkably intelligent she 
is. She is an actress, but a lady and of good family. 
She has left home only because she must be alone to 
work, and though she is not playing very big parts now, 
she is certain to have a big future because of her artistic 
temperament. 


Mme. Hametin—... That’s very charming. But 
tell me; this girl— are you really sure? You under- 


stand I don’t know her — are you sure? You are very 


impulsive! Love is a great word, Max! 
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Max — (settles back in his chair). Oh, don’t worry. 
Mme. Hametin—l’m not telling you this to get you 
away from her. I’m convinced that this girl has fine 
qualities. Only, she belongs to a different world. A 


world which amuses you now, because it is new to you, | 


but which might deceive you some day. 

Max — (confidently). No danger. 

Mme. Hamein — People older than you and much 
more experienced have made mistakes, you know! 


Max — But, Mother, there are certain things that I 


can’t. possibly tell you. But I assure you I am not a 
child. I know life. 

Mme. HamMe tin — Well, in that case — 

Max —I knew a woman of the world — our world. 
Beautiful and married — well — 

Mme. HaMetin — (quickly). I believe you, my boy, 
I believe you. The reason I talk to you, like this is 
because you seemed so nervous to me the past few days 


—and I wonder if this girl really makes you as happy _ 


as you say. (She pauses) You just admitted yourself 
that — you are worried. 

Max — That’s because, before she knew me, she had 
a friend, an actor in the same theatre. Naturally, since 
she’s known me, she’s given him up. Now he only sees 
her at the theatre. 

Mme. HAMELIN — (in spite of herself). What a beau- 
tiful world! 

Max — What did you say? 

Mme. Hametin— Nothing. And what did you say 
about this actor? : 


Max — It is perfectly loathsome to see this man 


always around her. 
Mme. HamMetin —I can understand that. 
Max — Not because I’m jealous of what he’s been! 
Mme. Hame.in — So you're not jealous? What is it 
then? 
Max — Well, I’m afraid —TI’m afraid he’ll take her 


away from me. 


Sh eee 
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sede HaMe.in — Oh, Max, a person who loves you 
so? 
Max — (with superiority). You can never tell. with 
women! ie eet 
Mme. HaMeLiIn — Women — 
Max — Besides, I never have any money! 
Mme, HamMe tin — Money? 
Max— Yes. He has money. Naturally, you under- 
stand — 

- Mme. Hamewin — (rising). Yes, I understand. Now, 
I understand very well. 

_ It is not easy for Max’s mother to conceal her loath- 
ing for this hopelessly sordid affair of her only son’s. 
She bows her head in her hands and seeks gently to 
stop his recital of further facts. But her attitude serves 
only to anger him. “ You don’t understand,” he shouts 
at her, hiding his shame in anger. “ You're trying to 
humiliate me. Well, I warn you you’re wasting your 
time. She is the only~one who understands me. With 
her, at least, I’m a man—I live! And since you want 

_ to know it, I’m happy only when I’m with her!” 
“You forget that you are speaking to your mother.” 
“ Well, I swear Ill never forget it again!” 
“Where are you going?” 
““ Wherever I please!” 
He storms out of the room, slamming the door after 
him. Weakly his mother iries to call him. Before she 
can reach the door the men call for the commode. 
Suzanne has sent them. Before they can take it the 
commode must be cleared of the Hamelin silver. Leon- 
tine will see to that— or would, if Leontine were not 
q herself at Suzanne’s. 
Resignedly Mme. Hamelin sinks to her knees and be- 
gins taking her silver from the commode. ... Now it 
is empty and the men are carrying it through the door. 
_ Where it stood against the wall the paper has faded to 
a brownish green. The curtain slowly descends. 
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ACT AV: 


In Suzanne’s drawing room, Jeanne, who was her 
bridesmaid, is being shown all the new treasures. Con- 


spicuously placed are the screen, the clock and the com- | 


mode that have been foraged from mother’s house. It 
is the evening of the first dinner party Suzanne and 
Henri have given in their new home, delayed a matter of 


months by the death of M. Hamelin, who seemed never _ 


to be quite the same after his daughter’s marriage. 


JEANNE — Your father was a splendid man. 

SuzannE — Oh, you don’t know how good he was. 
I was everything to him. He was always anxious to 
give me pleasure. And I — I realize it now. I never 
was what I should have been to him. Oh, if one only 
knew. You know, Jeanne, when it is too late, one thinks 
—and regrets. I was his one thought. And it seemed 
quite natural. We didn’t always agree, especially since 
my marriage —I often spoke impatiently to him. One 
shouldn’t. . 

Louise — (entering). Madame, how many glasses 
shall I place on the table? 

SUZANNE — Wait, I am coming. (Louise leaves) Oh, 
yes, now I feel remorse, but I have made up my mind — 
I will try to be as good as possible to mother. To go to 
see her often, not to let her get lonesome, to show her 
my love. It makes her so happy when I pass a few 
moments with her. Oh, that reminds me—I promised 
to go and see her today. She must have waited for me. 
(Resolutely) Yl go tomorrow! 

JEANNE — Yes, do go tomorrow. 


Marraine calls. She is back in Paris after a consider- 
able stay abroad, looking a little older, but still cheerful 
with a sort of forced gaiety. There has been a recon- 
ciliation between Marraine and Mme. Hamelin. M. 
Hamelin’s death brought the old friends together again. 
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“Your mother said to me: ‘ Eveline, I ought to hate 


you, but I no longer have the strength to hate anyone. 


Besides, you are all I have left now,’ ” she says. “ What 
about me?” demands Suzanne. “ You don’t count as a 
friend,” Marraine explains: “You are her daughter.” 

Max comes, too. He is in the army now, enjoying a 
furlough. He meets Marraine frankly, and memories of | 
the past are evidently blotted out between them. He 
has but the one evening in town, Max explains, and he 
can’t stay to dinner. Neither will he have any time for 


_ his mother, and he asks them not to tell Mme. Hamelin 


that he has been in Paris. 


SUZANNE — Really, you might have gone to her for 
five minutes at least! oat 

Max—No! Id rather not go at all than stay only 
five minutes. You won’t say anything? How long since 
you saw mother? 

SUZANNE — I saw her yesterday. 

Max — You should go to see her every day. 

SuzannE — Don’t worry about me. Why don’t you 
write to her oftener? 

Max — There’s an excuse for me, but you live only _ 
fifteen minutes away. You shouldn’t leave her alone a 
whole day. You haven’t so much to do! I don’t think 
it’s considerate of you, you know. 

Suzanne — Well, do you think it’s considerate of you 
to come to Paris today without seeing her? 


Max doesn’t seem quite sure that it is considerate, 
but he is convinced it is much more convenient, seeing ~ 
he has an engagement — 

The maid announces Mme. Hamelin! She is waiting 
in the small reception room. If Max should try to go 
out that way she would surely see him. So he sneaks a 
little guiltily out of the servants’ entrance at back, while 
Marraine agrees to entertain Mme. Hamelin and give 


_ Suzanne a chance to dress. 
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Mme. Hamelin quite understands when Marraine ex- 
plains that Suzanne is dressing and will join them 
presently. She (Mme. Hamelin) was passing and had 
dropped in just to say good evening to her daughter. . . . 

The talk turns to children and the emptiness of a 
home without them. ‘“ Which of us two, do you believe, 
is to be envied more? You, who have never had chil- 
dren, or I, who have lost mine?” Mme. Hamelin asks of 
Marraine. i 

Marraine — Lost? 

Mme. HamMetin — Yes. Life took mine from me long 
ago! Human beings can’t divide their affections. They 
must give it all to one. Well, Suzanne has a husband. 
Ever since I acquired a son-in-law I feel as if I were 
the mother-in-law of my own daughter. As for Max — 
(She makes a gesture.) 

MarraInE— Oh. Even if your children are not as 
near you now as they used to be — they remain as living, 
palpable souvenirs of your happy days. If a woman 
is destined to find herself alone some day, is it not better 
that she have at least something to remember? 

Mme. HAMELIN — Do you believe that those souvenirs 
are always happy? Oh, Eveline, that day when we 
come to realize that we are useless — and even a little 
in the way — 

MarrainE—In the way? What are you talking 
about? Your children adore you! 

Mme. HAMELIN — Oh, they do their best to convince 
me of that! They are very attentive. They are well- 
bred children and very dutiful. Every day ever since 
— that unhappy day, either Suzanne or her husband has 
come to see me —a short visit— they have so much to 
do, you know. She comes in: “ Hello, mamma, I can 
stay only a minute, I have a thousand things to do,” 
and I never dare start a long story for fear she might 
be delayed. Sometimes Henri comes in her place. Su- 
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zanne has told him: “It’s your turn today, I went yes- 
terday.” He comes to see me to please her. Once in a 
while I am invited here, too. Naturally, too, I always 
wait till — till I’m coaxed — and they insist a little — 
not too much. 

MarrainE — Ah, you are still the same. You always 


exaggerate everything that may tend to hurt you. 


Mme. HAMELIN — You are mistaken. I long for this 
visit impatiently as the only beautiful moment of the 
day. Today I expected them all; Suzanne, Henri and 
Max: They had promised me—and nobody came! 
Max didn’t get his furlough and Suzanne was probably 
too busy with her dinner. (She pauses) Are you 
dining here? 

MarraIne— No, I was just about to go when you 
came. 

Mme. Hametin— Ah! (She lowers her voice) I 


came to be invited. I don’t know what came over me a 


“while ago. I felt so-lonely —so lonely! Just now as 


I saw you standing at that door I realized —I under- 
stood, compared with you I have so much to be grate- 
ful for and—today is my wedding anniversary. No- 
vember seventeenth — our silver wedding! I couldn’t - 
stand it any longer. I said to myself, why can’t they do 
something for me? I am going to ask them to have me 
with them this evening. Lunch alone isn’t quite so bad 
— but dinner — and then the evening —the long eve- 
ning. (She makes a despondent gesture) And in order 
not to look too mournful in the midst of the scene of 


youth (She opens her coat) I dressed up, you see— it’s 


my crepe de chine dress. It doesn’t look too sombre. 
MarrainE—(deeply moved). You poor darling! 


Mme. HaMeELin — (calling to Marraine at the door). 


Come back a moment! I’ve been selfish. I’ve talked 


only of myself. I beg your pardon. 
MarrRAInE — You are very good. Yes, I am very 
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lonely. But that’s my own fault. I spoiled it all my- 
self. In the beginning I expected too much from mar- 
ried life. I was disappointed. Then I tried living 
alone, but I wasn’t strong enough —then I dreamed of 
wonderful possibilities. They turned out a failure, hu- 
miliation, ugliness, our friendship destroyed, my whole 
life wasted. Ah, you see how dangerous it is not to 
have children. Without them a woman’s life lacks bal- 
ance.. Besides, not to receive anything, that’s bearable, | 
but not to be able to give, oh, that’s dreadful for a 
woman. You shouldn’t complain. You can give. You, 
too, have some difficult moments — but still — think of 
all that. 

Mme. HamMetin— You are right. I shouldn’t feel 
unhappy. I have many things to be grateful for. After 
all, they are good children —they love me. Suzanne 
is kind and gentle and Max is, too, in spite of his inde- 
pendent airs. 


Now Marraine is gone and Henri has arrived home in 
a rush of excitement. He, too, must hurry and dress. 
And now Suzanne is dressed and is trying her best to 
welcome her mother cordially. Won’t she stay to din- 
ner? There are only the four couples of “ young” 
people coming! It would be no trouble at all putting 
on an extra place, if — 

But Mme. Hamelin declines. It will be better, she 
thinks, if she goes home. Leontine is waiting for her — 
and, besides, she is not dressed — Some other time! 


SUZANNE — You would have given us great pleasure. 
Well, I won’t insist because I know you don’t feel shy 
with me. 

Mme. HaME.in — Quite right! 

SUZANNE — Will you be home tomorrow? 

Mme. HaMe.in — Yes, all day. 

SUZANNE — Ill surely come to see you. 
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Mme. HamMeE in — That’s very sweet of you, but if you 
have something else to do, don’t feel yourself obliged to 
— you have your home, your husband — 

SUZANNE — Not at all! Not at all! I am coming to 
see you tomorrow. You are so much alone at present. 
The days must seem so long to you. 

Mme. HaMELIN— Why no, it’s not as bad as that. 
We are never as unhappy as we appear to be. Besides, 
you know, along with the sadness and solitude life 
brings us with the years certain powers of resignation 
which you young folks cannot understand. 

SUZANNE — My dear little mother. 

Mme. Hametin — If I had been told that I would be 
able to survive your father, I wouldn’t have believed it. 
And yet I am here. I’ve arranged my life in my little 
corner. The days pass. Don’t worry about me. Au 
revoir, my child. A pleasant evening and enjoy your- 


_ self. 


SuzannE —I hate to see you go like this. Shall I 
send for a cab? ; 

Mme. HamMetin — Why should you? The street car 
stops right at my door. Don’t worry. You are late. 
You said you had orders to give. Go quickly. Good- 
bye. 
"Then Henri rushes in to announce that the Batholles 
have been waiting in the reception room for ten minutes 
and Suzanne is whisked away with a hurried renewal of 
her promise to see her mother surely the next day. For 
a moment Mme. Hamelin stands deserted in the middle 
of the floor; then she quietly inspects the arrangement ~ 
of the flowers, and changes the positions of a chair here 
and a vase there, to give the finishing touch of an ex- 
perienced hostess to the room. Louise, the maid, finds 
her thus engaged when she comes to announce the serv- 
ing of dinner. 

Mme. HamMetin — Louise, madame asked me to tell 
you, the cheese after the sweets. 
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Lourts—E — Yes, Madame. ‘ 

Mme. HamMeLin — The white wine with the fish and 
the claret with the roast. You'll remember that? 

LouIsE — Yes, Madame. 

Mme. Hametin — Be very careful! There’s nothing 
missing on the table? 

Louts—E — No, Madame. 

Mme. HaMELIn — (inspecting the table from a dis- 
tance with the eye of a critic). Hmm—hmm— well, 
serve the soup immediately beford announcing and don’t 
give it a chance to get cold. Don’t lose any time and 
tell Julie to take care of her roast. 

LoutsE — Yes, Madame. 

Mme. HamMein — It must be well seasoned. Not too 
well done. 

JEANNE — (entering like a flash with flowers in her 
hands). What, Madame, you here? 

Mme. HamMe in — Shhh —I was just going —I was 
going — 


Slowly she opens the door leading to the servants’ 
quarters and the back stairs. The trail of her skirt is 
just disappearing through the door as the guests enter, 
laughingly, from the small drawing room. 


The curtain falls 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


of 1920-1921.”’) 


“A Bill of Divorcement.” By Clemence Dane. 


“Anna Christie.” By Eugene G. O’Neill. Copyright, 
1921, by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by Boni & 
Liveright, New York. For the second time within 
three years Mr. O’Neill was awarded the Pulitzer. 
prize of one thousand dollars for the best American 
play produced during the year. He continues his 

active codperation with the Provincetown Players, the 
group responsible for his introduction to the so-called 
commercial theatre. Two other plays from his pen, ~ 
“The Hairy Ape” and “ The Straw,” met with some 
success during the 1921-1922 season, and he suffered 
one failure, “ The First Man.” He was born in Prov- 

_ incetown, Mass., and is the son of the late James 
O’Neill, actor. He is the author of numerous short 
plays. (See “Best Plays of 1919-1920,” “ Best Plays 


right, 1921, by Clemence Dane. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. Miss Dane is an 


English actress, though before she went on the stage 
she studied art and taught school. She has written 
several novels, one of the war, through which she 
served as a social worker, called “The Regiment of 
Women;” another, “ Legend,” and a third, “ First the 


Shakespeare to write “A Bill of Divorcement.” 


. Blade.” She was writing “Will Shakespeare,” a 
| 
5 
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drama to be produced in America next season, when 
the agitation incident to the passage of a new divorce 
law in England attracted her attention and she left 


timeliness of theme, as well as its exceptional power 
as drama, immediately brought her into prominence. 
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“Dulcy.” By George S. Kaufman and Mare Connelly. 


(79 


Copyright, 1921, by George S. Kaufman and Mare 
Connelly. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York. The Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly, inaugu- | 


rating this season a collaborating partnership that 
promises much for the theatre, are both young and 
both newspaper men. Mr. Kaufman is assistant dra- 
matic editor of the New York Times. He was born in 
Pittsburg thirty-two years ago. He tried to study law, 
he says, and failed. Tried several other things and 
gave them up. Finally went into newspaper work. 
Conducted columns on the Washington Times and the 
Evening Mail, New York. Did general work for the 
New York Tribune, contributed to Life and other mag- 
azines; was the co-author of “ Someone in the House,” 
adapted “ Jacques Duval” for George Arliss and has 
since written, with Mr. Connelly, “ Dulcy,” “To the 
Ladies,” and is at work,on “ Merton of the Movies.” 

Mr. Connelly is thirty-one, was born in McKees- 
port, Pa., educated in the public schools and at Trinity 
Hall, Washington, Pa. He worked as a reporter, 
assistant dramatic critic and column conductor on 
Pittsburg newspapers until 1915. He came to New 
York in 1915 to see the production of a musical com- 
edy for which he had written the lyrics. It failed, 
and lacking the money to get back to Pittsburg he 
stayed on in New York. He has done newspaper 
work, contributed to the magazines, written a vaude- 
ville sketch or two and done some play doctoring. 


Six-Cylinder Love.” By William Anthony McGuire. 
Copyright, 1921, by William Anthony McGuire. Mr. 
McGuire, born in Chicago, wrote his first play, “‘ The 
Walls of Wall Street,” while he was a student at Notre 
Dame University in Indiana. It was produced at 
South Bend and the two leading roles were played by 
the author and Allan Dwan, now of the movies, but 
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then a professor at the university. Shortly thereafter 
Mr. McGuire determined upon a career as a play- 
wright, and took a job on the South Bend News, which 
included the writing of dramatic criticisms. He has 
since written many plays, including “The Heights,” 


-for Frank Keenan; “The Divorce Question,” an 


answer to Joseph Medill Patterson’s novel, “ Rebel- 
lion”; “ Everyman’s Castle,” “The Good Bad Wo- 
man,” and finally “Six-Cylinder Love.” He has a, 
new one in rehearsal tentatively called “It’s a Boy.” 


The Dover Road.” By A. A. Milne. Copyright, 1921, 
by A. A. Milne. The “A. A.” in Mr. Milne’s name 
stands for Alan Alexander, and he is well known in 
England as a journalist, essayist, editor, novelist and, 
since 1917, playwright. He was graduated from Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1903, and went at once 


- into newspaper work. Three years later he was assist- 


ant editor of Punch, and remained on the staff of 
England’s favorite humorous weekly until the out- 
break of the war, through which he served with the 
Royal Warwickshire regiment, and about which he 
wrote many entertaining stories. His first novel, “ The 
Day’s Play,” was published in 1910; his first play, 
“ Wurzel-Flummery,” was written in 1917, and “ Be- 
linda,” played in America by Ethel Barrymore, fol- 
lowed in 1918. The same year he tossed off two 
others, “ The Boy Comes Home ” and “ Make Believe.” 
The next year he turned out “ Mr. Pim Passes By,” 
in 1920 he did “The Great Broxopp,” and last year 
“The Dover Road” and “ The Truth About Blayds.” 
Between times he wrote “The Red House Mystery,” 
described as a new kind of detective story. 


He Who Gets Slapped.” By Leonid Nikolayevic An- 
dreyev. Copyright, 1921, by the Theatre Guild Inc., 
and by the Dial Publishing Company. Published by 
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Bretano’s. Andreyev was the son-of humble parents, 
and was born in central Russia in 1871. He tutored 
his way through the University of St. Petersburg, 
following the death of his father. He endured 
many hardships because of his poverty, and 
once tried to commit suicide. He was at the 
law school in Moscow in 1898, making a living 
by reporting law cases, when some of his short 
stories were published and attracted attention. He 
appears to have been considerably influenced by 
Gorki and Chekhov, and a majority of his plays deal 
with destiny, the great unknown and the powerful in- 
fluences of the life force. He is the author of “ King 
Hunger,” “ Savva,” “ Anathema,” “The Black Mask- 
ers,” “ Life of Man,” “ The Sabine Women,” and “ He 
Who Gets Slapped.” In 1919 he wrote “Save Our 
Souls,” an appeal to the allies, and “S O S,” an- 
other story based on the war and the Russian débacle. _ 
Andreyev died in 1919. 


The Circle.” By William Somerset Maugham. Copy- 
right, 1921, by William Somerset Maugham. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company, New York. Mr. 
Maugham was born in Paris in 1874 of English 
parents. He was educated at King’s College, Canter- 
bury, and Heidelberg University and as a young man 
studied medicine at St. Thomas Hospital in London. 
His first novel, written in 1897, was “ Liza of Lam- 
beth,” a story of the London slums growing out of 
his experiences as a medical student. “Mrs. Crad- 
dock,” written in 1903, was the most successful of his 
earlier novels. His first play was “ A Man of Honor,” 
which the London Stage Society produced. He fol- 
lowed this with the series of light comedies Charles 
Frohman brought to America, including “Lady 
Frederick,” “ Jack Straw,” “Mrs. Dot,” “Penelope,” 
and “Smith.” “Too Many Husbands” was a war- 
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time comedy, and there also have been “Czsar’s © 
Wife,” “ Caroline,” and “ Our Betters ” before “ The 
Circle.” 


“The Hero.” By Gilbert Emery. Copyright, 1921, by 
Gilbert Emery. Mr. Emery is a new writer of plays, 
though he was well known a few years back as a 
popular writer of short stories under the name of 
Emery Pottle. He was born in Naples, New York, . 
and educated in the public schools, the Oneonta 
Normal School and at Amherst College. He lived 
abroad for ten years, and as a writer has had ex- 
perience in newspaper and magazine work. He has a 
novel, “ Handicapped,” a book of poems, three short_ 
volumes, “The Little House,” “My Friend Is Dead” 
and “ The Little Village ” to his credit. “The Hero” 
is his first play, but he has another, “ Tarnish,” ready 

_ for production. 


“The Nest.” By Paul Geraldy. Copyright, 1921, by 
Paul Geraldy and Grace George. Geraldy is 
a French poet. About fifteen years ago he took to 
playwriting. He has published two volumes of verse, 
“Small Souls” and “You and I.” The latter has 
achieved such popularity in France that it already 
has run through 132 editions, though how many copies 
are included in an edition we do not know. His 
A “ The Farce of Families ” was produced at the Odeon 
in 1910. “Silver Weddings,” from which Grace 
- George adapted “The Nest,” was accepted by the 
, Comedie Francais before the war and, after many 
E delays, finally played in 1917. Geraldy is also part 
_ , ‘author of “ Princesse,” a romantic tragedy produced 
at the Odeon, and about three years ago wrote 
5 “ Aimer,” which Miss George has also translated. 


“ Ambush.” By Arthur Richman. Copyright, 1921, by 
Arthur Richman. Mr. Richman is a native New 
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Yorker, and attributes his interest in the theatre to 
the fact that his parents, when he was at the impres- 
sionable age of nine, gave him a toy theatre for which 
he wrote three comedies a day. He was educated 
mostly by private tutors, and counts himself lucky 
that he was not sent to college. He never would have 
graduated, he fears, and would have wasted a lot of 
perfectly good time. Mr. Richman wrote several 
plays before he had one produced, and that, ““ Not So 
Long Ago,” played in 1920. “ Ambush” was the 
second and next season he hopes to have at least two. 
“The Awful Truth” and a musicalized version of 
“Not So Long Ago.” 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
eis 1921 - June 15.1993 


“GOAT ALLEY ” 


A “drama of primitive love and life” by Ernest How- 
ard Culbertson, produced by Alice Wade Mul- 
hern, at the Bijou Theater, New York, June 
20, 1921, with an all-negro cast. 


-~ Cast of characters — 


EGMEY Belle” DOrseyitte vis e's ojo iain «= a\0/s14/saleiciel 0 Lillian McKee 
Aunt Rebecca........ -.-Beulah Daniels 
REED ER ENCED OM aetos6.n) 1 lesa: <' 6.6 y ajoive miaipiornie’o)e viaje ajesehsjais sis Louis Lang 
raze a Ga Dale sisteieiateisie estes are's' clei siainte Sialsisienelsiae/elels Daisy Garett 
GONG A MOLY io eater cla) aleielcfesaletalcielstote velnieve's styitieleldtetets, o/s Owen Lane 
UG UIE Ceo cenaupppeeConconndoermnorname Leonard Kennedy 
Sam Reed.jcvcvcecdstess Barrington Carter 
Jeremiah Pocher.... seeeeees William H. Smith 
Pr OPMONNER a glelarelaiz<\0 8's. o's)s)m vibral es Wiaianle/e)els) eieieielnixs (ayaa Plant Lang 
HW ATP EY OLBEV 510) 010155 61 o/s! sie o)vic\are/oio/s\sioleje <talere ide. s:-\e Gladys Munroe 


Act. I.—Living Room in Lucy Belle Dorsey’s House, 
Goat Alley, Washington, D. C. Evening. Act Il.—The Same. 
One Year Later. Early Afternoon. Act III.—The Same. 
ue Year and a Half Later. Evening. Staged by Cecil 
a wen. 


A study of the human misery ignorance and poverty 
_ have bred in a negro section of Washington, D. C. 
_ Lucy Belle Dorsey, a hard-working colored girl trying 
__ to live decently and remain true to Sam Reed, is finaly 
_ forced by circumstances she cannot control to “take 
_ up” with other men while Reed is in jail. Forcing 
a confession from her on his release Reed leaves the 
girl to support her illegitimate child as best she can. 
387 
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“ ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1921” 


A revue in two acts and nineteen scenes; lines and lyrics 
by Channing Pollock, Gene Buck, Willard Mack, 
Ralph Spence, and Bud De Silva; music by 
Victor Herbert, Rudolf Friml and Dave 
Stamper. Produced at the Globe The- 
ater, New York, June 21, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Raymond Hitchcock W. C. Fields 
Fannie Brice Mary Eaton 
Van and Schenk M. Tillio 

Ray Dooley Mile. Mitti 
Florence O’Denishawn Mary Milburn 
John Clarke Vera Michelena 
Charles O’Donnell Jessie Reed 


Staged by Edward Royce. Supervised by Florenz Ziegfeld. 


“GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS ” 


A revue in two acts and twenty scenes, book by “ Bugs” ~ 
Baer and George White, music by George Gershwin, 
lyrics by Arthur Jackson. Produced at the 
Liberty Theater, New York, July 11, 1921. 
Principals engaged — 


George White Charles King 
Ann Pennington Lou Holtz 
George Lemaire Olive Vaughan 
Lester Allen Harry Rose 
George Bickel Bert Gordon 
“Aunt Jemima’”’ Gene Ford 


Staged by George White. 


“THE SKYLARK ” 


A domestic comedy in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson. 
Produced by Henry Stillman at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, July 25, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Katherine 'lceccnccccsosececasee titetateree 
ie Helen Qdell 


A VALLC «4 sis'e\c wx sta valoeets'ais bina peatenisteniateRE Ns Marion Blackton 
BISY oni ve cactccncencevcesa ese suanvionevess ae Charlotte Walker 
TGMla. LOgss sco 5ds ng ccs RR ee G. P. Patrimmo 


J 
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2 hese énan bt aan 5c DROS COUD DU BROE CELT CORCOC «...Fred Eric 
| ETHIE Se ake cede CON OBE reg BCONERaSOUOgD ..Eric Maxon 
LT eG Gudnodeuos 2086p dons so oNBOs voNgooGE -Marguerita Sylva 
EDGR SS Gh RCE SP GE rn GONE EPO e SORE Eugene Lockhart 
DOORS 2 eo en Oe DOPIGOnEe Deer erp corer E. S. Colling 


Act. I.—Daisy’s Drawing-room in New York. Late 
Afternoon in September. Act. Il.—The Same. Noon. Early 
the Following June. Act III.—Ellery’s Camp on Long Island. 
Late the Same Night. Play Produced by Henry Stillman 
and Fred Eric. 


Daisy and John, married five years and a little tired 
of the experience, decide to try a temporary divorce, 
during the operation of which they will remain married 
in name only, free to go their respective ways and with- 
out protest or interference. Daisy elects to return to 
dancing “The Skylark,” a diversion of her flapper 
days, and John looks for amusement in several di- 
rections. Elsie, a widow and wise, acts as a sort of 
chaperon-until Daisy grows jealous and calls off the 
separation. 


“ THE TEASER ” 


A comedy in four acts by Martha M. Stanley and Adelaide 
Matthews. Produced by William A. Brady 
at the Playhouse, New York, 
July 27, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


AE acl ye WV RIG DATEE iste ce leit ai cie'elarelc/ale sie\e Wren) ae sistein oie \aieiesn Jane Grey 
GIO SINT OO MG nas fio seiner a difre'o nse 83 c\a9'S' ep beinianis Faire Binney 
GOTO BW OU ooh ece(cialiatsssiaie (6) eioists 0. 14;% plorsieca sioisie ula’> .»»Rose Winter 
RHEL VCOLCEE Gc Sic cis iols, crc cold eiaieia orelale mie aicis's e oieielas Paula Shay 
PU CTIA YA re.c FGaiciale lela hs xieleielolaie Sate vio wie'epatdip.wi. Mariette Hyde 
CGEONEOV OPIN G ecie steed aeic otisou's e'eaccecinsia Leonard Willey 
A ABPEMMUIMBOD ONGLG sepia etrajss car's o'siefoloe aD otela dus Bruce Elmore 
RG NIE SWORE fos axicies.o15s/5)ci0's bioido'areieje%s' asieisiee John Cromwell 
} Gra Eh GA Goce) TOG DOE ODER OOrCDO nT ORACIOOG Homer Barton 
EMD i cpetsetebistatslatuleicis’alvislotvic cis cle''sle\aieeie's Sieieie's sisiei® .-Allen Atwell 


Act I.—Teddy “Wyadham’ s Living Room, Late Afternoon. 
Act II.—Same. About 8 o’clock in the Evening. Five 
Months Later. Act III.—Library in Roddy Caswell’s House. 
A Little Later the Same Evening. Act IV.—Same as Act 
Act I, The Following Morning. Time—Present. Place— 
New York. Staged by John Cromwell. 
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Annie Barton, sixteen, pretty and flirtatious, visits 
her aunt Theodora Wyndham, in New York, and “teases” 
all aunty’s men friends until they invite her upon all 
sorts of parties. One finally induces her to have supper 
with him in his rooms, which, as all heroines should 
know, is a risky thing to do. Annie is rescued by 
aunty in time, however, and everybody is much re- 
lieved, when next day this incorrigible flapper marries 
a traveling salesman she met on the train. 


“GETTING GERTIE’S GARTER ” 


A faree comedy in three acts by Wilson Collison and 
Avery Hopwood. Produced by A. H. Woods 
at the Republic Theater, New York, 
August 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Pattio, Walitrck csi. s:iacuyer nines sietrepelaleialeoreeisiets Dorothy Mackaye 
Billy, Feltone. cosisw's sss.g cians gica's bine sd Wa eine siers nis Lorin Raker 
INGHKELEC sites etnies ivisis/etelaleieie vl clniviorsieinin’elsieicivis/elyieieis sie Adele Rolland 
Gertio + Darlings 6 oc sic.c0c on cv sivisiesiee cic sle viseiss see Hazel Dawn 
Allert 6's sin.pinvin oars: iald clots stole labaiparein sin eistelavert halewilefe Walter Jones 
Ken Walrick..... ..-Donald MacDonald 
Teddy, “Darling <.:i,is'- sistas site teaions cleefeicieles iste Louis Kimball 
Barbara’ Felton... jos .'scasiewioies.o wisi wars sie esa Stats via Eleanor Dawn 


Algy: Riggss|s\ntissecioahehicoirdsic lar pinieae vines ners <e Ivan Miller 

Act I.—The Lounging Room of the Darling Bungalow. 
Act II,—The Barn. Act III.—Same as Act I. Time—A 
June Evening. Place—The Darling Estate in Westchester. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Gertie Darling, who has just married Teddy Darling, 
is trying to return to Ken Walrick the diamond studded 
garter, with his picture in the buckle, which he had 
given to her the year before. The idea being that if either 
Mr. Darling or Mrs. Walrick hear about it there will be 
trouble. The pursuit of the garter covers a good deal 
of ground and occupies two hours’ time. 


— 
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“ TANGERINE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Philip Bartholomae 
and Guy Bolton; lyrics by Howard Johnston; music 
by Carlo Sanders. Produced by Carle Carlton 
at the Casino Theater, August 9, 1921. 


a 
7: 
C 


Cast of characters — 


ESSAI nis vie sats alalnare sicisieidieferen crarslmiareieis'sis rare, P. A. Leonard 
AC MRE ROY. Gid aaievla 0 Net cies slsicle vleie'e 4501s cielo sivto cle. eveceisteis Harry Puck 
Preer eUSOL ALI deletes oie aid aielvio' ss c-eiele o sjeisie ayininis cinie 99°41 Billy Rhodes 
erodcAMen ste otic 4 sisie vis cioleie e's s\c,dsie'0 6 sid Rscreise Joseph Herbert, Jr. 
DCS OWENS Tea os athens a cevescriewessis omeis Frank Crumit 
SHirley © Daltomcleloioleratere e/s\0/a\siaieie)s\e\erasis/siers ereinin Julia Sanderson 
Kate Allen............. alpine aiaysleiviole(slavetavoratbsare,5ictary Edna Pierre 
BaP Lr OLIG ora oia'a Pelere o-0'six. 5 0:a'e 0-6:4:8) viele sisis\a\oleinwiase Becky Cauble 
ME ArGG OR IGG Giais dio di wiale's avin <.00'c.c'sinjen 0/6 ss, wercvives Gladys Wilsen 
PROM etal aiaa Wie ew oy) Misia: a b's e\s\niaieseina die'eie-cieie ws Jeannetta Methven 
ARTONGO wala at oe Malte ¥a1s)012.:010,0/01616:4)b peels aiele sie ote Wayne Nunn 
King) Home Brew « sive diorcis ois ves cesieicies oeve John E. Hazzard 
PAKAPABS  latessrelntreliatel cas ea.0 faisrotalalby aavoreiaveie fiers Stele arate Mary Collins 
Bt RAE orate a catia elated «  inislare's wiivave Siarsisialerate'sswitiata Victoria Miles 
ah eS CT iene: og Siva « wis ialsiolainiets aimee Helen Frances 

Bile cate Ae eee ote Ola. cin: simre Sin steitiin ah Pigtataars Nerene Swinton 
ORGINAL AI NS e 9 6a1e BOW a oie. clele o-aleraidtefanrs Carolyn Haneeck 

MS ODED OAOUCOCOe Ic oOo: Ruth Rollins 

oa O TET TN Ta Eo ol wie iolasb erase wisia'se.ejo hula tolalesa/visve a Hazel Wright 
Grace De Carlton 

Tangerine Policé: Force.........00scceeseoens California Four 


Act I.—Scene 1—Alimony Jail, New York. Scene 2— 
Lanai of the King. Act II.—Main Street, Tangerine. Staged 
by George Marion and Bert French. 


Jack Floyd, Lee Loring and Fred Allen are all in 
Ludlow Street Jail from choice. They had rather be 
| there than pay their respective ex-wives alimony. Along 
- comes Dick Owens with an offer to transport them 
to a South Sea island where the women do all the work 
and man’s place is in the home. Owens also schemes 
to get the divorced wives there and bring about a 
general reconciliation. The men soon tire of their 


_ freedom and the wives are ready to remarry at the 
finale. 
= 
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“ HONORS ARE EVEN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Roi Cooper Megrue. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns, at the Times Theater, 
New York, August 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Bolinde sc cereiesiocsielas e.cine els'nb 6 sinjelclelecviopwsie.s'aisisets Lola Fisher 
Vaughan Outerbridge......-.ssseeeeeeee ....»Horace Sinclair 
Thee Chain Maia cts ous eters ciopsinieinie\ viele tesinieiaivie Laurence Redmond 
Ralph Kingsland........sseeceseccscscesccnce ---Paul Kelly 
It! Matic 5: '% oe Bieic'aivicls scateiate eraeiterrustelettialstersaieraiers -Ambrose Martin 
Neigel Gordon......2ceeseecceeeccscsenecess Henry Mowray 
Jolin Weighton’s so: 0ss0.isclers Macatee pias nie William Courtenay 
Parker 226s on vis acs ayays ioe ee nape eih ai pbiale bis Horace Pollock 
Lucile Berkeley..........-++0+- is sTalaeisibs\c.e Eleanor Woodruff 


its feleis (ota =\alinra ts. &\a(staretare mleialatnlaaieaveinivco = Boots Wooster 
Clifford Dempsey 
....Ralph Simone 

Riv dice bicisio eine oiaie.aietaseipiatautsielsleisieisiuia)e sient Mable Stanton 
Act I,—Incident 1—Man Proposes. The Boardwalk. 


Summer. Incident 2—Woman Disposes. The State Road. <2 


Autumn. Incident 3—Man Proposes. The Beach. Winter. 
Incident 4—Woman Chooses. The Country Place. Spring. 
Act II.—Several Incidents in His Rooms, a Week Later. 
Act III.—And a Finale in the Country Place. The Next Day. 
Staged by the Author. 


Belinde, heart whole and fancifully imaginative, re- 
jects many proposals of marriage while she is waiting 
for the great thrill. Finally she meets John Leighton, 
who writes plays. She knows him to be the man. But 
John, knowing heroines, professes to be indifferent} 
and Belinde feels she must pay him in kind. So, after 
he proposes she pretends she is about to run away with 
the villain. With “honors even” they decide to marry. 


“MARCH HARES ” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble. Produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at 
the Bijou Theater, August 11, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Ethel vs cs.s-0ccees cohitys + CoM MenE apm pete Re Gertrude Purcell 
Mrs~Janet -Rodiiey.:.J.0..useene eens ieenen et Lucile Watson 
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Bidgar | Wullers cies cies occ cele sie vincias Pelotataie slates Brandon Peters 
Geoffrey Wareham... ....ccscccsteccscecses Alexander Onslow 
Oe ee cercrastes cisinih couse Woh \s win Ge inimtels’ einen Charles Warburton 
Manet NGOUEY cleteis chic <.5/sisioe es cistsiais\e wieinibiclels Adrienne Morrison 
(oat oh Se Oe ee Bears Caan. Norma Mitchell 
PLUG ROO Cities eiajsicc/dints:susiginioieiveferats ate sielsiervie-etanens Nellie Griffen 
RR pEPE EEA WEL I 0, afi Suta's so uie's 0's Go's, ccna rata ad eare wielens Frank Dekum 


Act I.—Just About Dinner Time. Act II.—Just About Bed 
Time. Act IlI.—Just About Luncheon Time. Staged by 
W. H. Gilmore. 


Geoffrey Wareham and Janet Rodney are teachers of 
elocution. Also engaged to be married. Likewise ex- 
tremely temperamental and always getting on each other’s 
nerves. Resenting Geoffrey’s attitude of seeming in- 
difference Janet invites Claudia Kitts, an “ affinity,” 
to visit her. To get even Geof invites Edgar Fuller to 
visit him. In the clash that follows Geof and Janet 
grow jealous of each other, Geof declares himself and 
they are again happily engaged. 


66 DULCY ” 


A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly. Produced by George C. Tyler and 
H. H. Frazee, at the Frazee Theater, 
New York, Aug. 13, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


William=Parker..<0-...cecsees Pee: Ba Ber Gregory Kelly 
NRGMISO ara, Prater opi dieis aie. 8's <inieie'e's 9,24 v oloyaie Riedie, sieleis Harry Lillford 
OVA GTU ap TTEEN 614101 5:0/0) clot clo 0101s eSslolovele(e overated leSpaivie nts John Westley 
OW NIRCLPOU caigiclalcade sic sleutdastvelceee sists odlca e's Elliott Nugent 
MIT ACR etatte yc) ol ta 605 5 in oo ni of nfs, mid. sind Sat ave Wichel Lynn Fontanne 
I STMFULGDEV GIN DV Ck cie's <ic's vildlelelsielsers'e'e ais aa.e siete Gilbert Douglas 
Cr Ragere Borbew weds css s cgec debe cccivawale dows Wallis Clark 

OFDEB. cise aiaielasjdie acai aieineidie syste-e Constance Pelissier 
RPO NUE DOG ayia) a's'a 0/01 = 10/28 08.0010 se 'e wle'e'c':0je\erelavale Norma Lee 
MISE" UES AG gear rin dao PORLOODUC CMOS SErOAr: Howard Lindsay 
Posie ALLOTROM -c piewig c's Ct ates fies cewases sane s George Alison 


Act I.—Just Before Dinner on a Friday Night. Act II.— 
Immediately After Dinner. Act III.—The Following Morning. 
Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


Dulcinea Smith has a heart of gold but a rubber stamp 
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mind; a loquacious bromide with a passion for making 
everybody happy. In trying to help her husband put 
through a business deal she muddles everything by 
talking too freely and too often. But “ all’s well that 
ends well,” agrees Dulcinea, “and every cloud has a 
silver lining.” (See page 96.) 


“THE NIGHTCAP ” 


A mystery comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton and Max 
Marcin. Produced by Max Marcin at the 
39th Street Theater, New York, 
Aug. 15, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Charlee: a viseis o/siwin/s cine oala tare woratarnely sipinlalait alain Ronald Colman 
Policeman. isc ccscacseereccevccenerscvcersenvoce John Wray 
Jerry Hammond..... John Daly Murphy 
Col. James Constance... 0.2 s.cecvccsececsesvves Jack Raffael 
Lester Knowles.....0sc0ccecsccneeseses H. Dudley Hawley 
Mrs. Lester Knowles. os. .ccassesscsccocces Elizabeth Risdon 
Anne) Maynard’. cas ws salaacte see ew eran aiticncans Flora Shefheld 
Fred) Hammond sug:0s vice s0is awe vein aialepinicisiele's>\s'ele/=i0 Grant Mills 


Robert Andrews.. .-Jerome Patrick 
George Rainsford. ...Walter Horton 
Revs "Drei Katbes.j. aves sarentestiereias senting ee rev aiciane Wilson Day 
Coroner), Watrous is 550i wie.0 nei onibiy winieln alelatewibiele Halbert Brown 
Seldon cise sisctearels cles s;starsibaaacecis lop ieee epeue W. W. Shuttleworth 

The action takes place at the home of Robert Andrews, 
in a suburb of Chicago... Staged by the Authors. 


Robert Andrews, president of a bank, is a half million 
dollars short in his accounts. To protect his fellow 
directors, his depositors and his ward, Anne Maynard, 
he plans to have himself murdered that his recently ac- 
cumulated life insurance may save the bank. There 
are several possible, but inexperienced, would-be murder- 
ers in the cast. One of them attempts the job, but gets 
the wrong man. Suspicion points to several innocent 
people until the mystery is cleared up and the bank 


president finds a way to repay the bank without dying. 
Then he marries Miss Maynard. 
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“SONYA ” 


A romantic play in three acts, adapted from the Polish 
of Gabryela Zapolska by Eugene Thomas Wyckoff. 
Produced by Marc Klaw, Inc., at the 48th 
Street Theater, New York, 

Aug. 15, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


(PRRAEE ci celivicie Fics eslavea o ols s'e'e'y lew ciusiei vex's views Charlson Smith 
Jakov......ccee cece ce ceccee ence cece gee cseceecees Jay Fassett 
eMC AGEN cis) see seb s/s creisereine alain cena Aeieice es ® Edward Emery 


Goune Victor Daksa. <.iciicc a scscisiecncies ssc. France Bendtsen 
Prince Michael........... seeeees++William H. Thompson 
MRE IC KAMGUOE « cis vis, «:0\c elev sja's awn. vinis sea chic et 5,0: Otto Kruger 


OREM eth ate ladelarls atk site nisl e his, iss aint aisisiele'y a-sie'uin ove Violet Heming 
eA ILCR DIN eit ate! gisia\uinisic ee visie’ale's «e's wis(ciels/s ei4,@ Joseph Macauley 
The Court Chamberlain................05.. Rexford Kendrick 
The Ambassador of Romatia.............+... Wallis Roberts 


Act I.—The apartment of Prince Alexander, the heir ap- 
parent. An evening in May. Act II].—The same. Afternoon, 
one month later. Act III.—The same. Evening of the same 
day. 

The action of the play takes place in the last quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century, in the Palace Royal of a Kingdom 
in Eastern Europe. “Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Sonya is the solo dancer and a star trapeze per- 
former at the circus. Prince Alexander is the handsome 
heir apparent to the throne of a kingdom in eastern 
Europe. Prince Paul, seeking to embarrass his royal 
cousin, smuggles Sonya into Prince Alexander’s apart- 
ments disguised as a boy. To outwit the opposition 
the young people agree to pretend that the girl becomes 
the mistress of the Prince. A month later they have 
fallen in love with each other, and when a royal mar- 
riage is arranged for the Prince, on the eve of his 
accession to the throne, he rebels and swears he will 
marry Sonya or no one. And gets his way. 
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66 SONNY > 


A melody play in three acts by George V. Hobart; 
aatiaie be Raymond Hubbell. Produced by 
the Selwyns, at the Cort Theater, New 
York, August 16, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


actin w in Quer win tatsrrmaai@ hm fe aint iain late Carl Randall 
Fase a PNR URACR es Lee ae ten IE Se Be Russell Medcraft 
FIOreN GG < aig grecciers weielaoutineis and erevisetp ade \els/ ale pies @ Berta Donne 
NOX o as/cnsiciaihelonviaWle cities s vistoprententeeeleiattalaicte Georgie Laurence 
Harper Craig.......scsccescsensse De ae Stet aneyesiacer Richie Ling 
Mrs. Crosby... ccccaccnneseusaceenvacseectuseseg's Emma Dunn 
Charlie Crosby. ..siccecscccececccvcceaseucs Ernest Glendinnig 
Madge oe cas cam stare wloie winde Sin ale sin Wlsieisieretdjaluieleistats’n'e Esther Howard 
Jasper -jsic.vijes ae clvrele.s c/e\aisis ei wievevaierelelvie'sicvcleioreln ate ut Bert Melville 
Heenity vice ieuhic cna uence aes a xeeleatarn iene Horace James 
Joo” Marden! sits cncic\sioinieres hanes nore emai Ernest Glendinning 
AMICI ia aya nietrioince adie) snip ecitiale toteinaie stay ele ene elsiniste Mabel Withee 
Thomas....... reyeie wi slccaratate sialetane <b m sia etapaer stein’ doe James Kilpatrick 
LEMS eaaiatetoleicicr cae sais vii sloaie viel erento ete eg Ae Merete siete s Jack Fox 
DOH stesaa'p n'a nae owe alse! fe le ay eaxatnie Meacea Riot W: Ciate ts Joseph Evans 
DICK a siajasa's ale ainln ersidinleve salelelojaecinie Malaita nets Robert Pollock 
ERASE Oi wre oithiera bine nals ain perplamions cree an eerie Nore Wm. Meredith 
IMEETEIN ters. c/einin er snnista enlelsie pimictelnin stearate waienetel siatats ela iean Fred Grod 
DOnaldcins vierswisine hvisieleaintelete pistes stents siaeietrtet Nate Goodwin 
PROSE bra en even oaniersvelalone eieloioteielaincaleateatereiers ste sie eiaheie’a ateys Violet Gray 
ROBOMI ALY: sais isis «icine: eis Misia ielpteinnsie vies eerie steeties ais Dorothy Clark 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Exterior of the Home of the Crosbys 
in Pelham Manor. Time—1917. Scene 2—The Exterior of 
Joe Marden’s Garage in Granby, Michigan. Time—1917. 
Scene 3—A Room in a Base Hospital in France. Time—1918. 
Scene 4—Part of the Deck of a Transport Homeward Bound. 
Time—Spring, 1919. Act Il.—The Living Room in the Home 
of the Crosbys in Pelham Manor. Time—Early Summer, 
1919. Act UI.—The Same as Act II. Time—Eight days 
later. Staged by the Author. 


Charlie Crosby leaves his blind mother in Pelham 
Manor and goes to war. In France he meets Joe Marden, 
who is enough like him to be his twin brother. Charlie 
is mortally wounded, but before he dies he makes Joe 
promise that he will return to Pelham Manor and pre- 
tend to be Charlie Crosby, that the blind mother may 
never know her son was killed. In Pelham Joe has a 
time of it convincing the neighbors that he is Charlie, 
but just as he is about to get into serious trouble the 
mother tells him she knew him all the time. He and 
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Charlie, it appears, were indeed twin brothers who had 


been separated in infancy when the Crosby yacht went 
- down in Lake Michigan. 


“ THE MIMIC WORLD ” 


. 

__ A revue in two acts, lines and lyrics by Harold Atteridge, 

4 James Hussey and Owen Murphy; music by Jean 

3 Swartz, Lew Pollack and Owen Murphy. Pro- 

F duced by the Shuberts -at the Century 
Promenade, New York, Aug. 15, 1921. 


. 
’ . . 

Principals engaged — 

ee. Clarence Harvey Mae West 
; 

$ 

; 


i Lou Edwards Gladys James 
. Frank Masters El Brendel 
Albert Wiser Flo Burt 
‘2 Wm. Moran Peggy Brown 
z Cliff Edwards Beth Stanley 
. Staged by Allen K. Foster. ; 


ay “ NOBODY’S MONEY ” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Willian Le Baron. 
4 Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the 
Longacre Theater, New York, 

| Aug. 17, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


‘J MirGerd Oe Lisle 5 <ta'a't e’biv.a.cle\e'alniale'alele'vie siete sieisis wie'euie'e Helen Lowell 
An Expressman........sceeceece Walbvtdiiaicatlied oasis John Ryan 
Francis R. Carey.......... »Frederick Raymond, Jr. 
CATE RUNSCH sass sac coos se csrvesvecduccekieses Robert Strange 


Helen Carey.... ..Jean Robertson 
Grace Kendall.... .- Regina Wallace 
John W. Hamilton Wallace Eddinger 
Eddie Maloney.. ove WA 
Annette Riley... 
Henry Kendall.. »Howard Gould 
Bertram Miller. +»Philip Lord 
George Kelly.........+-- .-William J. Brady 
Act I.—Living Room of the House Occupied by Carey and 
Russell. Act If.—Henry Kendali’s Library. Act III.—Same 
as Act I. About Two Weeks Later. The Action of the 
Play Occurs in a Large Middle Western City in the Present 
Year. 


Shirley De Me 
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Frances Carey and Carl Russell, writers, to outwit 
the publishers who control their exclusive output, create 
a mythical author who becomes more popular than either 
of them. When they overlook an item or two in this 
young man’s income tax return the internal revenue 
officers descend upon them and they are obliged to pro- 
duce him in person. They hit upon the scheme of 
hiring John W. Hamilton, an alleged book agent, to im- 
personate the author. After John W. gets them into 
and out of many scrapes, it transpires that he is a tired 
business man seeking adventure as the pal of a burglar, 
whom they know as his secretary. 


“THE SCARLET MAN ” 


A farce comedy in three acts by William Le Baron. 
Produced by Charles Dillingham at the 
Henry Miller Theater, New York, 
Aug. 22, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Daniel G, Talbot... 
Margaret .... 
Mrs. Talbot.. 


...William Morris 
Beatrice Tremaine 
Olive May 
...Patricia Morris 
-John Cumberland 
-+.-Alice Putnam 
Mary Talbot... -Frances Carson 
Richard Talbot «».Don Borroughs 
JACKSON s,s: scaisrc'e.d cisleiu 010 /eiererestulere eielotatefaleieinicren aise etter John Gray 

Act I.—The Talbots’ Living Room in Putnam, Westchester 
County, New York. (During Act I. the curtain will be 
lowered for thirty seconds to mark the passing of two hours.) 
Act II.—Living Room of Wilbur Lawrence’s Apartment in 
New York. Later, the Same Evening. Act Ill.—Scene 1 
—Same as Act I. The Next Morning. Scene 2—Same. 
One Week Later. Staged by Ira Hards, 


Mra, Delafield... 


Richard Talbot is engaged to marry Helen Clarke, 
when he learns that a year before she had been the sub- 
ject of a village scandal. Missing the last boat at a 
picnic she had remained all night on an island alone 
with a young man. Richard, at the request of his 
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shocked parents, promptly breaks his engagement, which 
so angers his sister Mary that she determines to “ lose 
her own reputation” and see what her family will do 
about that. Making her way to the bachelor apartment 
of Wilbur Lawrence, a timid lad to whom she is engaged, 
she insists on staying the night there that she may be 
properly compromised. Wilbur is terribly upset, es- 
pecially next day, when his friends begin to cut him, 
his club requests his resignation and he loses his job 
as a result of the “scandal” forced upon him. It 
is the man who pays and pays and pays, decides Wil- 
bur. A general family compromise clears up the com- 
plications. 


“THE MASK OF HAMLET ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Ario Flamma. Produced 
by the Excelsior Drama Corporation at the 
Princess Theater, New York, 

Aug. 22, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


RECHOMBCOcleilcitiplsic.ciaiiv's,siescreicidis easin.aine/sies Hels aaiars Cecil Owen 
COL Ips <ieraisie deisidialsieivisis visis'sle:s.0 fee scesiestiv.b eie!de. Ashmead Scott 
WRcetUhal crete sta sie elw'steidivisle Aaveisip\aieiejeipie:eiWe\e)e: vies Hejeie’s a0 Laura Walker 
PGW El cleteicaiseter wiaebicislsic cvcitie’ele'sia.s 0 «(disiviewlelel aw sldlerele\é John Todd 
Father O’Fallen.. ..--John R. Amory 
Marx Marvin..... .»-Harmon MacGregor 
Ete MAY Wiitcininiss elviaie case ¢¥  disided ecle'e dele ole aoe Leah Winslow 
MVIBS ATER ae clelcioieie’sis\« oid clals,«;ajela'a,siely.s eusersloinnes Francesca Rotoli 
AT PIA SULIE sini cipleiy sicieleiv erelcip.¢/aidis slale eleleisleieie’as.d.s'gi6ie George Berry 


Act I—The Apartment of Marx and Katia. Greenwich 
Village. Act II.—Living Room in the Home of the Marvins. 
On Long Island. Act Ill.—The Same as Act II—A Few 
apg Later. Time—September 22, 1920. Staged by Cecil 

en. 


A crude melodrama seeking to place the blame for 
the Wall street bomb outrage of a year ago at the door 
of a visionary bolshevik, who, on learning that his 
own father was among the victims, committed suicide. 
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“THE DETOUR” 


A domestic drama in three acts by Owen Davis. Pro 


duced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the 
Astor Theater, New York, 
Aug. 23, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Stephen Hardy.......-sseeeeesecencesscvers Augustin Duncan 
Helen Dare uate ae 4 pele ste Se.s bieliate aa eee Ree eine e cei Effie Shannon 
KRUG i ipiesa ibis ou (aiale aiejaje/tpn (a 0 iu/nlcke eietevebie aa Misinisiatae Angela McCahill 
Tom. Lane vice ccc viccs sc av seneee ase srneais sina Willard Robertson 
Dana Lamont Harry Andrews 
Dora Lamont aiesa¥o\sietbtaseretsteteteinyataiaievelminais Eva Condon 
Ben Clenny cee or Claude Cooper 
Weinstein: ici cecss isn cs sie ciee oh aanieae Utne wees James Waters 
Fak@coicisinsa've veces wines Wicakis mere ureta wie etne tumstsete Leon Watsky 


Act I.—Mrs. Hardy’s Kitchen, Act Il—The Veranda. That — 
Afternoon. Act III.—The Kitchen. A Little Later. Time— 
The Present. Place—Near Northport, L. I. Staged by Au- 
gustin Duncan. 


For ten years Helen Hardy, the patiently plodding wife 


of a Long Island truck farmer, has secretly been saving — 


her butter and egg money that her daughter Kate may 
go to New York and study the art for which she has 
given evidence of possessing some talent. But the day 
the great venture seems to have been made possible 
Farmer Hardy puts his foot down. He doesn’t believe 
in paintin’ nohow, and he needs whatever savin’s the 


family may have to buy more land and put his truck 


farm on a paying basis. The wife rebels, and is even 
ready to leave both home and husband, when a visiting 
artist convinces her that her daughter’s talent isn’t really 
worth cultivating. Pathetically she settles back into the 
old rut, the money goes into the farm and the daughter 
decides to marry the village garage owner. 


, 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF X” 


A domestic drama in four acts by Carlos Wupperman, 
produced by Lee Shubert and Jessie Bonstelle at the 
Comedy Theater, New York, August 24, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


| RES erecta roca ivin's!e viajes) b inissur% © als avi vleNcndeles othe Helen Menken 
e. Peay WAT ISErOV LS os sists (sl alaldiei halos islsieieneotas vies ees Robert Keith 
a TCU ve eee sa cibalhes fees OHA NEARER ed ee en Mrs. Jacques Martin 
¥ OD Ort ROWER clctals’e'sle/e/slslolas slot eleicils v’eiy e's =’ Frank Morgan 
Bt Sie Diacerrmm WU ria ates cial wetv isl inidin vex isn icharelnyn a siwete rats Fred Burt 
4 Pane awaits acess Lites sgotaes Ce Frank J. Kirke 
4 Wires TATINBErOng 3 2\ 2s a ocicies we Sieteu se 5, Mrs. Herbert Gresham 
re NaLOHOIM EPO s shas0 1271875 el inja whe sa 'os plea bi atore's Ben Hendricks 
pe Mlarvarie: tout: tic codec shave cheat vet ones eines Alma Moeller 
ta My FaEeU BELEAE aYe\ a cfavs fol si als pia iycvoce('e i als a's aSstelstsl piel atbietsiea Margaret Knight 
a ERO REL cota letote [oi clain ole a's aielolela hela’eic oie siela'sia'e Benedict McQuarrie 
.. Act I.— Robert Knowles’ Study. April. Act II.— Dining 
a Room in the Home of the Armstrongs. A Few Days Later. 
Pt Act III— Scene 1— Robert Knowles’ Study. Next Day. 
is Scene 2— At the End of the Crooked Street. November. 


Act IV.— Robert Knowles’ Study. Staged by W. H. Gil- 
more and Jessie Bonstelle. 


ve 


- Phillis, “born in-sin,” is adopted in infancy by her 
father’s chum, Robert Knowles, a professional youth 
twenty years her senior, and reared in guarded respecta- 
bility. Grown to young womanhood Phillis becomes 
engaged to Ralph Armstrong, son of a prominent sci- 
entist who holds firmly to the theory that hereditary 
tendencies cannot be overcome by the influences of 
environment, and regrets the betrothal. When Phillis, 
at her engagement dinner party, becomes tipsy on cham- 


4 
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j pagne, her fiancé, angered and disgusted, turns on her 
and reveals to her the facts of her past, whereupon 
_ Phillis decides to “laugh her way to hell” to join her 
_ parents. Her guardian, who loves her, determines to 
_ keep her company, but in the end Phillis finds herself 
_ and is able to reclaim her foster parent. The “X” of 
q the title represents the unknown quantity in the soul 
that, the author claims, inevitably shapes the destiny of 
- a human being, dominating both hereditary tendencies 
and environment. 

a 

a 
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“ SIX-CYLINDER LOVE” 


A comedy in three acts by William Anthony McGuire, 
produced by Sam H. Harris, at the Sam H. Harris 
Theater, New York, August 25, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Geraldine Burton.........eevsess Racine .....-Eleanor Gordon 
Richard Burton.......i0. Sapieae ae Taran a ate ue .-Donald Meek 
Phyllis Burton........-+se0. abides Weis sealer weeee--Betty Linley 
Mary ..... Cer een Chere tot, NOT weeeeeeFay Walker 
Margaret Rogers......-.+0+: See eieea wales «++eeeHedda Hopper 
Bertram Rogers.........scescescevcsveeesess-Calyin Thomas 
Harold: Winatonicccsccssassasearns nine eine See's ...Kenneth Hill 
William Donrey...... saa le aetstavevon’ are Delbcoattetems Ralph Sipperly 
Marilyn Sterling..... ws aerate pistsie sina aereleelate sare June Walker 
Gilbert Sterling......... CRM anette Xe werid Ernest Truex 
George Stapleton........... etrisiereiste plesvsapsters Berton Churchill 
SMith— ene Sfnatvole wiviaca stafeialsie wiataieralamielete Bectatavaverss Harry Hammill 
Tom Johnson...... .....-Howard Hull Gibson 


Act I.— Suburban Homes of Richard Burton and Gilbert 
Sterling, Long Island. Sunday Morning. Act II.— Living 
Room of the Sterling Residence. Several Months Later. 
Evening. Act WUlI.—Interior of Sterling’s Home, Two 
Months Later. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


(See page 163.) 


“ PERSONALITY ” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Philip Bartholome — 
and Jasper Ewing Brady, produced by William 
A. Brady, at the Playhouse, New 
York, August 27, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


: (In the Order of Their Appearance) 
Dennis Hogan........sseecceccceseveeess+eesFreddie Lawshe 


Sisnpson®! 2s Swtaweiien i Akin weno \e eg pte ia SRST Oks ..John Cromwell 
A Window Cleaner............ Slane evccseee Frank Peck 
John wG. Kentss.ck. arava lewis Pvatletatarela)s Bralncave'e Dodson Mitchell 
Judge Lawton..,...... bibs barneiareipla slain avalanche Albert Sackett 
Rathi“Kentevaapa ses cere bition ete merce Mie ee a6 Dorothy Bernard 
Mary Murdock.......... nie stetelatete sto /6 Sale, a etaterwle Eveta Nudsen 
Robert Wainwright..... Pt ee ere eee Louis Bennison 
Leary — obs ME Pein ee sal sia be araie alee wie Rabe & Henry E. Dixey 
Franklin Ae rote ee he nee eines +.+--William J. Florence 
FJenkina: is. Sears wk sae waleiaure Bre ete Wek wen Robert Vivian 


Prologue — Ruth Kent’s Bedroom, Midnight. Act I.— 
John C. Kent’s Office. The Next Morning. Act II.— Robert 
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Wainwright’s Apartment. Two Years Later. (During Act II 
the curtain will be lowered for one minute to denote the 
passing of an hour.) Act III.—Same as Act II. Three 
Months Later. The Action Occurs in New York City. 
Staged by Frank Peck. 


Ruth Kent, awakened in the night by a burglar, hurls 
her bedroom slipper at him and buries her face in the 
bedclothes. Next day she meets and is greatly attracted 
to a young man down on his luck, who has applied to 
her father for a job in answer to an advertisement for a’ 
$50,000-a-year man. Afterward she falls in love with 
this youth, Robert Wainwright, but decides that his 
amazing ego, superinduced by his quick success, must 
be broken. She conspires with her father to bring about 
his failure. But Wainwright outwits them and is him- 
self the conqueror, whereupon he admits he also was the 


burglar and has always kept the slipper, which satisfies 
Ruth that he’s the boy for her. 


“THE WHEEL” 


A drama in four acts by Winchell Smith, produced by 
John Golden, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, August 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


ERRGOMOLGU NIGELOM ciaicisisisicieaio sine nislaadivios c'njo.e e016 Frank Burbeck 
PMCOUOUS TRIOSIOR, Ilse aks d sale wocue s.ctveecs.o Charles Laite 
award Baker iis cacies oc\ee.c © sj aivcle a oie oe e's Thomas W. Ross 
AGU eR GLI eislc)pisinisle emia (oles, 16 cis.a,s)e's sioiciesine vs. 4018 Styart Fox 
Set MATER cee icide <ct ovelesa eae Eee eas ene Tee Harold Waldrige 
PORE NN SORBECIIN aio ne icbgivin'e adl'd:a opibisivikinaccik's wale Margot Williams 
AGG OMe RA CORA aur lala! e's’ o(eieis\ is x ole caiielo\dieipls.e aveid «.o's\ste.oy6 Ida St. Leon 
INOrah ROO CY. soc ccccsccecdevcnscccccevssiccces Leila Bennett 
Bridget ROONEY. 6. .sicsciclescsvecescvcsccee Josephine Williams 
DAC Re CERON alsin late v's:o:e(aeis wiaiaieje'a:diejels elsieiniciens J. Francis O’Reilly 
pee aiereteter ale gtvib (o) sivivin's (2/o's (o)9's-o1¢/e'a'b.6/0,a:eis\p's'0\s Richard Malchein 
DVSMEDITGTe otstate tp vie(<) tml sta isi aivietelee: sawin'sie esd 0 6415 Herbert Saunders 
WV Rreu Gs reeteioPorat ye jel ei 0'dyaiele/o-slo\a(Wie/<!s(a\y:e'o/4/aje'sleigiave'gi¢-a\e John Clements 
EVE MON cre POtatets drarels sol elvicr4(¢'e (oie. at01s lale: er0'e! nip nierbiv ielevalorn Frank Keogh 
Charlie ..... Getalethi a) ciatsurentelatels Mreivicieiaiceiigitele Rodney Thompson 
ARE ameter ol Pateta lees) ols igi TING oc asa/s sibsie/eioeois v.80 o.eis oiateinte David Sabel 
PAREN IPP Ae Ciaitie Ws sips cared ad elhse'es.dinien Kaeo George Spelvin 
MUNOMULY MEM I atin eisie-che aiuie’s.s's helt. els'st babe oiave sitter Albert Roccardi 
NSEOT Eten eee teis Glee. o crates Seka a sis nein 'aie'ss-chalene Biola Julius Johnson 
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Act I.— Kate’s Millinery Shop, West of Broadway, New 
York, Early September, 6 P.M. Act II.— Apartment of the 
Mortons. The Following May. Noon. Act IIlI.— Baker’s 
Gambling Apartment in Park Avenue. A Week Later. 9 
P.M. Act IV.—Same as Act II, Mid-July. 8 P.M. Play 
Staged by Winchell Smith. 


Kate O’Hara, an attractive and self-reliant Fifth Ave- 
nue milliner, marries Theodore Morton, Jr., a young 
society man, and discovers him to be addicted to gam- 
bling. He can’t leave the roulette wheel alone. Con- 
triving a way to teach him the costliness of his passion 
and the absurdity of his theory that some day he will 
make a big winning and then quit, Kate conspires with 
Edward Baker, a professional gambler who loves her, 
to fit up a gambling room and invite Theodore there to 
play. The boy plays, loses everything, and when he 
sends for the “ boss” to ask for credit discovers his wife 
occupying that réle. The shock cures him and he agrees 
never to play again. The self-sacrificing Baker, having 
made Kate happy, gracefully retires. 


“THE POPPY GOD” 


A melodrama in a prologue and three acts by Leon 
Gordon, Leroy Clements and Thomas Grant 
Springer, produced by the Selwyns 
at the Hudson Theater, New 
York, August 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


THE PROLOGUE 


Mrscal Bennetts. sanien stelcciewaleioae Came oeGE GC rises Marion Grey 
Stanley Benet fats, cisco me neers peter eee Ralph Morgan 
Major Hawley..........seeserseccerseecens J. Malcolm Dunn 
Higging hc tives eemncak mer bee meGcesame a sree Wallace Ford 
Exley cieistaptiaioinvsis'oistaisie ahiietsleehe avis seke King Calder 
Leighton sea ater ca Riswohs [os5 etalon Eres Poche Glenn Hopkins 

POD by Py cs ia oiessre winsisleie eevee aera George Pembroke 
Steward: sitiieiie agen once natenie Siem Belcieibiatse Robert Peel 


Faerie Sc hy Stateroom on the S.S. Ventura, en 
route from Hong Kong to San Francisco. Time — Eyenin 
November, 1914, are 
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THE PLAY 
ROO Cele sletein as eiele olsisieleic 0.0 0 a:6ivis sivisvaweracereis o siele Harold Seton 
RnR a eto era le: 61h o.600. =] 02) 4:o\s,5, 0:0; osa,0, s\ 8; sisi0 wr 6a Harry Mestayer 
WEEPING as a’ p siciaie dl chnalessiaivine s nceiet scans Geo. MacQuarrie 
IETS SEE ie 6: <0) sincere 8itia0.0i0 s eiea.asisic nine s.0ja Ralph Morgan 
SUEY TERY SC 3 6ndc obde o cp SO DOS SO DER DDE eOnon Edna: Hibbard 
USC code cococoN SONS Once COUCU BOOS GE DOCOCC RSET er Nick Stark 
eed SMe tote its ara ain 6 sis, eisre!s si dis's sib d.nje's sieesies's Doris Marquette 
i Ed es Meera SM WRNET 030.) biessibicinis\6:0]3 016! xiete-nads'4isle:6 ors Frank Allworth 
SMOG tage ara o/s felt co/0:416,2\« Wrelslelnid (sisiersie. cia H. Conway Wingfield 
MEG rama ory ca tevatsitycteiols 1s hia) s) cer atvie aie diag svein ie wisg.cie'$ Robert Brister 
NAR OEE. IGA aie taieie lave « etvlatsyoralo witseia’s «ietereivlaa’s Ruby Gordon 
Arete NOU STG batora(e o7,Sosa lo. lore lel sipleisiointise'asinie 016.6 Donald Strebig 
SIGCMG  DOMBI, ats ciqvdis. cistdieigiete + 5\shedivisis. <reievers 8s « James Millward 
VRC EAMG ei atstar no ecaiete = h.c\ainiateceleusibre ANT terd es, wats tae ay Judson Langill 
DOLE TIE TEMN stp orale. elel ha)ieie icicin © eia'eletvyerela/viaicistesi cial Victor Goddard 


Act I— The House of Wo Ling Wo in Marin County — 
Across the Bay From San Francisco. Summer, 1915. Act 
II.— ‘‘ Joe’s ’’ Saloon on the Barbary Coast, San Francisco, 
April, 1917. Act III.— Suie Ming’s Room — Waverly Place, 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Staged by Leon Gordon. 
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Stanley Bennett, born a coward and trying to fight 
__ down the handicap, has lived for many years in China. 


_- When the Great War breaks he starts for his native 
__ England with the hope that he will have courage enough 

_ to join the army. He gets as far as San Francisco where 
_ he quits and hides in Chinatown. Here he meets, loves 
_and seduces the wife of his Chinese host, who ‘elects to 


__ avenge his honor by condemning Bennett, not to a quick 


Bennett passes out pitifully in the last act. 


“BACK PAY” 


ater, New York, August 30, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


FAFIPAC AP SIMMRBy ce vitor zs as ec cleseds ceasrvecsiaesiveres Mary Shaw 
RUE Sy tL OG tare lerain's elain oja)e 6.0 ie e\pi0 eieleivielniee aie Edward L. Walton 
Blester Beyinw. vies i.e. caealee cis ceases medeen Helen MacKellar 
Geral PIBHDACK: «eters css es ccd sicecns eee Frank M. Thomas 
WEB gPE LG OLUOM ss cic ije sce cio dhe disisisiee aie voeeisteivrese Leo Donnelly 
Peoties NUN GOLeRa ciate saci cid sicle'e's «ova gierseivialecnifeice E. F. Bostwick 
MG ELICMMGPE Er er ecisia. ao cio laele wis cists < ofesicins aie Lucille LaVerne 
MSBP civos csi CR AAR tenn Oe EeO cz aaears Hermione Shone 


~~ death, but to a slow, torturous one as an opium fiend. 


A drama in three acts and an epilogue by Fannie Hurst, 


produced by A. H. Woods, at the Eltinge The- 
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abu Try is wlala te Wate! sfala) sale tacig ein sie Sem Carmen Nesville 
meee Witrutraan comet i ces F Judith Vosselli 
Vida once sivate sinectu gebias a Sei masa quel casann> Maureen Olsen 
Chris. Morrison's o/ifo 0s: 0-0 0/e/sie(els Mtnvelevern 01s ain'n'el John T. Dwyer 
Pe “Blac kt ons i0%s die visinnign.0 dip cist auscclelaslelaranw aieres John Charles 
DS BE. | Ga cere eb ic 3:05 ofainsae alote tore main ie inlnse iste Blase lose “e Donald Hall 
Fi. Meesamnore ssc 'cte so ue w:o:s <aternln(aio'etalainrnarerewivie’e William Rhodes 
Fei Gernie ec Go.) cache iche'C in ohana 'sle aieyedvetatata inte weione Edward Power 
Major Hamilton. .......sseseeesesereceees Harry C. Bradley 


Act I.—Living Room in the Home of Angie Simms, 
Demopolis, Ohio. 1914, Act II.— Room in an Apartment 
on Riverside Drive, 1919. Act III.— Scene 1— Waiting 
Room in a Brooklyn Base Hospital. Next Morning. Scene 
2—Same as Act II. One Hour Later. Epilogue — Same 
as Act II. Two Weeks Later: Staged by Elwood F. Bost- 
wick. 


Hester Bevins, reared in a house of ill repute con- 
ducted by her aunt in a small Ohio town, grows up to 
hate cotton and love silk. She has a crepe de chine 
soul, she says, and must live. She cannot wait for the 
boy she loves to make enough money to marry her and 
runs away with a traveling salesman who sells pink silk 
camisoles. In New York she becomes one of the most 


successful of the Riverside Drive mistresses. Then she 


hears that her early love, wounded in France, has been 
brought to a New York hospital. Deserting a rowdy 
party of which she is hostess she searches him out, finds 
him blinded and dying, orders him taken to her apart- 
ment, throws out her wealthy paramour and his friends, 
marries the boy and nurses him until he dies. Then, 
haunted by the blind eyes that continue to stare at her, 
she goes back to an honest job as a clerk in a store. 


“TWO BLOCKS AWAY ” 


A character comedy in three acts by Aaron Hoffman, 
produced by Charles Dillingham, at the George M. 
Cohan Theater, New York, August 30, 1921. 


Jane 


it eeeees sete e eee ereeeenees xP upiev tele. dae, Marie Carroll 
Captginy Maggie... cicch senhetee ee eee Alice Endres 
Robert Ives er rye Ws Re ietaiwiew Peike John Rutherford 
Bill “LEWIS. cs. cecehes on cue tmemeeniee Meee eee John Cope 


Nathaniel Pommerantz........ Ch¥eRRbBeEas ee Barney Bernard 


~ 


——— 


y 
, 
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Wore EABAGAN fc ake bs lace cusden ne sis scd sees Kate Morgan 
Wont Relnd casi ciccnice cs cectcsciewsicciesigecisie e's Robert Craig 
Guiseppe ..... William Morlin 
MRA Ee Mc fe pigs 'o'o:812) aie neravelvinie sini Wallace Erskine 
EP Gsben WAEMOIN. ais'pielaialcisisiatolelee'« sisieis-o.sie cavers: s\eleiste ...Jessie Nagle 
Molle  Rinmegens acsscip cisinaics ose vicvcarrens Hope Sutherland 
Officer Donovan............. baiskavateralo ataiese yp Charles Henderson 
IRIE MEDORA cists cajs\aicle alert 6 tee pais Cats 6 ais.clcw o's Clyde Dilson 


Act I—Shop and Living Room of Nate Pommerantz, 
Second Avenue, New York. Time—About 5.30 on a Hot 
Saturday Afternoon in July. (During the act the curtain 
will be lowered for a few seconds to denote the lapse of 
about two hours.) Act II.—Two Blocks Away. (Residence 
of Mr, Nathaniel Arange.) Another Saturday a Year or so 
Later. Act III.— Time—The Action of Act III takes place 
a few minutes before the end of Act II. The Same Night. 


: 


Nathaniel Pommeraniz, a gentle and a generous Jew, 
is a cobbler on New York’s East Side, living with an 
adopted daughter and loving everybody. Quite unex- 
pectedly he inherits a fortune and moves two blocks 
away to Fifth Avenue. Here his nature quickly under- 
goes achange. He forgets all his old friends and grows 
greedily ambitious. Threatened bankruptcy and a slight 
attack of brain fever bring him back to normal, and 
everybody is rich and happy. 


“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES ” 


A revue in two acts. Lyrics by Arthur Swanstron and 
J. M. Anderson, music by Carey Morgan, pro- 
duced by The Bohemians, Inc., at the Shubert 
Theater, New York, August 31, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Trene Franklin Donald Kerr 
Robert Pitkin James Watts 
Rosalind Fuller Al Herman 

Peggy Hope Dore 

Ted Lewis Addie Rolfe 
Robert Bold Gretchen Eastman 


Production devised and staged by John Murray An- 
derson. 
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“DADDY’S GONE A-HUNTING ” 


A drama in three acts by Zoe Akens, produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, August 31, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Julien Fields. ..1.....sscccsevereccsccscsvwsce Frank Conroy 
Edith one Marjori Rambeau 
Janet US oe Wide eles boltaiteen Frances Victory 
Walter Greenough .....c.csccscreccecsceccevceces Lee Baker 
Theodore Stewart. ....0..c.sccceerccecrvccvves Hugh Dilman 
Mrs. Dahlgren na ah eta alate alata ataenn Helen Robbins 
Mrs.) Price. .i0:j. osesie.e ste Winifred Wellington 
Oscaront eas Faroaocued are od esrciici ett Lit) Manart Kippen 
Nigra -craas abaral Sais eta Aians ele Snip snie\y are rea abs ets dC iniiaswiai ts Re Olga Olonova 
FT WER erat apes ing winstisscitacin Soo re aa Jean Wardley 
WN IGEG 16 csr b.areia a ole e'alsiorsy.a olnislele’eislalaieieielalalniais:«/svsinie John Robb 


Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Edith Fields, and Janet, her six-year-old daughter, 
eagerly await the home-coming of Julian, the husband 
and father, who has, thanks to the interest and generosity 
of a wealthy patroness, been studying art in Paris. But 
when Julian comes he is a changed man. Paris and its 
artistic life have whetted his desire to be “ free,” and he 
would be rid of all family obligations. Edith, momen- 
tarily crushed by this startling revelation, accepts it as 
gracefully as possible. Later she tries to jolt Julian into 
a fuller realization of what he is doing by first pretend- 
ing to accept and later accepting the patronage of a 
wealthy man who loves her and is eager to marry her. 
But not even the death of the daughter, and a sudden 
panic of loneliness can reclaim her husband for long, 
and Kdith is left at the play’s conclusion sadly facing an 
empty future. 
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“SWORDS ” 


_ A drama in three acts by Sidney Howard, produced by 
Brock Pemberton, at the National Theater, 
New York, September 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


: VIR IIE EL aehatarcholat ic (iyetwinse six o\aie: 6 iaie(s ¢ o:sisiajpvel datecode: dans Sophie Wilds 
Zs Gray rea me terete oie ote ai eisieie's n(e 4/0 spat wie rie leasivie aieselasais ei Lillian Dix 
WVEesed es eral tat eset o/siay ceca) vote ote tis sie si isis’ wine totals aetchealaists Helen Forrest 

a am ES ROMER eS oats nc as 5 fa aie is 06 03 wi sa ecw a. ith oa lasix! ol@ nieve erWs José Ruben 
: RINE ISE ICS TNT s/o cia Ai e's. big) o's ata pio: kiviel stato een eialave die ni John Saunders 

i Captain’ of the Garrison..0. 2.0.20. 005Mccees Edward Mackay 
, fects Tereommatcesyotastelatate a’ olalolctets ieierstchavcle celal" oielaiwie Charles Waldron 
Peay lO NGI’ clots wilels'oreials ohoiore ole/alelvie/eie\aiole Montague Rutherford 

BOTT 6 elyac oo nM SEO pas BOGOR LeCLOCeDeD DDOEn beac Jane Darwell 

Fiamma atatatatedel svahelstetelalstatayuialets Clare Eames 

Fiorenzo ta Wienfa A iala(eis afore Catherine Roberts 

PIAEATATION perctatotere sted) cies o'ci avara ls cvciwiel es oteratataucretals! Raymond Bloomer 


wa Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


Fiamma, a beautiful lady of Italy, in the days follow- 

ing the Crusades, is imprisoned in the castle of Ugolino, 

a German noble, at war_with the papish party in Italy. 

It is Ugolino’s intention to bend Fiamma to his will, 

_. but so heavy handed and awkward is he that a crafty 

_ friend, one Cannetto, deftly takes his place in carrying 

- on the conspiracy. Cannetto forces Fiamma, through 

threats of torturing her husband and her son, to promise 

- obedience to his desires. But with her loved ones set 

free Fiamma deftly murders Cannetto the moment he 

crosses the door of her chamber. Then, with the bless- 

ings of the people, who hail her as “Madonna,” she 
walks out of her prison. 
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“TARZAN OF THE APES” 


A melodrama in four acts by Major Herbert Woodgate 
and Arthur Gibbons, based on the novel of the 
same title by Edgar Rice Burroughs. American 
version by George Broadhurst, produced 
by George Broadhurst, at the Broad- 
hurst Theater, New York, Sep- 
tember 7, 1921. 


ae 
Cast of characters — 
Lord Greystoke.. -Lionel Glenister 


.-Alice Mosley 


Big Michael....... ohn F. Morrisey 
Kala, the mother ape .-Edward Sillward 
Kerchake 0 oi ccs sine e ce esinscon 4 pieaibinwinsisives vlesem Alfred Arno 
Tarzan, tite) Obl diieanis viele visits aisle e tia’ sinia(aioisveia/bia John Grattan 
Tarzan, the boy........ ata tral bace alee ale mipatate Lawrence Marks 
Lady May Greystoke......c.cceceseceees Minna Gale Haynes 
Lady Alicia Clayton.).....sciscecsiseese Greta Kemble Cooper 
Bobby, Lord Greystoke....cccccccscseceevocces Boyd Clarke 
Edward Ainslee......... wee R Pee eee Lionel Glenister 
Citarles ~ Porter. Gi viecsicaecaave vy maapiee's'sisls os Forrest Robinson 
Tene Porter ices vide sae > vide Wek lelstas nie heise serie an Ethel Dwyer 
Parkinson ....... a slaiarein se Viele wieia viele save s/s sja/e ee ..Ford Chester 
Tarnins) ithe nah’. ic vein diuaroous couse cep ke Ronald Adair. 


Act I.— On the West Coast of Africa. Act Il.— A Room 
in Greystoke Castle, England. Act III. On the West 
Coast of Africa. Act IV.—In Greystoke Castle. Staged by 
Mrs. Trimble Bradley. 


Lord and Lady Greystoke, put ashore in Africa by a 
mutinous crew, are killed by apes. Their infant son, 
however, is adopted by a mother ape who has dropped 
her own infant out of a tree and killed it. Grown to 
manhood and called Tarzan in Apese, the young Grey- 
stoke is found by a searching party sent out to discover 
trace of his parents and, being taught to talk and wear 


pants, marries Dr, Porter’s daughter and succeeds to 
the Greystoke estates. 


eee 
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“GET TOGETHER ” 


A vaudeville revue produced at the Hippodrome, New 
_ ‘York, by Charles Dillingham, September 3, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


; Fokine Katie Schmidt 

"4 Fokina Paul Kreckow 

4 Bert Levy Howard Nicholson 
i Ferry Corwey Jack Hanley 
i Five Kaeths Moron 

. Three Bobs Marceline 

Z Charlotte 


Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


“THE SILVER FOX” 


_ A domestic drama in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton, 
. adapted from the original by Ferencz Herczeg, 
produced by Lee Shubert, at the Maxine 
Elliott Theater, New York, Sep- 
tember 5, 1921. 


7 Cast of characters — 

SS REE APUCIO ME LENGE «clone 3 ere: os 29.8. «12 a.v o\s-e'eie's < ois Vivienne Osbourne 
a ocristirid | OUGILET 5), 0.20 )s 6.6.0 Sivan bie.9 sie.o8 esas Lawrence Grossmith 
a Major Christopher Stanley............++- William Faversham 
2. BM Tiere ctetete cicleieisls)¢ sieivle.<io's's\eie sisicie'a’eisis's Violet Kemble Cooper 
a Captain’ Douglas Belgrave.....sicccscsecessacescecs Ian Keith 


7 The Scene of the Three Acts is Laid in the Living Room 
, of Quilter’s House in the Country. Staged by William 
i; Faversham. 


4 Major Christopher Stanley, life-long friend of Kd- 

mund Quilter, novelist, has lived for three years in the 
home of the Quilters, ‘during which time he has fallen 
deeply in love with Mrs. Quilter. She, as much in love 
with him, seeks to bring the matter to an issue by seem- 
' ing deliberately to compromise herself in the eyes of 
_ both her husband and his friend. As a result, she is 
about to lose them both, when Quilter, quite willing to 

free his wife, whom he does not love, in order that he 

may marry the younger and more vivacious Frankie 
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Turner, divorces Mrs. Quilter, who soon thereafter con- 
vinces Major Stanley that she is still a good woman and 
just the mate for him. 


“ THE HERO” 


A domestic drama in three acts by Gilbert Emery, 
revived by Sam H. Harris, in the Belmont 
Theater, New York, September 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Aare, | Gate. sivieveatctsieleietb olsisistale etdisipialstcetc sire Richard Bennett 
ester Ane sy) cicrte:< is ale dalrre trae iataiarere tetacleteis ate Alma _ Belwin 
Sara | Lia ie aie cig fea kl siaiereralcte raters tale otets altere els Blanche Friderici 
Andrew. Lane, Uri anaes onalcintetee acheter staile Joseph Depew 
Oswald Lane........ ajaialoldioraurelaelauiaran et atstalstovslece Robert Ames 
Marthe Roche: sais sinu ~swalstetercistacenta ateie siaterste’s emia Fania Marinoff 


Act I— The Dining Room. Act II.— The Sitting Room. 
Sunday Night, Three Months Later. Act III. The Fol- 
lowing Morning. Time—1919. The Scenes Are Laid in the 
Home of the Lanes in a Small Suburban Town Near New 
York City.. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


(See page 199.) 


“THE MERRY WIDOW ” 


A revival of the operetta in three acts, music by Franz 
Lehar, lyrics by Adrian Ross, produced by Henry 
W. Savage, at the Knickerbocker The- 
ater, New York, September 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Raoullide St, Brioche. ss\staspcaante + ee aceies eiciene Ralph Soule 
Natalie (737, Ssich'os scree blee’s erate rete eels ee oe Dorothy Francis 
Camille dex /Solidontiitiiscen smdors tices ae oe Frank Webster 
la dya™ «ora scGau. ots sie ieee eee sates ate Charles Angelo 
Nova’ Koviehwiicnguns seueree amen William H. White 
Olga a sivinvew'sinitis'e svn aieitaniaeleeemikenuae ah item n eee Marie Wells 
INGah Yo ere se ara pie'e, ate wrote ental trete ee eee ecto Jefferson de Angelis 
Popoff ... sis.0'e ale a Gwiel/ is # 0 elalsialsioiblyiele ob sieivipie sie Raymond Crane 
Prince Danilov. iceax sien came vee eet Reginald Pasch 
Sonia Jai» slcilele(o'e’'s bivte:s, Wee sfestere alee oieiest ae Lydia Lipkowska 
Marquis: (Cascada’s..).2.acauecmes rte seein ies Georges Dufranne 


Méitga’. voice rele statements scnle ole site Margaret Schilling 


——— 
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TAG O CLAM: <otsiea.tte wie cinta tiole)s s'cyore oe wii ealtie- sem Blanche Seymour 
Little Willie.. sescccccessseWeslyn Hull 
PERGM GMAW IGREGY aicle sletieinjele:siafale,cisiviels oe siainaeniera facies John Yorke 
Orchestra Leader at Maxim’s.......... Sferaletetsters Bert V. Elias 
Zo-Zo os... eatetstatereinte steleiisialeleislsiee sivels’sbies saiciere Yvette DuBois 
oP Tefaleisla)s'eisi¢‘e/sln(snidie!sielele/siace\e'dislsicits cieroie\s aickele;s%= Peggy Arthur 
Gwyn’ Stratford 

REDE oelel= iy =ialafveR br alh, siete 2 8a! a- oloicl swig Wansw:'e'et eats: Evelyn Dorn 

UGA St 8h bdhocunbosecs ( COBRGE: HOME ocre Dorothy Gilbert 
IBrog-Frow icici sect ee See Nesey tava e bats Margery Wall 
Glan Clow eatin sos cisieaie cis cieaicwlees eaeany se ani Frances Romana 
PRE ROE ME eat iarralgirlca's.n5 iv vrelcjeisiciv's: sisre.ais woreu e's ayp’sie Esther Morris 


‘Act I.—The’ Marsovian Embassy in Paris. Act II.—Gar- 
dens of Sonia’s Residence in Paris. Act IIJ.—Café Maxim, 
Paris. Staged by George Marion. 


“THE EASIEST WAY” 


An American drama in four acts by Eugene Walter, 
revived by David Belasco, at the Lyceum The- 
ater, New York, September 6, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


4 John . Madison. 22. .s.006s'ss ees aeetpe te seen ses Robert Kelly 
Willatd Brockton .).\s5 x omjsters't'ss'sieule'e'slanielee «inie Joseph Kilgour 
DAME WW CSCOM sataiaycinre sin. ce sine oases wescet ess . John P. Brawn 
Laura Murdock Detain a plarnlaivnrvinre lois hee ete nie pare ... Frances Starr 
Bets re GUAT. cts see eoc sxe so edeoneddes, Laura Nelson Hall 
A NIEY 8 yhsed.5 Behe SoM OB ORE Der Cpe meaocnced .-.Marion Kirby 
Wires WALUAYAS caja) o s.0 50 seas Bolg OM INOC EET Pauline Moore 


Act I.—Mrs. Williams’ Ranch House or Country Home, 
Perched on the Side of the Ute Pass, Near Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Time—Late in an August Afternoon. 
Act IIl.—Laura Murdock’s Furnished Room, Second Story, 
Back, New York. Time—Six Months Later. Act MI.— 
Laura Murdock’s Apartments, New York. Time—Two Months 
Later. In the Morning. Act IV.—The Same as Act III. 
Time—The Same Afternoon. Staged by David Belasco. 


Laura Murdock, having lived as the mistress of Wil- 
lard Brockton, a rich New Yorker, for a number of 
years, goes west and meets an honest newspaper Teporter 
named John Madison. Finding themselves in love, 
Laura and John confess their respective pasts, agree to 


_ overlook each other’s slips and marry as soon as they 
can save the money. Apprised of Laura’s determina- 


‘tion to go straight, Brockton agrees to release her. Back 
in New York Laura finds living honest a severe strain, 
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and after facing starvation for weeks goes back to Brock- 
ton. Madison, striking it rich in Nevada, comes finally 
to get her, discovers that she has lied to him and leaves 
her. Brockton also quits, and Laura, contemplating 
suicide, changes her mind and decides to get all there is 
to get out of the rest of her life. 


“DON JUAN” 


An ironic comedy adapted from Henri Bataille’s 
“T’Homme a la Rose” by Lawrence Langner, 
produced by Frank Reicher, at the Garrick 
Theater, New York, September 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Consuelito ......+0. Sean dusasyeeie ewes eels p zis saa) Maly ea LO DES 
Don Juans. 45 /sic'eisiseiciad sense stvcouesesecce'ss ses LOU, qonlogen 
se ceceeepitessoviclerevekichard Mmanier 


Chaplain .... a af ..+.+Leonard Rowe 
Officer ..... Herbert Frank 
1st Soldier.. ..Harry English 


2nd Soldier.. ..+»Howard Claney 
WRIGUSE Hn piieie neces youre era are ..»Henry Mortimer 
Fashionable Woman...........+++ ++eee..Joan Clement 
Countess de Angasturo........ teesesecce Katherine Atkinson 
Barbadillo scx cc's oc'o'vicls «acess sists sivivivs ov tes wie p DE ORREG ROMS 
[eabels ciii5 wWtasiacrsncees Gutekatsiata(e nivcdintatete-<'o 6 «...-Myra Murray 
Unknown Woman..,.....seccessecees ++eee++Helen Sheridan 
lst Tavern Girl......... Rise aici ala ielu Ato sivis ie erties -Estelle Paul 
2nd Tavern Girl..,..... eis;einlblave sisainle aceie'e «e's 6p MOULICtLR, BROKE 
3rd Tavern Girl........scesccesseesceesseeesseblaine Bonton 
4th Tavern Girl...........- aivie vatbe las oie ++++-eElaine Revallos 
Beatrice ..... orn Ralbisia sivsleainlaele .-Miriam Stoddard 
Countess Vera de Lopez..... ole vv ve velceeive ++++.eGladys Carr 
JHONILO vies vs ticoes ovlapsceaviobasetige sveniees Avoveressonilling 
De= Moline) a Gcnioscs ouesten eat ilenemennaemnener re Walter Howe 
Oltara: “Js cat weno meeaemta enemies mend «-+.Millie Butterfield 


Young Girl.......ssssceseccreeceeeesseee+ssAlison Bradshaw 
Popilla iste son sists sacle nennereps detest ees Stelle. © Derrimors 
The Traveler........ er eeeteeeeceveececeseceess Walter Howe 
Recapo: issn sais cos Cececccccccveccooenccceesde Herbert Frank 


Thet Draper.c4) ec keeee ok seen ae eta 
The Innkeeper..... a as ee 


percers waviccolsclanietteare 5506 +, “Henrietta York 
The Bhovked to Addie. Willinwe 


Year 1620, Act II.—Seville Cathedral. A Few D Lat 
Act HII.—A Tavern in Andalusia, Five Years Laven! iyi 
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Don Juan, Spain’s great lover, arranges an assigna- 
tion with Consuelito for his friend Manuel. Consuelito’s 
husband returns unexpectedly and kills Manuel, think- 
ing him Don Juan. The latter, furnishing the body 
with certain marks for identification, permits the rumor 


_to spread that he has been assassinated. Attending his 


own funeral he overhears the spoken eulogies of his 
mourning sweethearts, but when shorn of his fame he 
seeks to renew his easy conquests of the fair sex, he 
discovers he is no longer popular. It is not he but his 
legend they worship. Also timé is exacting its toll, and 
he is getting old. In the end he who had been a king of 
love is forced to buy the favors of a serving wench. 


“THE. ELTON CASE”. 


A melodrama in four acts by William Devereux, pro- 
duced by George Broadhurst, at. the Play- 
house, New-York, September 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Mona THayatorie. cscs ciciccec cecle tice cwencese Charles Waldron 
PUPP EREMPETIE ORM etele, ciate cic cre:a\e\sio,0°0:8ie'e eis/a ele iaieslave aseis Byron Beasley 
Charles: Ramsey sc .e.. die ccc va ceetcsiscssiveve sic Stuart Sage 
Brederick Newomec: «.oiiic soc ccvecngeecsenads Richard Farrell 
SSO RO MPR RUE Nc oi56 s\n 4'.s\s'= aiy's vied’ ving Kibiaicioie-aia Edward Poynter 
PENG MAACO ROEDOY oo occ sin eccensecdéccnesacees Albert Barrett 
RBDGCEOD UT TIMENIE se ais, 0.0 4.,0,01015,0. 6.010 cod Simian ie John F. Morrissey 
District Attorney Russell..............ss005 Bernard McOwen 
PE MSPSPSI ED Mara Te tial go1 os cisla. a's: 6/39) 0/0\y, awe» <unyes a; imje id John Jennings 
MERIOLIOT ONOSO To v.s giv ditic «6 c.eisinie oneal Waiiide bay Chrystal Herne 
TOsSphInGs HAGStOL. «10 <\s0: velesy onels ees dies eas Kathleen Lowry 
Eady Anstruther... <iccisies s.csie cee cine elved (thas ard Florence Fair 
Mme. Cecile Florent...........3. Nsaointetarerelleie™' (Gln Jetta Coudal 
DAO REe e car a sd: distetalvie @erere\s (cae 4, ele: s9je:4,4¥ 9 Anne Sutherland 
Dp CLRID a Meta TOL o ae eh aire a hg Gloae <fareivue)s.v\eig:h 6 $.0° 8 efaimwiain Joan Taber 
EGS Meee NTI piel ofcici ch clots oly scie’clvia'e srstpin o(eioin ater Genevieve Hayes 


Act. I.—The Living Room in the Home of Marjorie 
Ramsey. Evening. Act II.—The Scene is the Same as Act 
I. The Next Afternoon. Act III.—The Living Room in the 
Home of Robert Elton. The Same Night. Act IV.—The 
Scene is the Same as Act JIIJ. Next Morning About 10 
O’clock. Staged by Mrs, Trimble Bradley, 


Marjorie Ramsey, a friend of Robert Elton, famous 
as a bridge whist expert, learns that her younger brother, 
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Charles, having misappropriated the funds of his firm, 
is likely to be sent to jail if he does not recover $10,000 
within a few hours. To help him Marjorie agrees to 
play Elton for $5 a point. In place of winning she 
loses. Elton agrees to give her another chance to win. 
He makes the condition, however, that if she loses a 
second time she will accept the necessary money from 
him and become his mistress. Marjorie agrees, but 
when she visits the Elton apartments she suddenly de- 
termines that anything were preferable to dishonor, 
and shoots Elton dead as he is about to attack her. 
Confessing the murder to the district attorney, that 
worthy agrees not to prosecute, first, because of the 
prominent people who would be involved and second, 
because he knows he could not secure a conviction. 


“ THE. CIRCLE ” 


A comedy in three acts by Somerset Maugham. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns, at the Selwyn Theatre 
New York, September 12, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Arnold Champion-Cheney, M.P.......ceeeeeeee Robert Rendel 
EF OGUHIBD 5 os 5.0 wveis) sre visi maleieeviaeaivele smal cdcvinly Charles L. Sealy 
Mrs. Shenstone.... Maxine MacDonald 
ELlizab Cbs 5 ':cisdio'vlo ervie'«!aroiarcteva's ant arate sree aS os Estelle Winwood 
Hdward ators iscsi nuis stra nuisow anniv este oan is eii'ste John Halliday 
Clive Champion-Cheney..........-essrressves Ernest Lawford 
Butler for nisin totets cies ad orto eieieietueemieeiste stain e ete Walter Soderling 
Lord SPorteowg.'. sissies a svete asmistenreien nis etictele eid John Drew 
Lady Catherine Champion-Cheney.......... Mrs. Leslie Carter 


Act I,—Morning. Act II.—Afternoon. Two Days Later. 
Act III.—Evening of the Same Day. The Scene is Laid in 
the Drawing Room at Aston-Adley, Arnold Champion- 
E capaie House in Dorset, England. Staged by Clifford 
rooke. 


Lady Catherine Champion-Cheney and Lord Porte- 
ous, who had eloped thirty years before, return to 
England after a lengthy exile in Italy. Taking pity 
upon them, Elizabeth, the wife of Lady Catherine’s 


iis, 
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is 
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son—the son she had deserted when he was five — 
invites them to visit the old Champion-Cheney estate. 
There they inadvertently meet the husband from whom 
her ladyship bolted, and also learn that Elizabeth is 
seriously contemplating repeating the family history 
by running away with a young man, whom she greatly 
prefers to her priggish young huband. Lady Cath- 
erine seeks to dissuade the young people, frankly of- 
fering her own experience and the misery of her social 
ostracism as a horrible example. But they will not be— 
convinced. And the circle is completed when the young 
elopers borrow the old elopers’ machine to carry the 
to London. (See page 311.) 


“ONLY 38” 
A comedy in three acts by A. E. Thomas. Produced 


, by Sam H. Harris, at the Cort Theater, 


New York, September 13, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Wings Ghani Gc? Gree eeeedte COOOL ED COCKIOUL GaOp Goon c Mary Ryan 
INET pa LMOWVCGOIID sisys cle asacciesa(cecgieie dahe miele oie.cislea eca.eisis Kate Mayhew 
ith, LASiGl post aBEnE net So OReOC GOODE oOORG Helen Van Hoose 
Se ee TNRON EE ers cafe sn, 5) n'a/0 9 lp e\a teenie pielere 0:0 9.0/5 610 Percy Pollock 
Ro SAE Bey RTA NT fg Fake is 5 pate Goal eats a0) 5010 Ayo Pag ale! wivig: #195) Neil Martin 
aii MORIN a ei ete al n= avalon) <',nia'a,s 5 slate) slelavalareial ale Ruth Mero 
ia; EGIC EY Sapacead. OCT CONDE OO OoE Margaret Shackelford 
P59 | POUMMSOR chet e)6 lela tad ayniaialdid wajs wisn ce vieweae Leon Cunningham 
Professor (Gidding ge). <:00sieisioe's sieie0 o-sisisi0i06 Harry C. Browne 


Act I.—Library of the Parsonage; the Stanley Home in 
Lebanon, a Small New England Town. Act II.—The Stanley 
Home in Sinclair, a Small College Town. (During this act 
the tableau curtain will be lowered to indicate the passing 
of a few days.) Act III.—Same, as Act I. Some Weeks 
Later. (During this act the tableau curtain will be lowered 
to indicate the passing of a few hours.) Staged by Sam 
Forrest. 


Mrs. Stanley is a minister’s widow, recently left with 
$3,000 life insurance and eighteen-year-old twins. She 
-was the reverend gentleman’s second wife and twenty 
odd years his junior. With the help of her father she 
puts the children in a small New England college and 
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gradually emerges from the gloom that has always en- 
veloped her. Past the period of respectful mourning 
she even indulges in a few pretty frocks, and stirs up a 
romance by attracting the attention of one of the bachelor 
professors. But the children will have none of such 
frivolousness and force her back into black. In due 
time, however, the professor, who loves her, finds a 
way of overcoming the tyrant children’s opposition, and 
happiness impends. 


“ THE BLUE LAGOON ” 


A spectacular melodrama in four acts by Norman Mac- 
Owen and Charlton Mann. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert, in association with Basil 
Dean, at the Astor Theater, New 
York, September 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Mr, Westrange’aea\s sieainiciccsis iv heolelavele nip pieretsiorels David Classford 
Dick (his son, a child) .......ceeeseoes Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
Emmeline (his niece, a child)...........0000-- Lorna Volare 
Paddy Buttoniseisnc. cas wavelet ae oeidseseise’e bemiclpieite Cecil Yapp 


Capt. La Farge... 
Dick® (a) youths. sdn owen ere 
Emmeline (a girl) 


+»»Henry Morrell 
+»»Harold French 
.-Frances Carson 


Guy Neborg (a castaway) .....scescesscecsess Harry Plimmer 
Moarbes Moats ist cai z roses s slatug hic pisieveratate a nintas ciate aese stale Selma Hall 
Mer. Wannanig kerids's)s:s seins pocismilsteN seul ebiniete + Se Henry Morrell 
Captian Bountainira's sean vicina wis’saleisisie viet Edmund Gurney 


Act I.—The Deck of the Sailing Ship Northumberland. 
Act II., Ill. and IV.—The Island of the Blue Lagoon. 
Staged by Basil Dean. 


In this dramatization of H. De Vere Stackpoole’s novel 
of the same name Dick and Emmeline are shipwrecked 
in the South Seas when he is approximately five and she 
three. They grow to manhood and womanhood, being 
protected in their early youth by an Irish seaman. Left 
alone by the sailor’s death they manage to do for them- 
selves, finally discover their love of each other and. 
are so contented in their modern Eden that the uncle 


eet te | cme anil 
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who eventually locates them is of a mind to leave them 
there rather than bring them back to civilization. 


“THE WHITE-HEADED BOY ” 


An Irish comedy in three acts by Lennox Robinson. 
Produced by Charles Dillingham at the 
Henry Miller Theater, New York, 

September 15, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
ICG n GG CUPRE GATES «:tle.sx:¢)e'n cluiase Alsisie’sisia's'e.0 ajealeisis Maureen Delany 


Arthur Shields 
John O’Rourke 
John Duffy.......sesseeeseeeeeeeeeseereeeees Arthur Sinclair 
..Gertrude Murphy 
: ..Christine Hayden 
PANTIE STULLENE ie oletseta eis 'elhaselatvidlaaints viutole siclerets ot wiv cts Marie O’Neill 

Act ne eee Act II.—Night. Act III.—Next Morning. 
ae gas Geoghegan’s House in Ballycolman. Staged 
by J. B. Fagan. 


Denis Geoghegan, the youngest of six and his mother’s 
particular pet, is the “ white-headed boy ” of the Geoghe- 
gan family. For his comfort and advancement all the 
family is sacrificed. They plan to make a doctor of 
Denis, and marry him to Delia Duffy, the village belle. 
But when he fails periodically in his examinations at 
Trinity College the other children rebel. As a result 
Denis is brought home and plans are made to ship him.- 
to Canada, where he is to shift for himself. Before they 
can get him away, however, the Duffys are heard from. 
Either Denis will go through with his promise to marry 
Delia, or there will be an action for breach of promise. 


To meet which situation Denis promptly marries Delia 


and takes a job at home as a street laborer, which is 
so much of a blow to the Geoghegan and Duffy pride 
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that they are of mind to give the boy anything he wants 
if he will only promise not to disgrace them. So they 
find Denis a fine position and the play leaves him as 
much master of the situation as he ever had been. 


“ LAUNCELOT AND ELAINE”. 


A poetic drama in four acts by Edwin Milton Royle. 
Produced by the Playwright and Players’ com- 
pany, at the Greenwich Village Theater, 

New York, September 12, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Kaige), Arthur iydc <p csiniotsio,<iojeve,o\ stemtoleistelersPimersiantcre ss Gerald Rogers 
Queen) Cui vere sic.s'sco:c:sieaisiainsvinloisietonisiais a aieleleie bie Selena Royle 
Sit pLAUncelOt tice: <.sicves ww sine acidaimaiesenlemte Pedro de Cordoba 
Bins Mod red gai cin x sina an oo naien ap etle selon ates J. Arthur Young 
Sexi Ca wa tits vistas. te.s viasinorae 0h s(ets.s) belo aieante aie mpies W. Lawrence 
The Voice of Lyomesse............+00. Margaret Fareleigh 
ord ayots wAStolot ce's\o's ca cs said sbinisivisislelsinicice Charles Harbury 
Sir Vor sivavaiele sia sels Wstaiots os eb epaiadens) see nian aieto ioe John Hendricks 
Sir ABV AIAG siisin wh Wis thy s'sinss « accep hinelvswotalehiseginale Lee Leonard 
Bea tirininiartratnss ol ho evefarae olin eoateeletelatainielnieteramretanerats Josephine Royle 
The cp DALVILOES vieneie ars varies Hua ta ak als Wnie aes Bertram Marburgh 
TE Hie ey ER OK AIAAES ts nie 5\ernioicuslo eye toeiett oiatetelst erie steele vieraienete Karl Stall 
Lady; UF Vivier ya, tia; 510 ofazek oR louitns plata oiedoter( mre cis Elsie Esmond 
Badger Nargaret «iciae.csincten iamideeiseteromolelsisiicrs Martha Messinger 
Ladys Veolde vases uisiaiators ayeteterebivneiateistelore eyo a Margaret Fareleigh 
adyiry Meligsa’s.cjaise/eiaiiascle step atistecietnsieo tie Francésca Di Stinti 
Lady Rosamund): s,.\tp clave so’ atep aleteviniovalere sieve = LaGarda Harling 
AIC ES sretsserate sis iee srearep ie ’.++-Bosley Hiss and H. B. Dee 


Prologue—A Glen in the Trackless Wastes of Lyonesse. 
Act I.—The Queen’s Garden in King Arthur’s Court. Act 
IIl.—Courtyard of the Castle of the Lord of Astolot. Act 
IlIl.—Same as Act II. Act IV.—Sunken Garden of Arthur’s 
Ela on the Banks of the Thames. Staged by Edward 

sner. ? 


A dramatization of episodes from Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King,” involving Launcelot’s worldly love for 
Guinevere and his spiritual love for the lily maid of 
Astolot, beginning with the Knights of the Round Table 
swearing fealty to King Arthur and ending with the 


death of Elaine and the appearance of the funeral barge 
at the castle landing. 
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“ BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE” 


A comedy in four acts adapted by Charlton Andrews 
from the French of Alfred Savoir. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, 

New York, September, 19, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


mne) Marquis, de Bria... /ccieescives sev sicsieves Ernest Stallard 
ATC LGERIAG seit eva oie “of s ls <a7o 0:5 (@/e\' cols|sinicls lain al ie's ois sieieia Anne Meredith 
eprie EQNCON siete x.210)ahs a9 oa alocd xo; Hal nea aisiei oes c.c,aicle Edmund Breeze 
Pe EATON E als oie olk0: ia: aidiniejs/nln'e Rle.siciain ninicleeivia ew paws Ina Claire 
Albert SDS) Marcas sai cie)cicceis.c\ebivia visdinyaceie\s,0i0\«, 01006 Barry Baxter 
Mile. George........ -Leonore Harris 
Ree Tiana eestoe ele ie tals nln's,<(siaiutsisunie F a'ctsla divine sineissiep'e Jules Epailly 


BEM RCLA EAD a eivia'sJoie minia(sn/s 0;oism.njabin Wie howhaminle ens Philip Tonge 

Act I.—At Biarritz, a Hotel. October. Act II,—The 
Brandon’s Drawing Room in Paris. Six Months Later. Act 
IiI.—Monna’s Boudoir. That Night. Act IV.—The Same. 
Six Months Later. Staged by Lester Lonergan and Robert 
Milton, 


Monna de Briac, daughter of an impoverished French 
-nobleman, knowing that John Brandon, the richest Ameri- 
_ can in the world, is dickering with her father for her 
3 “ purchase,” agrees to sell herself to Brandon on his 
4 usual terms — that he will marry her, and, in the event 
d of his tiring of her, will divorce her and give her a 
handsome allowance — an allowance just double that he 
has given his seven previous wives. After the ceremony, 
however, Monna refuses to live with Brandon, whom she 
secretly loves. Finally, to teach him a lesson and force 
_ him to divorce her, she plans to have him find an in- 
nocent but drink-befuddled young man in her bed when 
he returns unexpectedly to his home. Brandon, who _ 
really loves Monna, is crushed by the revelation of ~ 
_ Monna’s apparent faithlessness. With her freedom and 
her self-respect restored Monna voluntarily remarries 
Brandon. 3 
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“BLOOD AND SAND” 


A drama in four acts adapted by Tom Cushing from thes 
novel by Blasco Ibanez bearing the same title. 
Produced by Charles Frohman, Inc., at . 
the Empire Theater, New York, 
September 20, 1921. 
: 
| 


Cast of characters — 


..Otis Skinner 
- William Lorenz 
.-Guy Nichols 
ctavia Kenmore 
-»»»-Edna Vaughn . 
-Madeline Delmar 3 
...Fred, Verdi 


.Martin Broder 
Catherine Calvert 
Romaine Callender 
.-Chas. N. Greene 
Condesa. De Torrealta,.. «0 \vcivieeele oive(u sie c.c'siclein cei Shirley Gale ae 
Dona Sarasate........ ..Cornelia Skinner a 
Monsenor....... Claude Gouraud ae 
Don Ernesto ...James Church 
Dona Luisa. .Eleanor Seybolt 
Genevieve Delaro 
..Robert Brinton 
Victor Hammond 
-Clara T. Bracy 
++-.Devah Morel 
William Gaylord 
-Carlos N. Gray 
.-Nathan Edward 
aia /aip ennters awh ela sipiora srateyate Kenneth Kipling 
o’s Sitting Room in the Hotel of the 
Rising Sun, Madrid. Act Il.—The Salon of Dona Sol. Act 
UI.—The Patio of La Rinconada in Andalusia. Act IV.— 
Scene 1—The Salon of Dona Sol. Scene 2—The Chapel of 
the Virgin of the Dove at the Plaza de Toros in Madrid. 


Marques De Miur: 


Juan Gallardo, the favorite toreador of Spain, at the 
height of his popularity in Madrid, meets and is fas- 
cinated by Dona Sol, a great lady with the instincts of 
a vampire, who first accepts and later repulses him. 
After making vain attempts to restore himself to the 
lady’s graces Juan is killed in the bullring and dies 
in the chapel adjoining the arena. He dies with his 
faithful wife’s kisses, but Dona Sol’s name, on his lips. 


C2 ae eee ee a My 
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“THE MAN IN THE MAKING ” 


A drama in four acts by James W. Elliott. Produced 
by John Meehan, Inc., at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, September 20, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Vimmy Carswell... oi... sec ccc ses sacecces Donald Gallagher 
Grace Whiting............ der, PACER ER ON IC Kathleen Comegys 
PARTYSRE MM SOOM che cps ois pra ofo) 91 ai9s0inis) yu e/eotsia)¥jn.cxelevs|siarejesere, Suzanne Willis 
PALS AG REE WOU iactp 6 vinis (s)a\a xin is\eieiqsainiacen.aycie.s s/ajsiniaivis Leah Winslow 
CERAEMR AW ata rt ofa alo ole wieieisie 6 elvis o\5)oobleiinfuia avosefoter sists Francis Byrne 
Satie e AR GREEW CL eictnle sin sie tueia ¥ sisi ie'ey 05 0-dinp sare wwigsa'eibie Paul Everton 
TEESE OODIOY 1a) thejsicicin-ecals:siaiew oes syeiate Pain aioislan gach ets Robert Fisk 
SRAHIOY | SROTIGAM 6 ccc sinisiois 6/s)8\vi0 wine sieialas\acsiaig.s Raymond Hackett 
PEYOTE GALESIRAN 5 6 0:5 a1 slersioe vines eee aie vieisioie oie 6is Joseph Guthrie 
PAI SMO WU STILE eit ieyetet sa oye! s/015\0s2)0\9°o/sjsialelavayels/atereieie William B. Mack 
io) CECE CRS Gt pean oA Peri epee war eat et Duncan Harris 
Depa atererate teistn, eh iainisiey'sih o's efol hela lalotniaveislaiesei5/o\stewwi disse Edwin Walter 
BR ECESY RUMEN Orca rete Wale wie) + 219) sieika sei Saiare & Oiarecalb ac aiee Justin Lees 
CDSG MEE ele chats» afd isto, 1615's, « viaya' ai slenaeuteOibia ssa eidle.eis Billie Bergh 
TREOAOLE MUBAL CO) iors: cisieteieivieio araiersicte ia dicleibie asain Fraser Coulter 


Prologue—Home of J. Z. Carswell. Act I—Same. Act 
II.—Mezzanine floor of a San Francisco hotel. Act III,— 
The home on the hill. Act IV.—A small town in the Middle 
West. Staged by John Meehan. 


J. Z. Carswell, a pushing, forceful, self-made man, is 
determined that this son Jimmy shall enjoy the educa- 
tional advantages he missed. Against the advice of his 
best friend, who insists four years of college life will ruin 
any boy who is “sent” there before he has found him- 
self in real work and appreciates what a college education 
means, J. Z. ships Jimmy to a big institution of learning 
—and receives him back four years later with a fine 


taste for liquor and parties, but none for labor. Where- 


upon J. Z. cuts Jimmy off at the pockets and sends him 
out to “make good or make room.” Jimmy goes from ~- 
bad to worse, falls in with crooks and such like, but is 
finally reclaimed and builds a last act city in which 
boys are privileged to earn their educations and every- 
body lives by success mottoes. 
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“THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM ” 


A psychic drama in four acts by David Belasco. Re- 
vived by Mr. Belasco, at the Belasco Theater, 
New York, September 21, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Peter Grimm... 


.+..David Warfield 


Frederik..... fers .».John  Sainpolis 
James Hartman..... -George Wellington 
Andrew MacPherson...... .Joseph Brennan 


...William Boag 
John F. Webber 


Rey. Henry Batholommey 
Colonel Tom Lawton 


Willem......s. Richard Dupont 
Kathrien.......... Miriam Doyle 
Mrs. Batholommey ....Marie Bates 
Marta........- Marie Reichardt 
THe PCO Ws is coe vies viv wissen atainje eid/slaisatalwialeistaiste’ si David Malcom 


The First Act takes place at eleven o’clock in the morning 
on a fine Spring day. The Second Act ten days later. The 
Third Act on the Same Night. The scene of the play is 
laid in the living room of Peter Grimm’s home in Grimm 
Manor, a small town in New York State, founded by early 
settlers from Holland. 


Peter Grimm, a Dutch horticulturist and early set- 
tler in New York state, jokingly makes a compact with 
his friend, Andrew MacPherson, who is greatly inter- 
ested in psychical phenomena, that whichever dies first 
shall come back and report progress to the other. Peter 
passes out shortly after, and though he does return, 
and works earnestly to get his messages across, both 
to Andrew and his adopted daughter, he has a difficult 
time making them understand. Finally, working through 
a “sensitive,” a small boy who is himself near death, 
Peter is able to expose the dishonorable record of a 
nephew of whom he was inordinately proud while he 
was alive, and bring happiness to those he loved most. 


\ 
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“THE SPRING ” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by George Cram 
Cook. Produced by the Provincetown Players 
at the Princess Theater, New York, 
September 21, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Nam-e-qua.. Jeanie Begg 
Singing Bird. Jeanne Powers 
Na-som-see....... Andrew Fraser 
Elijah Robbins I. ---Donn Miller 
John Street.. .Iden Thompson 


Black Hawk .Harlod McGee 
SRM NGt EID S= Beta tatel alot ois ncid. asia a ata] ols(c¥a wut $1 avalbisivia'a's sits: a eiarsioce.e Em Lo 
PRS AaYEHIs/9)cistnisisie © <iss\s(v.s\e\e(olsie/eie C. J. Matthews 
Village crier of Sauk-e-nauk, -.Alan MacAteer 
Ira Robbins.......... ..»Harold McGee 


Mrs. Caroline Robbins -Kirah Markham 
William Chantland. 


Esther Chantland... 


-Howard F. Smith 
ABch Ruth Rickaby 
.Williami S. Rainey 
Andrew Fraser 


..Donn Miller 
: Greta - Hoving 
2 s i Eugene Lincoln 
. Dr. Sheldon.... Henry O’Neill 
1 : Mudge “Parsons vices 4s fc0cnes se oeceeseeeeeAlan MacAteer 
* In a Sauk village, 1813. Acts I., il. “and IiI.—Same 
f: location 100 years later. Staged by George Cram Cook. 


s A psychological drama in which the spirit of a Sauk 
u Indian, taking temporary possession of the body of a 
og descendant a century after its owner’s passing, gets Sev- 
} eral persons, including a youthful and progressive pro- 
fessor of psychology, into serious trouble with those 
‘conservative investigators who look upon the demonstra- 
tion as proof of the heroine’s insanity. The young 


professor is able, by the practice of hypnotism, finally _ - 


to straighten out the tangle. 
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“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


A topical revue in two acts, words and music by Irving 
Berlin. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 
Music Box, New York, Sept. 22, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Irving Berlin Flerence Moore 
William Collier Wilda Bennett 
Sam Bernard Paul Frawley 
Joseph Santley Emma Haig — 
Ivy Sawyer Mile. Marguerite 
Rose Rolando Frank Gill 

Rene Riano Richard W. Keene 
Hugh Cameron Aleta 


Margaret Irving 
Staged by Hassard Short. 


“WAIT ’TIL WE'RE MARRIED ” 


A comedy in three acts by Hutcheson Boyd and Rudolph 
Bunner. Produced at the Playhouse, New York, 
by Oliver Morosco, Sept. 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Kate Livermore......cuseccveseccccsecs Maud Turner Gordon 
Marshalls scnecnasercisasiroas oltvefoa (elvis Sait Gerald Oliver Smith 
James  TWeUs) cicsiivrysvunsaveses aiSieinie px h 6 ipine Robert Strange 
Marion Livermore's.i.-sivciec:owieis divi ciusistesccnjeis Marion Coakley 
Connie Temples). «+, c\siinsieie'seineiniesiaie Be swevine)ssewes Jean Shelby 
William ~“Plutmbss..). 0: sc0.s,vnisivis sols sb. 0eivsjen views war's Henry Duffy 
Aunt Carridisiy . icine neiewramce oisieinie.s'bleiveleimiaisicic 9's Adah Sherman 
ANRE BOE yi ora o:a, 318 n'esa ern sisleiacs epaletetnstatstaiar ciate cots Lucy Beaumont 
Aunt “Moridiana ss ss oie's\e'cjussishlsid sae a sara ores Edna May Oliver 
RONUEELAL CH orale’ sos saje's ays oleh ens inlale aieiey miata ee ate James Spottswood 
Uncle Kester sic. base sces noe siart aaeeire sen cs Rapley Holmes 
FOUR ih nisolanictis toate tsienis woe Sis ietefelh Slave Wietwlelats. 615 Robert Hawkins 


Act I.—Reception Hall of Mrs. Kate Livermore’s Country 
House Near Tuxedo. Act II.—Lapse of One Month. Garden 
of William Plumb’s Home on Staten Island. Act III.—One 


Year Later. The Same. Staged by Oliver Morosco and 
John McKee. 


Marion Livermore, a society girl and rich, fishes Wil- 


liam Plumb, a war hero, but shy, out of a river when 


he is about to drown. Taking a personal interest in 
William after that Marion decides she would like to 
marry him, but would prefer that he be made over 
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first that he may cut a better figure in her social set. 


William, pure and high-principled, does not take grace- 
fully to the suggested reforms, and Marion finally gives 
him up as a bad job, only to repent a year later when 
she discovers that, taking her at her word, he has ac- 
quired all the monkey tricks of her society friends. Bill 
was only shamming, hanes: so they kiss and make up. 


“BLOSSOM TIME” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted from the 
German by Dorothy Donnelly. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert, at the Ambassador Theater, 

New York, September 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Mitzi... coscccce pea ceva ceteareisis oe nie sfeie'e\p b aisre[Secera. ie Olga’ Cook 
eM Sr aericle vas tsps asc 0.2 ese sigeenicswee rer Zoe Barnett 
Pritats. cacesicae Sisisinigci@el edie o.s\o's eeeseeees+Dorothy Whitmore 
Kitai..c.0 Mettaeleims'a\ealsise ion sigaesiens Seisisieievae Frances Halliday 
Mrs. Kranz..... mipersincie wets vie siele duces aiehefeloie te,« Ethel Branden 
SSEOUN te cassGlareves stax ese ees inelens eee ielgavislnaters Emmy Niclas 
Baron Franz Schober, sfercisieieictele’eieie'e oseeeeseee+Howard Marsh 
Franz Schubert.....<...cceoses gaatens we sil Bertram Peacock 
Kranzs ct ccesise fe sivieie,aisiaieiee.® sininisigie'a siaisisinreie ® ++..Wm. Danforth 
VOM aiercs's heist cy aviernns aad ee! ain. Sas. 0:S gid <i rarer Roy Cropper 
Kuepelweiser........ Soececucs Sadat de weeded iS aare a6 be = Paul Kerr 
Von Schwind ..,00sscscsecsiee nia slash iaia/s eaiett. Sate Eugene Martinet 
Binder........ Di si aisle Suh SS ie a a RAR leg disskin oats Lucius Metz 
Erkmann........+. wiseteadevseanmccsersecveaerE erly ASkant 
Count (Sharmtofe ss v« seeks seesaes Cssleisie ua tissererea.s Yvan Servais 
Hansy........ er reer. Ralsidesie.cemcemesys cieve see Irving Mels 
Novotny..... ealelece mialotatatateieie’sie: eeveceessesshRobt. Payton Gibbs 
LG Oe cg: COS COR OO CE APICES ot Nnaiemeleged onesies Mildred Kay 
Mrs. Coberg Maldieiets stvlae'se'ein'e.e ceca eocccccccesseekrba Robeson 


Founded on the life of Franz Schubert, with nu- 
merous liberties taken as to dates, etc., this operetta in- 
troduces the composer as a young man just achieving 
a little prominence in Vienna. In the first act he dashes 
off the famous “Serenade” on the back of a menu 
card and meets Mitzi Kranz, daughter of one who is 
later to become his patron. He loves Mitzi, but when 


he dedicates his “Song of Love” to her he asks his 
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friend, Baron Schober, to sing it. The Baron obliges 
and Mitzi promptley transfers her affection to him. 
Whereupon Franz is hard hit, and out of his misery 
writes the “ Unfinished Symphony.” 


“POT LUCK” 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Childs Carpenter. 


Produced by Kilbourn Gordon Ince., at 
the Comedy Theater, New York, 
September 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Lester Scamlonis ..ossicisis? «os wuls'as's/s.6 0 pipe oin.siacers Junius Matthews 
Sarah’ Benfield : «a ivatisicvee 0 srelclajeisoissteie7s sfersisinte's Beth Franklyn 
Martha, Holcomb. <i... ..ccsenscvevonvccsscces Helen Reimer 


Amy? Sewell: oicciercsica'scieresisialsjscetesiaisieeivont sinte ele Clara Moores 
William Farley... Frank Allworth 


Hilda Wren...... Frances Kennen 
NES Bas WKOMIG ccicrcipie’eln cilia tp eiclete te oelaiarapy aiakstererotave Jennie Dickerson 
Phoebe! Ly many. s.cicsics sicveinisce ov niesisip since osleleisie Helen Stewart 
Jim Papeersowlss/ai%eyelciv's eras alcatel ia termite he aiah yer Rockliffe Fellowes 
Stephens, Me Cauley Je oS cree caticinelestslemiels siete e sare James Rennie 
Judge Penfield..... .+-+Howard Nugent 
RoOs¢oe) Browiemrree cc cassie nse sles bisie aerciacicreikiae Percy Moore 
Wilbur Holcomb.. .Frank E, Jamieson 
David \Croat. soss icc chon tens Caneicem eat cata: Douglas Bright 


Acts I., II. and III.—Home and phonograph parlor of Amy 
Jewell, in Hebron, Conn. 


Amy Jewell, slipping into her middle twenties, still 
unmarried, and recently jilted, determines to advertise 
for a husband. As a result of the ad she exchanges 
photographs with a likely looking prospect and invites 
him to call upon her at her phonograph parlor in 
Hebron, Conn. The applicant, who turns out to be a 


professional crook, brings with him a young newspaper 
man who is temporarily “in bad” as the result of a 


little rum-running adventure across the Canadian border. 
Amy refuses to marry the crook, but takes kindly to 
his more literate friend. Inasmuch as all the crooks 
want is the girl’s money, it doesn’t matter which of 
them marries her, so the newspaper lad takes over the 


a 
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assignment. Married he falls in love with Amy and is 
eager to protect her, but he is hounded by his pal, 
until a way is found to be rid of him. 


“BEWARE OF DOGS” 


A comedy in three acts by William Hodge. Produced 
by Lee Shubert, at the Broadhurst Theater, 
New York, October 3, 1921. 


> 


Cast of characters — 
y Nick... see eteeeeeecersenetecsecereesceecres Gustaye Rolland 


z= PUTER WRILIR INS 5/oislnie!o\8 9 sis a1ce)o0.sieiciessie eles « Mrs. Chas. G. Craig 
a COTE ORIN CR wie al. ole,0j<1t\o:oe:e:s, 0.00! 6: sieie eininie,«isisinjaia\e William Hodge 

5 Bae Or es MPERTONLEL 1h ays Atsis 0s 9 is sins 4/58 G.s yas! Ca aisnioo\alewe Ann Davis 
4 DEE RAL TSE O EOI iu Sie 'cieicieasnie.n yin diaiere eveieisicles'siad George W. Barbier 
a VGrie VA IAI ialplclclelele|clele's <'aiaie aceieie’d/acleteldels seieetis Leighton Stark 
a Mrs. Appleton.....+. Praiehay wie! dieik 41% oy eig! sia cinre scl a pleiera Edith Shayne 
ay VE END CTAREL SERA et Told! ale chcind ede, 0iby ofa ole nieiale's| sie i 8\sisiorle\s John Webster 
aa MEAT TO. PEO BALTY, o10/x:0,05'0)bitisie!s\»:dtsaiel6/ejelaivle + whesere sieve Julia Burns 
a FORME WinlOrd cisiviaise.n:slete isle site isieceasielsigialoie:siaiero Philip Dunning 
Bi: NWpaiiaras efetsccta statet terete sia (ot7o'e'sisial aie Vislelera\ cia’ siuisioinis waste A. Pekingese 
$ MYA PELE cieretalololele(e aie\sisle|e1a\siaie\ 60,014) wls sib.e ivieleie' An English Bull 
ea Acts I., II. and I1].—George Oliver’s Home, Just Off the 
Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. Time—The Present. 
: George Oliver, renting a place in the country in which 
_ to care for an invalid sister, assumes with it the pro- 
__ prietorship of a boarding kennel for dogs. Being a 
' trusting soul he does not suspect that his hired man is 
robbing him of his hen’s eggs, or that his cook is running 
a blind tiger. And he is quite upset when he learns 
_ that the dog owners who have been in the habit of 
__ using the first floor front are not Mr. and Mrs. Apple- 
ton at all, but Mr. Appleton and his lady friend, Camille 


Du Barry. Learning these things Mr. Oliver rises up 
and smites the sinners, thus quieting the neighborhood 
scandal that has been started, and convinces Florence 
Arnold that he is worth marrying. 
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“THANK YOU” 


A comedy in three acts by Winchell Smith and Tom 
Cushing. Produced by John Golden at 
Longacre Theater, New York, 

October 3, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Hannah sicieve ain in trace laine 0:0 aedpretpaisteratels stetalehel aki eialare Helen Judson 
Miss Blodgett’s 0.00 velensevecewseise paves ns. Dickie Woolman 
Jou = Willettaics scidtciass saw es es acai s main sn S54 Albert Hyde 
David) Lee i's.0a s:as00inie cod opines e visio ons sinias aie Harry Davenport 
Andy Beardsley... .ccccccsvececccesseees Frank McCormack 
Mig scJ Oma afiicinig onic atoais nie n'eltieiete nisl 20/6: beinieiviele Alice Johnson 
Glady6 - Sortie icsiss.n + nclcieswiawsloasievssieteest Frances Simpson 
Monte. JoBebins sess iaieaceisinviens ey sae Theodore Westman, Jr. 
Di aa6 a 5 a i's.cak nthoiete seae ws Dakeineiae seman Tee Edith King 
Kenneth Jamieson..........sccccssevsscccssoes Donald Foster 
Cornelius + Jamieson’, de.< .'s. «« ices /sia's eles selva sie Frank Monroe 
Leonard Higginbotham.........ccsssccccees Charles Goodrich 
Abiwer  NGONsos.s Ghewe wh. SKUED SSO UAE Cie George Schiller 
Dro Andrews Cobb. .csix sc wverclertcinelecnsitielc sisteers William Post 
Sttdge  Hushrotieke.:%. io0 o/s csv clea nine olga raeree Herbert Saunders 
tama SB WOEG SS cc civ vs slereie sreswineaaa aiegciew wire .Frederick Malcolm 
Morton KOUER: oc0\esipicaeviometeleie ae em oe ew stelste Alfred Kappeler 
AlEred: “Wratrous srs c1e\ccicecaccrasieisieinieie wares srotoiors George Spelvin 
GTI ES cater rcin Avec ciainia wisltiohs he islaaiene cies atpeistonierstcntn Leslie Palmer 


gs 

Act I.—The Study at St. Mark’s Rectory, Dedham, Conn. 
Mid-Winter. Act IIl—Same. Spring. Act III.—Same. 
Autumn. Staged by Winchell Smith. 


The Rev. David Lee, pastor of St. Mark’s church in 
Dedham, Conn., is living on a salary of $800 a year 
“and donations.” His niece, Diane, who has been 
brought up in Paris, comes to live with him and is 
properly shocked to find uncle dependent upon the 
“tips” of his congregation. She keeps at him until she 
strengthens his courage to demand a living wage and re- 
fuse all gratuities, and starts something of a scandal 
when she takes charge of the housekeeping and shows 
to what straits the pastor is reduced when he tries to live 
on his salary. The vestry, stung by the unsavory no- 
torlety, seeks to force the Rev. Lee’s resignation, at 
which juncture a rich business man, whose son the 
pastor has saved, steps in and provides the pastor with 
a bank account. A year later, his self-respect re-es- 
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tablished and his church a great success, the Rev. David 
gives his niece in marriage to the rich man’s son. 


“LIKE A KING” 


A comedy in three acts by John Hunter Booth. Pro- 
duced by Adolph Klauber at the Thirty- 
Ninth Street Theater, New York, 
October 3, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
SEhomas Hs (Comin sis vices ocisie otis elie ovio's win slavery Charles Esdale 
Norah Smuts... 03. ccc sivicess Margaret Wiltshire 
Nathaniel Artemus Alden. ..James Gleason 
Dan Riordan... 
Policeman.... 


Mrs. Alden.. Mina Gleason 
Phyllis Weston. +Ann Harding 
Abigail §oci000' ucille Parker 
Robert Alden.. -..James Seeley 
Arabella Alden......... ..Frances Howard 
os General Wade Weston..........sseeeeeeees Robert E. Homans 
SRIRTOL OE CIA OLDOM gart/e-s\cie ois o\9isjeisin siaisiersieinsie enle sip E. L, Duane 
AEB L VAT OME clelale.s o(e a vies, 9:0 10 :einiotsle oigie sie sieisieieiare eared Poland 
Pe ee POCAR Aina icirv asc canescess Ensue wise ixielat Max Waizman 
SMUD REDD aL CARSELDY DOs Iylocy s\s:0 9 10110 9i<\oio cie'ei6 ais, e10.8,01¥10, 010 818 Arthur Allen 
OOtBS We CHUNG i ced ees vce acseosiwsrctaues Dodson Mitchell 


Act I.—Scene 1—A corner in Central Park, New York 
City. Midnight. Scene 2—The Alden home. Lower Falls, 
Mass. Act II, and III. The living room. 


Nathaniel Alden, back from France and broke, is 
ashamed to go home to Lower Falls, Mass., because 
he has let his folks think he has achieved a great suc- 
cess as a big business man. Ruminating in Central 
Park he walks in front of a passing motor car and is 
knocked down. In the chauffeur he recognizes an old 
buddy of the army, who, hearing Nat’s story, proposes 
borrowing his employer’s Rolls-Royce for a week and 
rolling Nat into Lower Falls “like a king.” They try 
the experiment, the village accepts Nat as the rich and 
powerful man he looks to be, and he is invited to take 
over the rebuilding of the town. Several times he is 
threatened with being completely exposed, but by a 
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lucky twist of fate, gets through successfully, is be- 
trothed to the girl next door and holds in his hand 
a check for $50,000 advanced by a man who wants 
to get in on the town’s boom as the curtain falls. 


“THE O’BRIEN GIRL” 


A musical comedy in two acts, music by Lou Hirsch, 
book and lyrics by Otto Harback and Frank 
Mandel. Produced by George M. Cohan 
at the Liberty Theater, New York, 

October 3, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


MEwe LODO sic.cince clon cielAclste ole sleleisielele clrieleiatvie viene Finita DeSoria 
Alice (O’Briets sys» csaus wen welene casas ioe ies Elizabeth Hines 
FOG POX sats eiicupisie ss siatieicins iplersiveteistersietets Alexander Yakovleff | 
Lawrence” Patten. .c20rs see unateemanicma dates tis Edwin Forsberg 
Humphrey. Drexelizce's <0 iss weasels celeste piesa Robinson Newbold 
Mira.) Drexel craic ccs c ma cess vic els weisleitialsieists!» erpie viene Georgia Caine 
Eloise’ Dretel. cuir, ssc sess ria oieina winsie ete ote aco Ada Mae Weeks 
Larry ce atholiie rs sin's. cc's vic-s os eleloinreiars orev ie al yis Truman Stanley 
Wilbur. Weathershy,.../..osb vale eeielp oo eaters ear Andrew Tombes 
Gerald "Morgatien ccc.cas/essis nes Biereraietat aietaa postnatal Carl Hemmer 
Minervias ois scala cicere so 00 Uneiateemom tel «sinter uence mie Kitty Devere 
Tincillescisteve cis a ihon eats tereriare sisve ssceisietslareretnc aime cee Vera O’Brien 
ATI alele avo sire viotets aa sins. Cintas te unteiatolereteisieIsiete Kathleen Mahoney 
Estelle ssscicie epics eisinssies oasis atamine wine slassteretals Gretchen Grant 
Wolf oe ieisjere sie aiots es vjaisiotaadaginralclterepion eieteh tetera eine Harry Rose — 
Bear sc)swiaarderaiaisrtercie oes» Hea daeietat clos ei asisiginis oie George Page 
LOGIC sracsieis, usu/eip'aih Sasisle leas opsloneloleterela taconite ele sie ities Lou Lesser 
ORB Sacer er Pins o faenock ain metacnerseee George Hurd 
Mickeys shines esis ceice es cpnmienineaicaten a M. Cunningham 
Dickey os 0s Face vad veitores ewe leper erate et. Hazel. Clements 


Act I.—The Exterior of a Fashionable Hotel on a Lake in 
the Adirondacks. Act II.—Scene 1—A room adjoining the 
Ballroom; same hotel. Scene 2—Exterior of Ballroom. 
Staged by Julian Mitchell. 


Alice O’Brien, stenographer and secretary to Hum- 
phrey Drexel, acquiring $800 quite suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, determines to spend it all on one good time 
at a fashionable Adirondack lake resort. All goes well 
until she meets her employer, who is married to a jealous 
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and suspicious wife. To protect himself, Mr. Drexel 
is forced to keep the O’Brien girl’s secret. At the lake 
Alice meets Larry Patten, a son of riches, and though 
his people are not keen about his marrying a common 


_ stenographer, he succeeds in convincing them that Alice 
is altogether uncommon, and likewise an excellent so- 


prano. 


“LILIES OF THE FIELD” 


A drama in three acts by William Hurlburt. Produced 
by Garrick Productions, at the Klaw Theater, 
New York, October 4, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Re eR =e 2 ee ee hoa a of Y. Mimura 
ICES OR RAE CODE: + een Ono Ee nne Bee ete Gertrude Clemens 
MAQINIO MRCOG cca ities ian lsie's © clos sjuidienlo nine ores Josephine _Drake 
Mloretion Wilwood. oj. slelet- ss 210+ vie.» vislateialeraeisicle Alison Skipworth 
PRIMROSE LO Me ites a a4 5 cieip as this eraicie a Rieiaieaitgie wma Pauline Garon 
Walter Harker.....: GEST SERHIONE Bee ICaRec er Roy Walling 


Gertrude Ainlee.. 
Amy Van Epps 
Mildred Harker 


Cora Witherspoon 
Evelyn Duncan 
.»..Marie Doro 


id A Manicurist. Alice Cavanaugh 
Pink Cortney. +...Mary Phillips 
Lewis Willing ...Norman Trevor 
James Overstree' J. Cleneay Mathews 
Louise. 2-60.00. ..+-Dorothy Day 
ROpOniwcsiesspiie sis ...Elfin Finn 
AW ETIVETO MD CLECLIVES 6 aeicrers)e osieinoiemeaissves Ri wisaidieteises Dan Day 


Act I.—In Maisie’s New York Apartment. Act II.—One 
Year Later. The Same. Act IlI.—One Year Later in Mil- 
dred’s Apartment in New York. Staged by Harry McRae 
Webster. 


Mildred Harker, unjustly divorced by her husband, 


’ who wished to be rid of her that he might take up with 


another woman, is denied the custody of her two-year 
old daughter. In her extremity she turns to an old 
school friend, Maisie Lee, who happens to be one of 
a group of “lilies of the field,” who toil not and spend 


‘their days spinning fairy stories to extract money from 


their lovers. Mildred, staunch in her determination to 
live worthily for her child’s sake, gives up when she 
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is told of the baby’s death, and accepts the patronage 
of one Lewis Willing, the richest and likewise the 
kindest man in New York. For a year she lives gor- 
geously with Willing, and learns to love him deeply. 
Then she hears that her child is alive, that she has been 
tricked by her ex-husband. She determines to steal the 
child and run away, but decides to stay when Willing 
agrees to marry her; and her husband, admitting his 
wrongs, allows the child to stay with her. 


“THE FAN” 


A satirical comedy in three acts adapted by Pitts Duf- 
field, from the French of Robert de Flers and 
Robert de Caillavet. Produced at the 
Punch and Judy Theater, New York, 

October 3, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


CLOGS as Viceisie sande e wea VRAD OS een WupibiEe eatere Rosalie Mathieu 
Plerressiccevwiieen spr eveneveseeseene cate weet ...--Jackson Dunn 
Maxed Arn obs s odidcs.cuiseigwisie olewicw Wale eiaiatoialein Edward H. Wever 
Germaine de Landeve........sseseesesees Eva Leonard-Boyne 
Jacques Go) Lan Gove sc, sae ceed ea we owisvelctias von Harold Heaton 
Blanch sBertiens sivvieisie'e visu samisleie tere aiRiahe Giatinietsiate Beatrice Miller 
Garitic Michaux, sixis's viah oc Qala.closcndebisiele a cieintatekaehe Frank Sylvester 
Madame .Ovied 0.26, sisiyesteie avers obterviaamaleleisidic Margaret Dumont 
Monsieur Oviedo’, scccicicidciss cotieis s'eia''s-0.0 a vieisieive® Horace James 
Francois’ Trevouk. +. acmvnseeaaeeinesinaa he odie Ian Maclaren 
Giselle Vaudrey........ iis 38 Pi alates Niooreiwietaleje.sPtele Hilda Spong 
Michel oic'ocr. ssa nisms cious piaetmtioe tea rteine tede J. A. Osborne 


Act I.—Late Afternoon, (The curtain will be lowered for 
two minutes to denote a lapse of three hours.) Act II.— 
Evening, Week Later. Act III.—Next Morning. Locale: 
Cheneviette Manor, the Country Seat of Count de Landeve, 
in Normandy. Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Giselle Vaudrey, an attractive widow and a born flirt, 
visiting her school day friend, Germaine de Landeve, 
discovers there the only man she ever loved, really, — 
one Frangois Trevoux. Also she finds Germaine more 
or less upset because her own husband is inclined to 
look upon the rouge when it is red on other cheeks than 
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hers; and a trusting ingenue who is beset with worry 
because her young man will not propose. Giselle agree- 


_ ably settles all these little affairs and then attaches her- 


self to Francois. 


“THE LOVE LETTER” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted from a play 
by Franz Molnar (“The Phantom Rival”), book 
and lyrics by William Le Baron, ‘music by 
Victor Jacobi. Produced by Charles Dil- 
lingham, at the Globe Theater, New 
York, October 4, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


DCD Mel riers feisiarainin's'c els siv'sivin's «\s:siv' biole'e visieivicle Townsend Ahern 
UHI or caer onogidetoHoptoneduecuonnodge occ Henry . White 
APR WT DIEOES vis ain't ap elv.o sie o.6'n a yin sselareig eld Ware Charles Lawrence. 
Eugene Bernard..... eg dele ceesccccnsesecsesesenes Will West 


..-Marjorie Gateson 
-Carolyn Thomson 
Katharine Stewart 


Countess eTrd. cas coc cc ccescccee 


Madame Charlot 
Richard Kolnar. 


Aline Moray.. ......-Adele Astaire 
Philip Delma. harles Thomas 
Waiter..... Elliott Roth 
Bus-Boy Davis 
Marie.. -Alice Brady 
Gina .. .++-Irma Irving 
BOWE Grcpicroiscle verde vens10 6.5 «..-Dorothy Irving 
EOL eyeam i AEACGU stele oisiaie slain. e vleip7s ajsleie sisinisievsio(¥  gie/w'e;dia/s Jane Carroll 
Ambassador........ AO ERA SCAUOUOL RE TTOCOOr Cen Tom Fitzpatrick 


Act I—The Restaurant. Act II.—Scene 1—The Boudoir. 
Scene 2—The Dream Ball. Act III.—Countess Irma’s Party. 
Staged by Edward Royce. 


Miriam Charlot, being forced by her socially ambi- 


tious mother to marry a fat man, rebels and dreams 


of the lover who had left her some years before, promis- 
ing in his last letter to return to her— perhaps as a 
victorious soldier, a great statesman, a fine artist, or, 
it might be, as a lowly lackey, or one who begged in 
the streets. In the dream she sees the lover in each of 
these characters — and then meets him at the party that 
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night as none of them, but as a successful business man 
whom mother is perfectly willing she should sing duets 
with the rest of her life. 


“ MAIN STREET ” 


A drama in four acts, adapted by Harvey O’Higgins 
and Harriet Ford from the novel of Sinclair 
Lewis, produced by the Messrs. Shubert, 
at the National Theater, New York, 

October 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Dave: Dyers cai cre'sd otis wWislsle'eie asielsiste Vieiereleis's opis /etstn Bert Melville 
Sata: Glarke cre slacwles io eraidralsielojerisisldimsiarnid suateinusiesei® Wm. T. Clark 
Adolph Valborg.........cccsccsssssecssseussse Chas, P. Bates 
Vida Sherwin sci. oii ols aitieje sole a's 0:4: v0 0s wie 0sic.0ln' Marie Pettas 
Jeanie: Ba yidockeds 5:5.sirisis siciors slapsi-e's x 274.50n Pad Marion Hutchins 
CER TILA iaiare pipe, aaa seein ele hiaceRer aoe ee Cliff Heckinger 
Miyirtlei Gage savocesprtisisnyaiarn ecm) ain, sloldielaiae sates ia) vi0.6! wil Marvee Snow 
Bijta WSagOnB sstacisacciias\eie'eisisisielasinelvetontes ciaiaieveeya Ruth G. Clark rae bs 
Mand Dy orci piswat eioisieuelula cvcieitin seieiawic sisialety/siaaisieietcials Eva Lang 
UHI VM A ONG arase oi pte aria n/t olalelalcrstelaletetatelsiatersiaie sts Norval Keedwell 
CHY GR GHOGM a alae we siecs sinicisielabicrasisienorinrcrsis Everett Butterfield 
Dire Wall GP cOnaiC Ott cin aiscterng olerisie iaiea’s aeinie ots McKay Morris 
Canal scien sivsis os stains 'e elem retail sietece patie seve’ ateeiove cise Alma Tell 
Misi Claris pea as csctadies cise ceranetereer maces aes Maud Nolan 
Byram oto wbod yee aicaa\s drateocrmmaiate ences crete anise eisiete Elmer Grandin 
Harrys Hay docks 4.iaisiaciseiatele see nate seisiece) ete eietere Boyd Agin 
Pilla (Sto WDOGY ea c's v:6ie(en'v init om sistance wanisiere cielo Helen Cromwell 
Beas Sorenson. .\.;52 4< vate are teases rte Hilda Helstrom 


Act I.—Corner Main Street and Railroad Avenue, Gopher 
Prairie, Minn. Act II.—Living Room at the Kennicott’s. 
geese 2—The Bedroom. Act III.—Living Room. Act IV.— 

ame, 


Carol Kennicott, having married a small town doctor, 
arrives in Gopher Prairie, Minn, and is amazed, not to 
say shocked, to find it so utterly unpromising a place 
in which to live. The immediate reformation of its be- 
nighted citizens, and the rebuilding of the ugly town 
along artistic lines becomes her favorite obsession. 
Gopher Prairie needs culture, and the forces of the up- 
life must be aroused. All of which the townsfolk re- 
sent, causing Carol, in her defiance, to consider leaving 
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Dr. Will, her husband, and running away with Erik 
Valborg, a young electrician with a soaring soul. She 
does go away for a year, but not with Erik, and then 

returns temporarily chastened and eager to have another 
try at Gopher Prairie and its people. 


“ BOMBO ” 


A musical revue in two acts, book and lyrics by Harold 
Atteridge, music by Sigmund Romberg. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert, at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, October 6, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Al Jolson Gladys~ Caldwell 
Franklyn A. Batie Janet Adair 
Forrest Huff Fritzi Von Busing 
Bertie Beaumont Bernice Hart ; 

a . Frank Bernard Irene Hart 
Russell Mack te Vivien Oakland 
William Moore Mildred Keats 
Cortez and Peggy Janette Dietrich 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, under the personal supervision 
of J. J. Shubert. 


“THE WREN ” 


__ A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington, produced 
by George C. Tyler and A. L, Erlanger, at 

e the Gaiety Theater, New York, 

2 October 10, 1921. 

' 


Cast of characters — 


& Cap'n Olday oe ouiivencs Fe aals.a dete ahs AINE Pee seis’ George Fawcett 
: Mrs. Freehart........2.scsressescecescrece -»-Marion Abbott 
. John Flood 
Eetetetelvistsfatetaip¥e/oleis'='sle:s' niclo[siaio’e\siuielot ais leleigisisieleve’s Sam Reed 

Erm ome Ge Ge tet yelatciel ial 1v\=/0]=10inie| olese's siviaio.c sie \skeis/e .Pauline Armitage 

RGGUy serene cieteercitecloiaace sole srt close we oigie.sidbe Leslie Howard 

MELO (2b 2 OSS SCRAP RC ODER CSO OBO COORD -.Helen Hayes 


The Scene of the Three Acts is “Cap'n C Olds’ Place’ on 
the New England Coast; the Time, an Afternoon and Eve- 
ning and the Following Morning. Staged by Howard Lindsay. 
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Eusebia (“‘Seeby ”) Olds is the “general manager” 


of Cap’n Olds’ Place, a summer boarding house on the 
New Bosland coast. Mr. Roddy is a young Canadian 
artist who spends his summers there. Until Mrs. Frazee 
arrived Roddy seemed to be interested in Seeby. But Mrs. 
Frazee seemed to fascinate the boy and he was by way 
of being “lost” until Mr. Frazee appeared and caused 
a bit of a row. Then, naturally, he turned back to 
Seeby, who really had been sorta managin’ the whole 
affair — knowin’ men were mostly like children, any 
how, and needed a lota managin’. 


“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT ” 


A drama in three acts by Clemence Dane, produced by 
Charles Dillingham, at the George M. Cohan 
Theater, New York, October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Margaret. Fairfield: o.... 6. cicccevcwerrccereneccveie Janet Beecher 
Heater “Kairiield siice tor ston ctsaaen oinu'y wsisivuiealege ae Ada King 
Sydney) Fair Geld ysis s.ssetivin yo vaiees tiene cee Katharine Cornell 
Baaeete ss siaevsinwiees salad stolslaiaciele wetempineiaisletsvic sa Lillian Brennard 
Gray Meredith s).is0i0250h siacieieesinale ..».Charles Waldron 
Rat ‘Rumphiey sic 'csicie cic e's veins 6p diet ole vinic’piel ole bre stein John Astley 
Hilary Faitheld:. cig iseoavaseee eon ve seu eset es Allan Pollock 
Dis AIM Ob ie ata tierdie ers ecpleree sos tetoral ele itete srarsiniaay Risin Arnold Lucy 


The Rey. Christopher Pumphrey............... Fred Graham 

Act I.—Christmas Morning. Act IJ.—Early in the After- 
noon, Act III.—Sundown. Scene—A Room in a Small 
Country House. Staged by Basil Dean. 


Scene, England. Time, 1932. Certain amendments 
to the existing divorce laws are presumed to have been 
made. Hilary Fairfield, who had married Margaret the 
year of the Great War, suffered severely from shell shock 
and was sent to a sanitarium. Several years later he 
was pronounced incurably insane and Margaret, in love 
with Gray Meredith, divorced Hilary and was preparing 
to marry Gray during the New Year holidays. On 
Christmas day Hilary walked out of the sanitarium, 
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apparently a well man, and sought out his wife and the 
seventeen-year-old daughter, Sydney, he had never seen. 
It develops that the shell shock was merely a contribut- 
ing cause to his mental derangement and. that there was 
insanity in his family. Margaret is torn between her 
pity for Hilary and her love for Gray. It is Sydney who 
solves the problem for her. Realizing that it would be 
wrong for her to marry, with insanity in her family, 
she sends her own lover away and plans to devote her 
life to her father, leaving Margaret free to marry Gray. 
(See page 63.) 


“ AMBUSH ” 


A drama in three acts by Arthur Richman, produced by 
the Theater Guild, Inc., at the Garrick Theater, 
New York, October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


ESHEETS TUCKOIES Necsiecssincaecescarerepeecewredes Frank Reicher 
ESAPEIB PHILO LOIS. y Baicts ou s'de'cle <inia Gieleleis aicCeles.coele Jane Wheatley 
Harry Gleason...........- aiatefeieieie wiellintelety Charles Ellis 


Margaret Nichols... 


BOVMOUN  TOUNIBONs i. 9:a:0 0 cvisie.o\e sis's, 0 wis'ojald'e\eieieseroieie sieis John Craig 
PAN  PEMNIDOM G a'e ie cide neces sis oceans ....Katherine Proctor 
PA BAG TATUM s catao's 0 o's'a19/9\a'e)8 vn) siclvie'ele wie eine eb Edwin R. Wolfe 
aA EMTIEING Gitta slece ¢ Sibia. d sie's Zo%si sieevsisicislelnecewielsieisie ae Noel Leslie 
PLO WATGWIGTAIGHO ss cicie 6.4 bie’ <p.0e cedlowsinsdieedes Edward Donnelly 
George APH Os ctn vie s.s crlo'ors ¢ sinislesiaces siejosiee ¢ George Stillwell 


Acts I., Il. and I1].—The Home of Walter Nichols, in 
Jersey City. 


Walter Nichols, a clerk earning a moderate salary and 


trying to live within it, is something of an old-fashioned 


stickler for the old-fashioned virtues of family honor 
and the self-respect that is bred by a strict adherence 
to definite ideals. Neither his wife, Harriet, nor his 
daughter, Margaret, are able to appreciate his stand in 


_ these matters. Margaret is bound she will have pretty 


clothes and a good time and her mother upholds her in 
her ambition, with the result that Margaret accepts the 
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patronage of rich men, deliberately selling herself for 
the things her father can’t afford. Trying to make good 
with his family Nichols speculates and loses. Finally 
he is beaten, spiritually and physically, his job, his 
savings, his self-respect gone. The final curtain leaves 
him accepting money to pay the rent from his daughter’s 
current lover. (See page 271.) 


“THE CHILDREN’S TRAGEDY ” 


A tragedy in three acts by Carl Schoenherr, English 
text by Benjamin F. Glazer, produced by Arnold 
Daly at the Greenwich Village Theater, 

New York, October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


The (Elder: Brother. wisi. ciais/+Neisiinmpron cides pore Phillips Tead 
The- Younger Brother |... (71 fesse ccc'nss ot sie vuole Sidney Carlyle 
DRO AOISLOT stars.y oieivislorats srsicisieleleinieteinisistetaisiorsloteisiere Nedda Harrigan 


Act I.—The Living Room in the Home of a Forester in a 
Tyrolean Village. Act II.—The Attic. Act III.—A Clearing 
in the Forest. ; 


The three children of a Tyrolean forester, becoming 
suspicious of their mother, whom they have seen flirting 


with a stranger recently come to the neighborhood, have - 


their suspicions confirmed after they are sent to the attic 
to get them out of the way. From the window above 
they observe the approach of their mother’s lover in 
response to the signal set to apprise him of the father’s 
absence. Later in the forest the young brother manages 
the killing of the lover and drops dead of shock. The 
sister is attacked by those who threaten to spread the 
scandal if she tell, and the elder brother is screaming for 
help through the forest as the curtain falls. 


‘ 
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“LOVE DREAMS” 


‘A “melody drama” in three acts by Ann Nichols, lyrics 
by Oliver Morosco, music by Werner Janssen, 
produced by Oliver Morosco, at the 
Times Square Theater, New York, 

October 10, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


PEARY ON cratstelsiciinls e.cls’s visio) 6 aie aig/As sco since s)oraiavcletmele ¢ Tom Powers 
Balkvee Parkiauniclaers'cdele'snsjcicisie sacsivieleisiale sie elas Maurie Holland 
Dee LOL c 10-5 4.¢ + v's seve soso gesien essa n se Orrin Johnson 
Gaditiac, Packard. 05.045. .c eke wee thass nee Harry K. Morton 
MOUCG DO. ANT Cb siess cscs ccdes gee sacdelacacecce Vera Michelena 
IAQOMPMIAUARERs 5 os.c0n'sis0s so eels ae pices ee ste Charles Yorkshire 
WAITIGERATE hie es's sick a cocsisiees cot eese reese ces Maude Eburne 
Cteriva O-W00Le. Becckacceeassttcmg tenes s tases Marie Carroll 
VERUEEMEIRUOOES clotisiaicis sie.n'sis-* + ae.o.s. orsinis rislsiciee!s ove Amelia Allen 
MNIRIE are areltas eleis't avv.e srelste sete ease tssis.8 Pauline Maxwell 
Bracers Ese ce viasia(eocie + ooo cissie ceitmie cece see: Grace Culvert 
Trene.. ie Se ee -Irene Novotney 
Jean.. +.Jean Warner 
Ann... ..Ann Pauley 
Grace. ..Grace ' Elliott 
Maude.. -..-Maude Lydiate 
Charmine ..Charmine Essley 


Act I.—Dr. Pell’s* New York Apartment. Act II.—Scene 
1—Green Room of Theatre Where Renee d’Albret is appear- 
ing. Next Day. Act HI.—Renee’s Home in the Country. 
a rb Days Later. Staged by Oliver Morosco and John 

cKee. 


Renee D’Albret, presumed to be the wickedest, as she 
‘is the barest, musical comedy queen in New York, is in 
reality a good girl who supports an invalid sister and 
permits her press agent to tell lies about her for the 
good of the advertising that will help her make more 
money. To avenge an insult she becomes engaged to 
young Larry Pell while Larry is drunk. Later she dis- 
covers that he loves her sister, who is made well by Dr. 
: Pell, Larry’s brother, and gives him up. She is listen- 
ing to the doctor’s suggestion that they get married, 
some time, as the curtain falls. 
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“THE CLAW” 


A tragedy in four acts by Henri Bernstein, English 
version by Edward Delaney Dunn and Louis Wool- 
heim, produced by Arthur Hopkins, at 
the Broadhurst Theater, New York, 

October 17, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Jules Doulers 
Paul Ignace 


Charles Kennedy 
.E. J. Ballantine 


Antoinette........ Doe ...elrene Fenwick 
Marie oc ciccccecudcovcctoe BEBO ES OC OSC Skt Marie Bruce 
Achille, Cortéloms...ccssnicsscareccserevcsctes Lionel Barrymore 
Wircont— Lie clorass cre svete sic civic Kesiepiccea ent alcipyy(e:s Giorgio Majeroni 
Anne Cortelon,.......0..sscsee aietais b raisie, @-8ovaze Doris Rankin 
Nathaniel........... ...Joseph Granby 
PE MG OTMAAT 55 tina k's cy isa 0 on Cs bint pu hialaln/alaiay/e'8a e's ein Ian Wolfe 
Guy “Germain-Leroyits.,.cn cesiisive saciienesiees Harold Winston 
A Police: Oucer iss cise cas stiles sb peaawennins sivas S. B. Tobias 


Act I—Home of Doulers. Act II.—(Two Years Later.) 
Home of Cortelon. Act IIJ.—(Ten Years Later.) Studio of 
Anne Cortelon. Act IV.—(Four Years Later.) Drawing 
Room in the Ministry. Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Achille Cortelon, famous as a journalist and leader of 
the radical wing of the Socialist party in France, takes 
as his second wife, Antoinette Doulers, twenty-eight years 
his junior, the daughter of one of his sub-editors who, 
with the girl, and unknown to Cortelon, has been schem- 
ing for years to bring the match about. Once married 
to her great catch, Antoinette proceeds to influence him 
in the interests of herself and her father, plunges him 
into such extravagances that he is forced to compromise 
with his enemies, and finally to accept bribes from them 
in order to maintain his home. Gradually she works 
his complete moral and physical undoing. Then she 
trips gayly away to Italy with the newest of her lovers, 
leaving Cortelon to face the gathering political storm 
he has brought down upon his head. Outside the min- 
istry a jeering mob has gathered and as he leaves for the 


chamber of deputies to defend himself. he falls dead in 
the center of his office. 
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“A BACHELOR’S NIGHT” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Wilson Collison, pro- 
duced by John Cort, at the Park Theater, 
New York, Oerster Bt Agagd ata be 


Cast of characters — 
cles theres aes igh a sielo cla aia's sie dele ainisloicisleieictom aisle Amy Ongley 
Frederica Dill. «Leila Frost 
Vivian Barnes. .. Vera Finlay 


Lilly Carnes..... Dorothy Smoller 
SU WISAD WIMRGUIEOM ccs .s'eic'sisc cece ss «.-Lilyan Tashman 
; Dicky Jarvis, «62 s0scceceecevsicn save Paceccevs William Roselle 
* Gay AT HOM <5 o'ciclav cess sicic wearne seb eareeinisiastieses Herbert Yost 
{ "Amelia Annesley.......sseccscesceeccesceccences Luella Gear 
ss AL MONT SME NAME Sotalol aviv o\s's\cicie'a(e s.ale oicie'eis)s'svevatsva.estnipte Isabel Irving 


The Action of the Play Gecurs in the Lounging Room of 
Dicky Jarvis’ Town House, New York City. An Evening in 
the Early Spring. Staged by Harry Andrews. 


Dicky Jarvis, out of town for a vacation, returns to 

_ find that Cleetie, his comic maid, has rented a room in 
_his apartment to Frederica Dill, young and pretty. The 
efforts of Frederica. to escape, and Cleetie’s attempt to 
keep her hidden while Dicky is trying to give a party 
-__ to certain of his low-cut lady friends provide the action. 


“THE DEMI-VIRGIN ” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood, based 
on a French original, produced by A. H. Woods, 
at the Times Square Theater, New 
York, October 18, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Eatelle’ St. Marr... .cccccccscccccsssvcees Marjorie Clements 
Gladys Lorraine... ..4i..ccsccascccscsccsccene Mary Salisbury 
DOP I Madisottes ev chic cic ecle se dieeescs Ra tiinie nested Mary Robinson 
Bay, Winthrop ics... ccccescces acai ara wate aten Helen Flint 
Cora Montague......c.ssecerccsacvecsccous Constance Farber 
Bee! La Reses occas vsescacee's sida pts atars es Sascha Beaumont 
STG LERIRDY 0) 3.5 's'+ 00,4 ojo d's. cios0 sid ale o'9:0 4 enaveswis'e Peggy Coudray 
Wanda Borascals .. 010.4 cidieel siciaveie's ovine sosisle .-..-Mildred Wayne 
Aunt Zeffie...icccre.cesd Roae ass eae nsweenm ad eee Alice Hegeman 


Betty Wilson........ wile leiets PoaeeiVeabasets Helen Cunningham 
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Chicky Belden.......scccenseccsseseeseecens Charles Ruggles 
Gloria Graham.......++++ 6 Alenia cn mie ataie Nit Baie ceniate's/6 Hazel Dawn 
Sir Gerald Sydney......ssecseesecevesecees Kenneth Douglas 
Wally Dean.......seeeseeeee Cola arate a sisthis Aen Glenn Anders 
A. Directors j:o 0.006 sce cceesecgssccwos iavesivemes Charles Mather 
Owen Blair. . i. csescecccevevocusevesscccvaccese John Maroni 
Jack Milford......ccesscescnccccencevessesenes Ralph Glover 


Act I.—A Motion Picture Studio in Hollywood. Act II.— 
At Gloria’s Home, El Paradiso. A Week Later. Act IiI.— 
The Same Night. Staged by Bertram Harrison and Charles 
Mather. 


The night Gloria Graham and Wally Dean, motion. 
picture celebrities, were married, a former sweetheart 
of Wally’s called him from Gloria’s side at 1 am., 
which made Gloria so mad she promptly left Wally and 
applied for a divorce. The scandalmongers of Holly- 
wood called her the “ demi-virgin” after that. Gloria 
and Wally are forced to agree to finish the picture they 
were making when the separation occurred and during 
this episode Wally, insisting that he has been misjudged, 
ane to force Gloria to take him back, which he 

oes. 


“AS YE MOULD” 


A domestic drama in three acts by Charles Mackay, pro- 
duced by Geoffrey Stein, Inc., at the People’s 
Theater, New York, October 19, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Capt.) Thos.) Lanford, \D.SiNioscccieec'so0s v0 Charles Hammond 
Paul: Driscoll vee sos cic's div nei ence seeee en Geoffrey C. Stein 
Mrs... Lanford. .......00s b desipeiineen Sela vrestn ..-Alice Fleming 
Mrs. J. Lomas) Grahamis voestenevme vag sero Helen Lackaye 
Ella’ «Bates. .0. «avs.ocs victvicsis eons @erieeee anne Leonora Bradley 


The action takes place in the living room of the Lanford’s 
home near Newport News. 


Mrs. Lanford is the mother of Paul Driscoll’s ten- 
year-old son, a fact she has deemed it wise, seeing she 
had never married Paul, to keep from her husband, 
Capt. Lanford, to whom she has been married but a few 
years. Driscoll, who has been keeping an eye on the 


be 
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boy, has a chance of marrying the rich Mrs. Graham and 
would be rid of his nameless son. Therefore he pro- 
poses to the boy’s mother that she ask her husband’s 
permission to adopt him. Mrs. Lanford hesitates, fear- 
ing Lanford’s discovery of her past, but later agrees. 
The arrangement is barely consummated, however, be- 
fore both Capt. Lanford and Mrs. Graham learn the 
truth. Instead of kicking up the conventional row both 
are willing to take the boy, who goes to the Lanfords, 
and only the slimy Driscoll is kicked out. 


SOTHERN-MARLOWE SEASON 


Revival of Shakespearean plays, presented at the Century © 
- Theater, by the Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert, during 
October, November and December, 1921. 


“ TWELFTH NIGHT ” 


Cast of characters — 


SEA aUT aae aie lalla die) se sa'eis aoa’ Wr ole iets pisiv'e) erate es Frederick Lewis 
NAC UIE STAT ED Seater el otol seis dlat siaie elas ¢,s'sia'e.aistolsin pie sts Sydney Mather 
OATIEGUEG Ue eeiciaaiainis v sivt 4 sSieisis(s o\e <Iaicia)s clo-oc/a'e niciele.e Frank Peters 
PAE SRAM LAAI pl oldieiy eis io' i cteleieis «sie o'0/s e.icrsieieresie Vv. L. Granville 
Curio, siewt oas0s Meavigiitcs a] vieii, wi Caieiainwis eolsibiete n.eet's $0 James Hagen 
Valentine...... MIoeKa etal eValo shola viatelets a aietetsystniseataYator sis Frank Howson 
Sime POLY DGLEH y eiein s 9:<'cie]00 ei0\s'o0 0)01s\s eie\aine Rowland Buckstone 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek..............escecceee Albert Howson 
TGR GIG: nc. GbE CRGHOL DHOOM CODA EO GO TCR BC OOr nS Mr. Sothern 
Rp TAeee tues state cise dle 676 sin\s 01s 55s seis’ o's aiciviels.e.e France Bendtsen 
iGo belmreatemetetataisie\e:4 tial tieic\<ieis/o(vie sjacp'eie cis: sjeb eave. asl: Vernon Kelso 
ER OMO I Tee elalnd seis isc nie'e 2 <0. nen wislareie v.< Jerome Collamore 
Bhi atei CMa C terse lenis cfavin'e,<;siv.9\6 eis%aie's 6\s,4)0i6(0. 0.6.6: Frank Howson 
Ses ae OOCOD tfa aloe) a! le) 15/020 01s, 001s) 05601915 0.0) 61 oa\oi6 Harold Webster 
LOSE oon 8? CORO AGRE HOE Se COR DRE CTE OREO BCPC ET Alma Kruger 
De AVE atts atataiardisl nls 5.5. cv e's \a.0) 0 aie ain oie secnin's\eiaiels Miss Marlowe 
War la sia piatsin ta (eieele/s sin 8 oreis'niWctsl ele’ oinic.0 6'ajeiaiale Lenore Chippendale 
a OL Eu tie LUMO 21s pre eieiniclata 0:50:91 9)0'0 a :0toels.ole'sin.6.sivis Elaine Sims 
Attendants on Olivia Lillian Gray, Carolyn Ferriday, 


Dina Schleicher 
Musicians........ Helen Besley, Eleanor Wells, John Abrams 
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“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW ” 


Cast of characters — 


Baptista ...... ae Meta Resale acbele galsemeaeee ke SOP DET HME GLERS 
Vincentio......000. Gisiarele a (alesparn Sale Wielel siete la .-.-Frank Howson 
Lucentio........ auake atate|S/ocs civvecsduvecrssecssPrederick Lewis 
Petruchio..... kein wie tev Eead ee ere nines Mr. Sothern 


Hortensio, Suitor to Bianca, ..V. L. Granville 


Gremio, Suitor to Bianca... 


Tranio, Servant to Lucentio.......seeeeesesees Vernon Kelso 
Biondello, Servant to Lucentio...........++++ Albert Howson 
(A Pedant cas crstewsevsis's cies e:visision si sete eins ena aise Sydney Mather 
i ..Jerome Collamore 
emeisitiate veeseeeede We Latham 


..Rowland Buckstone 
+++e+eMiss Marlowe 
..Lenore Chippendale 

‘. .-Alma Kruger 


Curtis, A Servant to Petruchio. . < We se 5 avewaieneis James Hagen 
Yay 59) eee TINO OD OT enerins “Constantine Zazzali 
Lady Attendants at Wedding ois stain Lillian Gray, Maud Walker, 

. Reais Ferriday, Dina Schleicher 
Page: to. Baptista... 22s ne «+ anes cementite +....sHlaine Sims 
Musicians...... é Bleanox Wells, Helen t ‘Besley, John Abrams 


Servants to Petruchio......William Adams, Harold Webster, 
Elaine Sims, Frank Howson 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


Cast of characters — 


Duke of Venice........ en vescceccccvoccscccvessKrank Peters 
Prince of Morocco.......seeeeeeeeseeeeeeee++Albert Howson 
Prince of Arragon.....seseeeseeeseeeesseesFrance Bendtsen 
ANTONIO. . 5 Sane n255 since aierieeeih dole seis slelae re SHUNCY) = Matnee 
BAGsaniPirs sos canatinee ian niateter soevcecccsceees Frederick Lewis 
SAlanio. ssa cgvaine evs socvcccvcetervccsccccsess Krank Howson 
Salarings: sss vos cccieseeeivecslensests es eee ec BOrUInG) /Colamord 
CLEAN vicseecsains cahseaduaaguiesss tele seeicate e Veni Teenie 
Lorenzo .. Vernon Kelso 


Shylock... +»Mr. Sothern 
LODE ae recasteae ores ve sinm bee sic 6 Nido e aes es bE ee James Hagen 
Launcelot Gobbo. eidtipwietaee Cie sh/siochiaie crete “Rowland Buckstone 
Old’ CoBbo si... ti css curses oreo VOnee corer nWRLlLNIMi Md aeae 
Leonardo..........- Dis hake AeA bee Ohietwietarge Harold Webster 
Balthazar. Ribccte ewes hala teebeccceeceseeeessCarolyn Ferriday 
Portia.........5 Db epihiy opin oleinne eb slemiere nial efefore Ore Miss Marlowe 
Nerissa s Pagans patie +eeeeeeeAlma Kruger 
Jessica’ shisics sees ee . -Lenore Chippendale 
Ladies of Portia’s House. Lillian” Gray, Dina Schleicher 
Pages..... Bri Cee Oey ier h a -.-Elaine Sims, Helen Besly 
Serenade Singers.. Reavis pastels --Messrs. Lathan, Rabon, Kelso,. 


Webster, Adams 
Attendant to MOro0cO. ise scitevue shove srest nae] obu SAbTanas 


Ee 
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“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE” 


A drama in four acts by Ernest Hutchinson, produced 


by Richard Walton Tully, at the Comedy The- 
ater, New York, October 24, 1921. } 


Cast of characters — 


VENTA CNG 5.GnISS a DOOR BUDO GEOR OE CCC poien Katherine Rober 
DPR RUi LON irta as argh otatsioi2i cle) cr eral a etstaralavevaloenansisvetel esis David Torrence 
DF rte! Miller, His® SOM sissic ceisale erase ere eewie ois Schuyler White 
MAT WOMAN EN sa Gliels 8s Sareiboe evince. segue w ob aciee ae Gipsy O’Brien 
RERE MANE ONGEO CsI wick cates ciats levels Hiarelo claw areielvlewis Cynthia Latham 
Dire WI Bley so wsiicadviece Relais sels tence nciuketerete leat Edmond Lowe 
Cordon> Montague. oss cc. ceccniet caves peer te arry Mestayer 
“ Tubby Oi ioe FP OOC HOO COCEIDE COCO R. Beecroft 
PeUGVID a i ynelcc alee ces ee stew aseeseakererac iis R. Benson 
MVPete EIOUA Le eletos lorie sto aieis'e's cle sis’ sloisluisto'aseteto’sisveietprere’s Nevin Clark 
MAGE OTMETOU nots = wa cis gga vide vse svrsitudoeris eves Ronald Adair 
Walter’ Dewhurst, (MsP soc dices sacs canis Geo. E. Riddell 
te Roger Pilkington... 2.0. sc cscsccesscseens Byron Russell 

ROIROM SI aie Ce oaics os oer seid ges ba Ree eae ae H. Brewer 
Alfred WeaksOn SC IKGG SNE si icerets <isiccc ve cris ts sh W. Laceby 


Aet I.—The Home of rie Miller, Vaileyheady “Lancashire, 
England. Act Il.—The Infirmary. Act Iil.—Home, of Ben 
Ormerod. 


The railroad workers of a small hill-surrounded com- 
munity in Lancashire, England, entirely dependent upon 
its one line of railway, walk out on strike. The young 
doctors of the community hospital serve as strike break- 
ers, and when one of them is killed the other doctors 
determine to call a strike of their own. So long as the 
strike lasts not a doctor will respond to the call of a 
striker or any of his kin. The strike leader’s wife is 
near to death in childbirth before a compromise is 
effected, and even then the leading young surgeon is 
loath to call quits and go to her aid. He is moved finally 
by the plea of the dead doctor’s widow, made in the 
name of humanity and the greater love. 
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“THE SIX-FIFTY ”= 


A comedy drama in three acts by Kate McLaurin, pro- 
duced by Lee Kugel, at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, October 24, 1921. | 


Cast of characters — 


Gramps -rmitdtanletiiec« rain aisle lstyeislariaisate sTare.piete ss Reginald Barlow 
Danes ay lorsicnes ois cxasstivincleiesiainebemiecislerseratals Leonard Willey 
2 CS GaRpote dood oC nO TAO Mia COUN oem ineIo Lillian Albertson 
Steward.) perciewissicniclesivsinsisinaaiais ates ale matecstetstatelnts Harold Healy 
Wolterviectewr state oan aiebin a0 sinstn Wipteouineten «++,Wilbur Cox 
Gaaton: Hedges... 5. ais:csi0,s,0.0:0,0:010,0.8 bieissejuens,e ...Wm. T. Hays 
Marie Louise Hall........ccccsdecccrassreecnses Lillian Ross 
Ann -Seymous oo cieise oc. onca satis anova en eemenepe Hazel Turney 
Christine Palytérs2)c.50eseciccdssssns on vccins Lolita Robertson 
Mark Rutherford... Aicipegg ms nie es rons John Merkyl 
Jim ArastrOn eee shcrsececuccraveeaneaen es E. Maxwell Selser 
Bob?) Marshiall ic ajsisics ciess cinisrnssitacives ate cts s bie Harry Knapp 


Act I—The Farm of .the Taylors, New Hampshire. Scene 
2—Interior of Dining Car. Acts II. and III.—Taylor Farm. 


For seven years Hester Taylor has been reduced to the 
slavery of the average farmer’s wife, with nothing to 
stir her imagination but the nightly passing of “ The 
Six-Fifty.” One day the train is wrecked and a carload 
of interesting passengers are dumped in upon Hester. 
One of them is a fascinating young man who finds her 
pretty and desirable and proposes that when the train ~ 
is righted they go away together, which Hester agrees 
to do. But after she is all dressed up and ready to start 
she remembers her poor but patient husband and de- 
cides to stick it out on the farm. At which juncture it 
is discovered that the railroad will have to have a new 
right of way across the farm, and that the money will 
give Hester her chance of moving into town for a spell. 
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“THE WANDERING JEW” 


A spectacle drama in seven scenes by E. Temple Thur- 
ston, produced by David Belasco and A. L. 
Erlanger, at the Knickerbocker Theater, 

New York, October 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


URE STs OSCR Je coat nioe GOED GOMOD Dao Gah OO ere Helen Ware 
Rachel.... .-Thais Lawton 
Mathathias +.Tyrone Power 
Du Guescli -Ralph Theodore 
Boemond +++-Robert Noble 
GOREOY fore col sitelele'e'e'e -Bishop Dickinson 
Raymond of Toulous +»-Lionel Adams 
Peo Nebeciaetae ses si acielolelats vivieisiving oe co hesie's nitions Howard Lang 
TES. AOC COS BODES : -Augustus Anderson 
Joanne de Beaudricourt. +---Miriam Lewes 
The Unknown Knight... ++eTyrone Power - 


Phirous..... Raievee aos -Melville J. Anderson 
-.-Chas. W. Burrows 

...Albert Bruning 
+-Tyrone Power 
.-Adele Klaer 
Lionel. Adams 


Al Kazar...... Robert Noble 
Tazzaro Zapportas., dney Herbert 
Maria Zapportas..... Virginia Russell 
Arnaldo Zapportas. -Augustus Anderson 
Mistress ORAdI0S. oc cks rec ceedeiscesesetecons Tyrone Power 


.-Belle Bennett 
-Edward Kent 
-Howard Boulden 
.-Howard Lang 


Ollalla Quintana. 
Gonzales Ferara. 
Alonzo Gastro... 
Juan de Texeda. 


Councillor....... ---Emmet Whitney 
Councillor....... Chas. W. Burrows 
Officer of the Inquisition........+..+-se++5 Bishop Dickinson 


Officer of the Inquisition.. ...Melville J. Anderson 
The Scenes—In Jerusalem the Day of the Crucifixion; in 

Syria at the Time of the First Crusade; in Sicily in the 

Thirteenth Century; in Spain in the Middle Ages. 


Mathathias, representing the scoffer who taunted and 
spat upon Jesus and was set wandering the world until ~~ 
the second coming of Christ, is shown in Jerusalem the 
day of the crucifixion. Later he appears in Syria in the 
time of the First Crusade, where he is a victorious Un- 
known Knight at a tourney, but, his identity. being dis- 
covered by the lady he loves, he is promptly repulsed 


by her. In Sicily in the thirteenth century, though he 


is a humble and helpful citizen, he is deserted by his 
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wife, who embraces the Christian church to be rid of 
him. In Spain, at the time of the inquisition, he is 
condemned as heretic and Jew and is burned at the stake, 
thus achieving temporary relief from the curse. 


“THE MADRAS HOUSE” 


A drama in four acts by Harley Granville Barker, pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New 
York, October 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Henry Huxtable. ......ccccscrevcesscsvcesssce Whitford Kane 
Katherine Huxtable...........e000. Evelyn Carter Carrington 
Veaurd ‘Hustaples sis vers sesets peceteces sees Aline Macmahon 
Minnie Huxtable. ii. .cc cess ceenesvvenceey Agnes B. Morgan 
Clara Huxtable....... OOO BOE COMO ICE TOS Beatrice Sackett 
Fitlta” axial lens iviects sn vivse ve bisentev olele'>sia’erss Marie Pinckard 
Emma: Muxtablesss i: .sskee sess weer evessa sn. Esther Mitchell » 
Dane Haxtebies. ss. ist vicpo au vebieuehis'e savin Katherine Sayre 
Major Hippisley Thomas.........sssessevesse- Dennis Cleugh 
Philip Madtas ices (sed tise tdesnsg dna cae Warburton Gamble 
Jessica Madras........seeeseees agiratece casas Margaret Linden 
Constantine Madras........... aheratatansia iets Montague Rutherford 
Anaeiid > "Na Ornt@a'6 sia asad ntlelstcn’s et welewsioe Eugenia Woodward 
Bustace: Perrin! (State. ivicies as slseceidvisieinepaicavieg Eugene Powers 
Marloth VW Gates feeds Fiecaneeeclddesion adwcteaure Ernita Lascelles 
WEES ABIPEtOCKs steve.cicstelsierniey s's'uieiaie'e's's Ce’ ota'siataretel vies John Roche 
Mirsi” Brigstock:2c)-'-wcicia eters ss! atalvinteia teas s Marie de Becker 
Miss Chancellor: cc<csuce cba cetviehe ceeseniee Katherine Brook 
Mrov Wiridlesham cj, cstiertecapiieiain'e’s sis.e ealnaltettie:< Albert Carroll 


Act I.—At the Huxtables, London. Act II.—Waiting 
Room at Roberts and Huxtables. Act III.—Rotunda of 
Madras House. Act IV.—At the Home of Philip Madras. 


A plotless play discussing the woman problem in 
England, with exhibits to emphasize the author’s con- 
tention that it (the problem) is serious. These include 
the six anaemic daughters of a London draper without 
hope of finding husbands; a shopgirl who “ goes wrong ” 
deliberately, being denied marriage; a group of manni- 
kins from Paris, imported to prove the lure of the 
draped female; the nagging wife of a man milliner who 
turns to Mohammedanism in sheer desperation, and the 
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flirtatious wife of a good but neglectful male. The 
author’s conclusion being that until the sex problem is 
settled some way there will be little useful work done in 


the world. 


“THE GRAND DUKE” 


A comedy in three acts by Sacha Guitry, produced by 
David Belasco, at the Lyceum Theater, New 
York, November 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Grand Duke Feodor Michaelovitch............. Lionel Atwill 
UICHOM MALERIM siliwic sina 'es s/s vices sce sdsicsics cise Morgan Farley 
Mermrstiaismetitssieisia/sa/sio'els's Ss iiss alciele ernie esr cle. John L. Shine 
{AO SINTS ASH D6 OSA SOD, OSE aa H. Percy Woodley 
AMELOUMT EE AGO aig cia cs cie\o «cs clasicceiet stntineesiciee +i Edwin Dupont 
MN SAE MALNOU sels snicics sissies cesecsinessousete Lina Abarbanell 
REAESO AV ELINUIGN sialoia cca alae cles clew sos cisias seceeces Vivian Tobin 


Act I.—A Salon“in M. Vermillon’s Apartment. Aet II,— 
The Studio of Michel Alexis. Act III.—The Grand Duke’s 
Suite at the Hotel du Rhin. Staged by David Belasco. 


The Grand Duke Feodor Michaelovitch, cousin to the 
czar, having been chased from Russia by the intemper- 
ate Bolsheviki, finds himself in Paris seeking a position 
as a teacher of languages. While tutoring Marie Ver- 
millon, daughter of a profiteering French plumber grown 
rich during the war, the duke meets Mlle. Martinet, the 
young woman’s singing teacher, and recognizes in her 
an opera singer with whom, as a young man, he had 
spent many pleasant months. He also meets young 
Michel Alexis, mademoiselle’s son, born, as it transpires, 
but a few months after the duke’s departure for Russia 
in the old days. Without officially recognizing his son, 
the duke manages to show him some little preference, 
helps him to marry the rich plumber’s daughter and 
finally sees the little opera singer comfortably paired 
with the plumber himself. 
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“GOOD MORNING DEARIE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts, music by Jerome Kern, 
book and lyrics by Anne Caldwell, produced by 
Charles Dillingham, at the Globe Theater, 

New York, November 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Florrie.. .-Ruth Williamson 
Cherry ...-Lilyan White 
Patties .-Patricia Clark 
Margie.......- -.-Pauline Hall 


John Price Jones 
Ruby Manners... .-Peggy Kurton 
Madame Bompard. -.-.Ada Lewis 
Billy Van Cortlandt ---Oscar Shaw 
GIB cai sis cnienasisie John J. Scannell 
Rose-Marie.. «Louise Groody 
Chesty Costello. -Harland Dixon 
--.William Kent 
Cutie..... «Marie Callahan 
Kirby ctr on Raymond Moere 


SUG ULES cee ig npeeacdisinesc kee seapabecivwn amen ane Otis Harper 
Hoi Fat .-Irving Jackson 
Lim Ho Edouard Le Febvre 
Pierre -...Joseph Viau 


Gigi.. 
Mrs. Greyson Parks. 
Miss Hetherington.. 


--Daniel Sparks 
.-Roberta Beatty 
..Ingrid Zanders 


Panlinesc..coc's ¢ ..-Hebe Halpin 
WIGNOtHy:iis'e o sininsisiniviniels cialewicloleiaisie'eslale'eipiereialeiaisiots Miriam Miller 
Muriel cicricsicesis 210,00 ole nie sigia'e-sla's/wia ninielo\s idiaiors Muriel Harrison 
(O° Winters 52.0 Gi 0o0dad: ccdbue eas aermanes fete Spaulding Hall 


Sylvial— Harriet . 5 ccoterotsinis/a vieteinrela sie iiatele oioualniece Darling Twins 
Maurice and Hughes in Their New Dance Creations 
Act I.—Scene 1—Workroom of Madame Bompard’s Shop. 
Scene 2—Exterior of the Dance Hall. Scene 3—Interior of 
Hell’s Bells Dance Hall. . Act II.—Scene 1—Showroom of 
the Toddle Shop. Scene 2—Fragonard. Scene 3—Terrace 
at Mrs. Greyson Parks’ Home. Staged by Edward Royce. 


Rose-Marie, a pretty milliner, attracts the attention of 
Billy Van Cortlandt, who promptly nominates himself 
her champion, after which he fights for her at the Hell’s 
Bells dance hall and finally becomes engaged to her at 
Mrs. Greyson Parks’ lawn fete. 
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“GOLDEN DAYS” 


A comedy in four acts by Sidney Toler and Marion 
Short, produced by George C. Tyler and A. L. 
Erlanger, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, November 1, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


NSE EBYiciciate ersic'aieis)s Pe nICnCe ORC CUrR: nialeiaiaialaleteraiane eeeeeeJ0 Wallace 
VETO MTSIILDE Yiciorel ei shcle-ela's!x’sis'eiaiove aibivia tials oslo utalnwis clays Florence Earle 
SSE ORE TRG); PRR a aa aE pane Onnericntonn faa Blanche Chapman 
UNA BE W MATER Clotat laroloie(n ‘elet a, o:0\seiaieiele] acelels apipielhjs @inleveserale Helen Hayes 
PMC RENE KATIA 5 15'0\010 053 15:0) 0.0:0.0in\nrajnie wo ficpastaty Minna Gale Haynes 
a Reeteat ae e dis tivieldiaie'c(si0is'a\e/a avaisl aia eetyaeaners Camille Pasturfield 
Richard Stanhope............. ..-Donald Gallaher 


Trella Webb.... 
Elaine Jewett... 


.++.Ruth Harding 


Pattie Ellison... 
Teddy Farnum 
Charlie Mason. 


Me rt ALE ON carcigin o's) o,9/<'5- 0: sielela/elaicinie'aislatera aipieloverslarere'e J 
Annabelle Greely. 

BAUGPSBCO TAGBES s ai¢x'e sia vero ons s cine gia e'eiereltis ¢ nis Marion “Buckler 
WRT CES LO OLE sale c\u:6i¢' a: arc! (0:0 ojoiecaielsinisreleiviatols ole'e Wellman Parsons 
VEGEXC MED OVINE He cate te oie: s recisWieiniaciss seipiaislo Atrial Ann Wallace 
tet RIED R Ae alot ep 9,615) 5:5'5'a:a,0, 010 tim nein, on wep ora Arthur Christian 


Act I.—Sitting Room in the Simmonds’ Home, Farmdale, 
Conn. Act II.—Parlor of the New Hotel, Farmdale. Act 
IiI.—A Room in Mrs. Kirkland’s Home, New York City. 
Act IV.—Same as Act I. Staged by Sidney Toler. 


Mary Anne, having apparently been jilted by William 
Barclay because his father has made a lot of war money, 
enlists the sympathy of her rich aunt, Mrs. Kirkland, 
who dresses her up in fine feathers and sends her to the 
ball with handsome young Dick Stanhope. Dick pre- 
tends to be in love with Mary Anne, to help the game, 


but finds when he goes away to war that his love is .-- 


something more than pretense. When he comes back 


he finds Mary Anne waiting, although young Barclay 


has repented and tried to recover his lost sweetheart. 
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“ANNA CHRISTIE” 


A drama in four acts by Eugene G. O’Neill, produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, at the Vanderbilt Theater, 
New York, November 2, 1921. 


Cast of characters — Be 
Johnny-the-Priest.........eseesees James C, Mack a 
First Longshoreman.... 
Second Longshoreman 


.-G. O. Taylor 
....John Hanley 


A> Postmanis cc ccceses William Augustin 
Chris. Christopherson. -George Marion 
Marthy Owen....... \ .-Eugenie Blair ; 
Anna Christopherso --Pauline Lord 
Mat Burke.. .Frank Shannon 
VOUNAOL 1. Nivel ai Caisacaleiebivioe sereieealelsleisisrele 0 siuia «Ole Anderson 
Three Sailors.........:. Messrs. Reilly, Hansen and Kennedy 


Act I.—Johnny-the-Priest’s Saloon Near the Waterfront, 
New York City. Act Il.—The Barge, Simeon Winthrop, at 
Anchor in the Harbor of Provincetown, Mass., Ten Days 
Later. Acts IIJ. and IV.—Cabin of the Barge, at Dock in 
Boston, a Week Later. 


(See page 22.) 


“THE INTIMATE STRANGERS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington, produced 
by Florenz Ziegfield, A. L. Erlanger and Charles 
Dillingham, at the Henry Miller Theater, 

New York, November 7, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


The Station (Master, .:i5iss ese aesleuidee esa ceniteee Charles Abbe 
Ames..... ike Kah W ainleca vis csp ie ciadwie RRB leh icasS, clack Alfred Lunt 
Wgabely sco vccees desaborcsh ule Reker cp menien erent Billie Burke 
Bloretice@s «if sie dctan's a ppine ae gierd.c vee teuplvias ste Frances Howard 
Johnnie White. |. s.0c. coco rele seit aie ees Glenn Hunter 
Fenty 255g wins oe cteioa «vu Reet peat eles aes ees Frank J. Kirk 
Aunt: Ellen. sciss'. dav oepchiaccminbe sanens Elizabeth Patterson 
Mattles sn usthaasss ieee. ocaghbioena ties eeaeiee ue Clare Weldon 


Act I.—A Railway Station. Night. (During Act I the 
curtain will be lowered to denote the lapse of a few hours.) 
Act II.—The Living Room at Isabel’s, The Next Morning. 
Act III.—The Same. That Afternoon. Staged by Ira Hards. 


Isabel, a maiden lady going on thirty or thereabouts, 
is marooned in an up York state railway station for 
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twenty-four hours because of wrecks, washouts and 
other “ acts of God.” Marooned with her is an attractive 
but cautious bachelor person, one Ames. Becoming a 
little better than well acquainted the two are sentimen- 
tally interested in each other by the time they are rescued. 
Then Isabel, eager to test the seriousness of her Ames’ 
proposal, bedevils him for a day about her possible age, 
and throws him, as a further test, into intimate touch 
with her flashy young niece. The bachelor lover is, 
amusingly puzzled, but comes through the ordeal still 
in love with Isabel. 


“THE SKIRT” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Howard Hickman, pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon, at the Bijou The- 
ater, New York, November 7, 1921. 


Cast of characters 


ABMIPEINO WIEN bocce seaacse cacao eedcet Vincent J. Dennis 
Grace Warren. -Ruth Hammond 
Ching Lee.. -Irving Brooks 
Ma Preston. -Merle Stanton 
IMME FERS eerie kiss se schsenieiss p Sasinieis sb'eteBioalad F. J. Woods 
Betty Price (Bob). .Bessie Barriscale 
Jack Warren...... ..--Paul Harvey 
-William Friend 


Gab B ya pcietdtaes sicicieks auiesein ee -Howard Hickman 
PERE er ails af eiaalil a9 aha: 5st ev: sl a/</einid)aiprs 076 0:0°«/e)qre'b 0's «| steciare Leo Curley 
SOOREM oA NE ods cigvsintais/oeeie calcite ale p'eeeie.s Siaiata Slates Phil Bishop 
PALOME crlatistaie slates oinisn2c.c bo @erweeie gece Calesevis ee Harry Buchanan 
AOL LED Alenia's s'o-55.5 plaid 09-8 69\6 aid vies pieie sinieiess Louis Hendricks 
Denver Red...... yg nee SaRncr or eeren D Bar Frank Fanning 


Acts I., II. and III.—On the Warren Ranch in Arizona, 
and in a Revamped Saloon in Town. 


Betty (Bob) Price, having quarreled with her sweet- 
heart, Jack Warren, in Chicago, determines to visit him 
on his Arizona ranch in the hope of effecting a recon- 
ciliation. To save her pride she disguises herself as a 
boy. The ranchmen, easily penetrating the disguise, 
“frame a rough party for Bob,” in which there is 
considerable shooting and a little fun. Betty resumes 
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her organdie and camisole in the last act and accepts 
Jack’s apology for the quarrel. 


“THE GREAT WAY” 


A drama in four acts by Horace Fish and Helen Freeman, _ 
produced at the Park Theater, New York, 
November 7, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Prologue. .cvscccssececccccienescs mails ste Pecirale -Reginald Pole 
Lola..... retain, drake ale-aLdvel waiela\e'sloi iacscats eteskimatete tates ...Beatrice Wood 
Pe fea vers anes eshns Ricitae  aiaatats me RaDuBLE a -H. Ellis Reed 
Taal «.sinas aso piso ste aateiarenay Fanta orec beta Martha Messinger 
AUTIEIG o<'5.0 oi e:p'soi0'n ole a(o\p'e)selerd oc eit iale?aiolarers are Charlotte Granville 
FORGO LEW sis cidicleiaicint ciate die misloreie aie aisiesioiete aie «+.+++eMoroni Olsen 

na --Helen Freeman 


«...Eva Benton 
Ysobel Del Rey 
..Kraft Walton 
veeeeeeMax Rossi 


Ach eae Juan de la Cruz 

..»Marian Marcus Clarke 

Jane..... Sinlolatajolalsicieie’shalew winieipisintarsisistslolele\syeis +++e.Duval Dalzell 
Don7Qiuixoteriins us csiascleae eistaispreerdiere seceeeenebewede (Ce (Hae 
Sancho Panza........ aelataistel seccescveccseee+eus Alexander 
GlemMB O GER ioe siet siuiecs'dia main ciasniotesn nein sini aie Wie’ oats icine Elfin Finn 
MOTB all ightensias aiac cae s<tcalsiains ccleniciarvine +s+++esPaul Gregory 
The Proprietor........... stale sink ABP en sci ++..Wiliam Anker 
First) Waiter. ssi0.¢ decciaren aaiareva oe aie ei .+-George Morgan 
Second —Waiteriiccsccrcsesessuvens vets voc tiv ues bletros Pellets 
Chief off Police s.ccie 5 stvinw scs'seattnys Basiapeteete Domani Homann 
A Coal Heaver sss: aaiseaance wesw eas cays w Thomas J, Coyne 
AM Stout Wormasia sis \sieisrainisre arcs tsteivce wiatel sieis’ ota ores Rena Armstrong 
Her Escort er ses caccnisedan re ait Aeerenin Saseaietents Ray Savich 
Her! Friend 2. <isic.s.ceciv nis Paipieie Rahalnere stuido aterdNie Helen Fields 
A Spanish Lady...........% se WE ote sie a ksisia'e, oe Aurora Cortez 
A Postcard ‘Vendors. sc ccterien ccnisrs ses sss David Belbridge 
A Man Servant.....c.sesse.see Meacretiare +..-George W. Dear 


Act I.—Scene 1—Barcelona ‘‘Ramblas.’’ ‘‘Spanish Clay.” 
Act II.—Dulce’s Room in ‘‘Calle del Carmen.” ‘On the 
Wheel.” Act III.—Scene 1—A Small Street in Cadiz. 
Scene 2—Isabel’s Apartment at ‘‘Hotel del Francia.’’ ‘Firing 
the Glaze.” Act IV.—Scene 1—Dressing Room in Opera 
House, Barcelona. Scene 2—Same. Scene 3—Montserrat. 
“The Perfect Cup.’? Time—Modern. Place—Modern Spain. 
Staged by Helen Freeman and Reginald Pole. 


Dulce, a lady love who takes to the pavements in Bar- 
celona, meets an engaging Spaniard, Jose Luis, who is 
wounded in a fight with her lover. She takes him to her 
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rooms, holds him for a week until his wound is healed, 
falls desperately in love with him and is heartbroken 


_ when he leaves to return to the English girl to whom he 
is engaged. Dulce, determined to keep herself worthy 


until Jose returns, takes up music and becomes a great 
prima donna. The night of her triumph in Barcelona 
she meets for the first time the husband of the woman 


_who has long been one of her best friends. He is Jose 
' Luis. Still undefeated, Dulce climbs to the top of Mont- , 


serrat and promises God she will go on being worthy. 


“THE PERFECT FOOL ” 


A revue in two acts, book, music and lyrics by Ed Wynn, 


produced by A. L. Erlanger, at the George M. Cohan 
Theater, New York, November 7, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Ed Wynn Janet Velie 

Flo Newton Aline McGill 
True Rice Estelle Penning 
John Dale Fred Ardath 
Guy Robertson The Meyakos 


Staged by Mr. Wynn. 


“THE MAD DOG” 


A drama in three acts by George Scarborough, produced 
by Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Comedy The- 
ater, New York, November 8, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


PTEUTE EL AY LOLs alsislvieiaiclsix/e)n\=\« «'ejeis sie sia:sleie Raymond Van Sickle 
Bide) Opa ieccsvacccscccsrssvcerevuseesae Margaret Knight 
Padre ECACC ODOM oo\gisisisici aie sian. vias:s aiden ¥wsinie Forrest Robinson 


Helen Menken 

.».Charles Krause 

Conway Tearle 

William Harcourt 

a Room in the Mission’ ‘of "San Pablo, Seven Miles This 
Side the Mexican Border. 
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Rab Mobley, sentenced to serve a life term for the 
murder of a faithless sweetheart in Colorado, escapes 
from the state penitentiary and makes his way toward 
the Mexican border. Entering the San Pablo Mission 
he finds Maria, a ward of the good Padre Francolon, 
alone and unprotected. The sight of her, after seven 
years in prison, maddens him. ... The following day 
Mobley escapes to Mexico, eluding the sheriff. But his 
conscience hurts him, Maria’s voice haunts him, and he 
comes back to San Pablo to atone. He begs the girl to 
shoot him, which, fearing a second attack, she does. All 
day they both pray that Mobley may die, but the priest 
returns and he gets well. He has been regenerated by 
the experience, and when he leaves for Mexico a second 
time, he takes Maria with him. 


“WE GIRLS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Frederic and Fannie Hatton, 
produced by Marc Klaw, at the Forty-Eighth Street 
Theater, New York, November 9, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Louisa andaaciv ns 6 ancrsiewane tea ian sie reise tony Minna Phillips 
Mirask Garter Dura tid <,. nwarasstacioielviele's vie Win sin'sivip eters Mary Young 
Francesa Waite....... .-.Frances Neilson 
Harriet. Dirand). .:.<jtsj.suiselsie wees blew mein tiriwetlo Juliette Day 
Richard? 3.2 A. 5 Ryan... thivecriteomecenea nines es John McFarlane 
DUPE Uy vaya 0 arpledinie ices ne mbaube whale ety iain William Lennox 
Doctor* ‘Tom: Brown's un. sentsieeaute cxetee vee aee Warren Krech 
James: Stedman i...sie'} fcchisies ee aeeiesieltioclse yee A, J. Herbert 
Mrs. Embree........ -Cordelia MacDonald 
Lucy Darragh..... ..-Marguerite Forrest 
Winthrop: Hale >...) ows. useless once sie sexes cise Edward Fielding 
Lawrence: Ferris; '7stihanices mean temaerneisockes seek Ray Wilson 
Samuel.Welsh. 26. vviscce Sontnvwestewe Serene Thos, A. Rolfe 


The Entire Action Takes Place in Mrs. Durand’s Sitting 
Boon in Her House in New York City. Staged by Priestly 
orrison, 


Mrs. Carter Durand, forty-six, having had her face 
peeled, steamed, lifted and realigned, doesn’t look over 
thirty and is determined to remain thirty. Harriet, her 
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-nineteen-year-old daughter, who has been parked in a 
_ convent, finally rebels and comes home, demanding that 
“* she be at once acknowledged and treated as a grown-up 
_ should be. Failing to move her mother, Harriet intro- - 
duces. herself as a country cousin, flirts with all her 
mother’s admirers and finally has to threaten to marry 
and make Mrs. Durand a grandmother before she can 
‘make her ageless parent behave. 


; / 
a F THE STRAW.” 
A drama in four acts by Eugene G. O’Neill, produced by 
, George C. Tyler, at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater, New York, November 10, 1921. 
Cast of characters — 
Bill “Carmody ies vieicciesescce ve Seis eis eieie sols siete Harry Harwood 
ROTA cine seins Caincivieleaes giathemrcviate swe fe Marea Shy oy Viola Ormonde 
TE PEST ain ea Neralel NG cele oie's cls slurs: i orwinlelatneisicigiateWieiaersn Richard Ross 
AP eRe et Saas osiniuls Reinvepinin Asie ec'cdingooname Norris Millington 
; Dr. Gaynor..... Mirae a nawatarsisleeic es se cable George Woodward 
4 Fred (Nicholle. oo. ccccccccsccccccisccsiccccevces Robert Strange 
. Ee WREUUREMEOUY oe crete civ’. clas vs 'cieitaiaisie'sieaess Margola Gilmore 
SLO CINE MLIEEM Yao! <)4/cidls\s«is/e/0)a\<iele(micle aja s\e\piais s\sialols Otto Kruger 
, Meee SA EAM Clap art ain'a/a\s\a nie’e miaigie. ¥'A.6. 6's eiaaly ecceiele Katherine Grey 
MER RL OMAT UN Selots A> 0 4.595.416, 4/010: 0/ee pig nib) e(4:6: 6)nisieletnip Dothea Fisher 
Mrs. ADDCPS. 6s <.s:0;0i0,6 50 by0/sie,0's.0ie\e) eiplejaid eieisle.s;eivio Nora O’Brien 
Miss Bailey........ eibislotelwinewis(:e olbheroialaietsietaiwiaiettaie Alice Haynes 
Mys.. Turner. osc. ceee nistalece alee Salsiniacn ..Grace Henderson 
4 Dr,5 DtaNtoNirs access oes Dasebe eeoaee 6 ..George Farren 
* Mrs. Brennan........... ia lahacd/aieths\etiisieteie(hie op aid Jennie Lamont 


Act I.—The Carmedy Home. Acts II., III. and IV.—A 
; Sanitorium in Connecticut for the Treatment of. Tubercu- 
¢ losis. ’ 


Eileen Carmody, eldest daughter of an Irish widower, 
is ordered into a sanitorium by the family physician 
who hopes thus to check the progress of the lung trouble 
with which she is afflicted. At the sanitorium she meets 
Stephen Murray, a young newspaperman, with whom, 
during the succeeding months, she falls deeply in love. 
Murray, responding to treatment, is ready to leave a 

few months later. On the eve of his departure Kileen 


s 
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confesses her love for him. He is grateful, but unre- 


sponsive. A few weeks later he visits the sanitorium 
and finds Eileen dying. She has lost all desire to live. 
Her only chance of lingering more than a few months 
happily is to have some new interest. Murray realizes 
that the sacrifice is up to him. He asks Eileen to marry 
him, professing a love he did not know he felt until he 
is in the midst of his confession. Then the thought of 
what her dying will mean to him so unnerves him that 
the girl reads her own doom in the expression of his 
eyes. He recovers control of his nerves and the play 


leaves them facing the future more hopefully than cir- 


cumstances warrant. 


“THE TITLE” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Arnold Bennett, _ 


produced by Richard G. Herndon, at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, November 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Tobin | Calwerss atscie «wisn eielarsieeiatatelvelsiale a are vel niets Robert Harrigan 
Hildegarde Culver: vsic .sweoccsasvicesceus cee Shiela Courtenay 
"TrAOtO iis. dove bis win vik meiaeielpiavatuteresm’e lenis, piats vielelelsieiviet Noel Tearle 
Mrs. Culyer: 52,20. +eeesee..Selene Johnson 
Mr. Culver......... woiniatelenctdiety Lumsden Hare 
Parlor Maid........ ++ee++...Agnes Atherton 
Mise [Bgarkey ciy;« sas tavanenepieces eaaader.em ace Emily Lorraine 
DSampcon.-Straighes cre clin elas «eisai ais) oiniatete le aloe Ernest Cossart 


Acts I., Il. and II[I.—Mr. Culver’s House in London. 
Staged by Lumsden Hare. 


John Culver, an English gentleman and minor politi- 
cian of note, is convinced that many shady reputations 
are being whitewashed by the government. Rich trades- 
men and others who have been generous in their dona- 
tions to the government or the political party in power 
have been placed on the title list as a reward. Finding 
himself offered a baronetcy he promptly refuses it, 
being backed up in his decision by his progressive son 
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§ and daughter. But Mrs. Culver’s social aspirations, 
coupled with a certain feminine diplomacy, force Culver 
finally to accept the title. 
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“ NATURE’S NOBLEMAN ” 


_A farcical comedy in three acts by Samuel Shipman and 


Clara Lipman, produced by William A. Brady, at the 
Apollo Theater, New York, November 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Aenea ait ta ler cajatsia:<ialersie « #'s'si0, 41,191 0:0.@ siojn'=\e e14.<15 bie Louis Mann 
Gals CUMAE ZION ea) alors) cia)at  0:s)0 <1n:010 e100 dieicia eie'aisinis Louise Beaudet 
SUPE Teenie ASLUE WET nts! oie1<(5\-'s\s\sis'vie(ninlolate\o's\o\vis\s\s(o\s1s 019) ste le.a John Roche 
PMO OS CB rIOR cr oy sis wieinis au v.0'e cisie's the bold, ites Sue McManamy 
Wr LuPwer LAID MR PISI-ELIAL! lo7 001s 5a) ofe: civics sersiaieiolaieiislsje,s}elaiajais-oceie,e Hans Hansen 
AC PES S SAN eteye i dain cate wens @a/acw'aid Ain niws oisie siais'e Helex Lowell 
MUGROREESTANGGo21d ac,015 bie’ ofs, sieleisis Sieie'siajelele Visio e/sicieie’s! Mary Brandon 
RSMTUO® “SORNGON igo ccs )s\0'0,<.0,0:0.016 vicibie eit/ain'a 6,a;0°s)s Morgan Wallace 
Josephine JOHNEON .....0ccccccvsocsenes aneeaaiet orate Allyn Gillyn 
P DOOM STIIOE so cars a: e1vielsip eldin,oie%e, sais e/eleisidieceieiaveieiss Leonard Doyle 
' Morgan Rockefeller Wells.........-.:.++00++ Clarke Silvernail 
UM Sara ae prot ata aia sale WileGralulewxaleinis <b lvls Vejen ea'etie Kenneth Lee 
Freda...... Bein teralni it Minin aie a le0.e1s1® ain pi ance awa a Frances Harland 


Acts I. and II.—Schnitzler’s Hotel. Acts III. and IV.— 
Foyer of the Hotel. Staged by Louis Mann. 


Carl Schnitzler (and dialect), running a tourist hotel 
in the Catskills, seeks to prevent his son from falling in 
love with a married woman. He doesn’t succeed. 


“THE VERGE” 


A drama in three acts by Susan Glaspell, produced by 
the Provincetown Players, at the Provincetown 
Theater, New York, November 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


AUERONY cevccssvocvecesee A FPP Se obcaurerea ..-Louis Hallet 
Barry Arch ens 203 oie s:4%:oa 50 eplorais:«dreeersisicheinioms Edward B. Reese 
AR RECS INES ee aiiie s/deisip © civ «0,010» sieip van a sv sjowia alee Jeanie Begg 
Claire (Mrs. Archer)..... SPA Geese Ree Margaret Wycherly 
Dick Demming...........0.. iat biethcesa aia mie aa ee Harold West 


Tom Edgeworthy........ Adhadtidebacnc tandotot Henry, O’Neill 
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Blizabeth . «).sjoslew isis neck w dlteca’ne oeiwle slejeheia cain dias +..»Marion 5 Berry 
TA ofall den, vaste ns arsine mocma ati ste brkiereatetnyat sieremiele vats Blanche Hays 
Dri Emmovis oie. Sceifeeuice ofiele dle asenircscliciacs Andrew Fraser 


Act I—In the Greenhouse. Act II.—In the Tower. Act 
Iil.—In the Greenhouse. 


“THE GREAT BROXOPP ” 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts by A. A. Milne, 
produced by Iden Payne and Lavarack, Inc., 
at the Punch and Judy Theater, New 
York, November 15, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Wancy- .BrOXOpp i 'a)cierete‘aaierel eps'orslnieieleleis (ate(sisinle/ere Pamela Gaythorne 
Maries os waa ole creel a riatete eetalpfalulale pints e's bieonse Marie Davenport 
Janden: Broxop ps: <7 06k /ckasesacce ain Vinwwanernd oe iem Iden Payne 
Benham? texas vad se Haneid ss Ae mame deers John M. Troughton 
ATC E Sires SR alnteis awiainivictelateivre loreal ah state vaSolara% sale tivolavereteeets Eula Guy . 
Honoria - FORGE 6.555 ens ce awsneawew dws euld sie Margaret Nybloc 
Jacke Broxdp pb sais eres eae sts em ewes lak erele Alfred Shirley 
Erie Tenterd it cin psic tials s0'sin)aacah's Med ola wrdoitaLe inte ‘....Betty Linley 
Sir, Roger: Tenterden. isc iscvetewscacesvesesce George Graham 
Nora: Field 2:3 vies vie ele ielalaeta sions oles eiplaiais meleis ’...Mary - Ricards 
Ronny \ Derwent i111.5 wdsaecsnwivieie tel ereiae « Kenneth Thomson 


Prologue—Broxopp’s Lodgings in Bloomsbury, London. 
Act I.—Den in Broxopp’s House, Queen’s Gate, London. 
Act I].—Hall in Broxopp’s Country Home. Act III.—Brox- 
opp’s Home in London. Staged by Iden Payne. 


James Broxopp is a flaring egotist with a passion for 
advertising. Buying an interest in an infants’ food he 
places it upon the market as “Broxopp’s Beans for 
Babies ” and eventually accumulates a fortune. Twenty 
years later his grown son, eager to marry the daughter 
of a nobleman, objects to being known as the original 
“Broxopp baby ” and induces his father to retire and 
change his name to Chilingham. The old man wilts in 
the country house atmosphere to which he is consigned 
until his wife, realizing his unhappiness, purposely per- 
mits certain sharpers to take away his fortune. Then 
Broxopp (now Chilingham) goes back to the modest 
apartment from which he started, puts “ Chilingham’s 
Cheese for Chickens ” on the market and is in a fair way 
of making another fortune when the play ends. 
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“THE MAN’S NAME” 


A drama, in three acts by Marjorie Chase and Eugene 
Walter, produced by A. H. Woods, at the Repub- 
lic Theater, New York, November 14, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


SM AUES ait alstsate aicietevenia Siaaje:¥°010% s'0i09 4b Slediaieicls eisieleiala T. Tamamoto 
DRELEs | RAE WIN) cia cip x o's) «1s )o/e ns! aieia/a's sim 0:9 aiers cece Dorothy Shoemaker 
WHA LAD) ESTE sa )niayeln a'aicie's) alajese #1a{dvip eves) eis viele o(sle o Felix Krembs 
FARE RAGED « wy'p eles lacie ajols eleinls wrarsistanicies wiete-o.si6/s Lowell Sherman 


Acts I., Il. and III.—In the Marvin Cabin, Colorado. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. ‘ 


Hal Marvin, a young writer of promise, is stricken 
with tuberculosis in his eastern home. His wife, young 
and attractive, knowing that he must be taken west if 
his life is to be saved, meets the crisis by borrowing 


three thousand dollars from her former employer, Mar- 


shall Dunn, a publisher, and, in a manner of speaking, 
gives herself as security. Dunn follows the Marvins to 
Colorado, finds Marvin’recovered and Mrs. Marvin still 
attractive. He seeks to resume his friendly relations 
with the wife, is repulsed, arouses the suspicions of the 
husband and is finally brought to an acknowledgment 
of the truth. Marvin, being of a mind to kill Dunn, 
decides to do no more than “ brand him as the rat he is,” 
which he does by shooting the publisher in the hand. 
Then he forgives Mrs. Marvin and returns to his writing. 


» “ EVERYDAY ” 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers, produced 
by Mary Kirkpatrick, at the Bijou Theater, 
New York, November 16, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Judge Nolan. .........sccccccccccseccsovienses Frank Sheridan 
Pennie Nolatis sc. ..ciccssccccccvececiecestcece sie Minnie Dupree 
Phyllis Nolan.........cscesesssescescoces Tallulah Bankhead 
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Mra, Raymond... cesaccsecuneseeaecvnrens ~+.Lucille Watson 
May Raymond........-- alate .»-Mary Donnelly 
To D.. Ragmond’s ccc: coens scnrereisaevs malcn Don Burroughs 
John McFarlane. « oicccsicsiecieslac belslee dbaiesieloeie'ses Henry Hull 


Acts I., Il. and III.—The Living Room in Judge Nolan’s 
Home. A Small Town in the Middle West. Staged by 
Miss Crothers. 


Phyllis Nolan, nineteen, is sent in charge of a chap- 
eron for a tour of Europe that extends over a period of 
two years. The chaperon happens to be a superior sort 
of intellectual who gives Phyllis an entirely new outlook 
upon life. Returning to the everyday affairs of her 
home in Missouri, Phyllis is shocked to find it the ugly, 


gold and plush affair it is. The discovery also that her 


father is a domineering and bigoted type of successful 
politician, her mother a pathetic little brow-beaten 
woman, and that she (Phyllis), is expected to marry 
the state’s political boss is also more or less disturbing. 
For a time Phyllis tries to readjust herself to the old 


conditions, but finally revolts, delivers herself of a 


new declaration of independence and marries the son of - 


the town butcher, a wounded warrior back from France 
and the only honest idealist among them. 


“ZIEGFELD MIDNIGHT FROLIC” 


A revue in two acts, music and lyrics by Gene Buck and 
Dave Stamper, produced by Florenz Ziegfeld, 
on the roof of the New Amsterdam Theater, 
New York, November 17, 1921. 


Principals engaged — 


Will Rogers Carletta Ryan 
Leon Errol Gloria Foy 
Carl Randall Muriel Stryker 
Alexander Grey Athea 

Carlos and Inez Shaw Sisters 


Staged by Leon Errol. 
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“MARIE ANTOINETTE ” 


A drama in three acts by “ Edymar,” produced at the 
Playhouse, New York, November 22, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


omigiNeWieg Kang Of France s..s'<iecicioc'sts sive asanelcale Fred Eric 
Joseph II., Emperor of Austria,..........0.. Walter Ringham 
PVC MRE OO PICATIG 0) 0\0\5 o.01:) swie.e’ sve! a! si eharcle. os s0ials $6 afere Douglas Wood 
PeuAt ASE Person. vec oaessicnciuivie sis casees's Pedro de Cordoba 
(OCTET: COAr OSCE RED GA CERT STATO DROCD EE nas ae Basil West 
RCM RIE aisle GialeiniSin’e!s ve o's vie «4 e14,n/0i¢ Gls sisie aians'n Herbert Ashton 
RAMP TR tate ielaineinisia: 9) cinic yn \e/a/cie 08 oie.0'ab a, simian John. Cromwell 
EseCANUCATiaterelste Colate'(s/a/ulsloie\ainicicis ove eisiaiersi esl eaiereleiete le Rexford Kendrick 
LOST 182.56 JAB ep oe REGO DNRC OD CEE eaA Boo H. Paul Doucet 
ABER eR. a ag neo. cto 3 e\6 aia,e ain, wi ale nlecsingaie.¥/9 Craig Ellis 
PEPE Teas cis vin pisinie's sien ashes ee S00 se ne alee. Austin Huhan 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France............. Grace George 
Madania Ges Gonlisg «<2 «cis, ns:s,a.6is eleccisin.s sais aie « Harda Daube 
Countess“de Noailles.... cccscscccsecessctces Florence Edney 
Princess de Lamballeeie as 00s ccciniecccecescvies sage Bettie Wales 
De Beauvert Agies Dunphy 
Louis, Duke of Normandy, the Dauphin.......: Jack Grattan 
Marie Therese, the Princess Royal............++ Lorna Valare 
Madame’ MOnchy.. cscs sa sccecicncstccc.cnsecccicce Frances Young 
Swiss Guards...........00. Roy Adams and Henri de State. 
RTGB OLE rsaisieto sinis sisson «ses.+H. W. Rathke and Victor La Salle 
Tirewomen........-s0e+ Jean Eastman, Floria de Martimprey 


and Jane Page 


Act I.—Marie Antoinette’s Bedchamber in the Petit Tri- 
anon, 1777. ‘‘The Queen Dances.’”’ Act II.—Gardens of the 
Trianon. ‘‘The Queen Gambles.’’ Act III.—The Queen’s 
Antechamber in the Palace of Versailles. Some Years Later. 
“The Queen Pays.” Staged by Grace George and John 
Cromwell. 


A slightly altered historical account of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s friendship for and with Count Axel Fersen, 
divided into three acts in which (I) “The Queen Dances,” 
and flirts with the count, who is much too noble to add 
fuel to the flames of scandal already started; (II) “ The 
Queen Gambles,” playing faro recklessly and losing mil- 
lions of francs when Fersen continues to advise her to 
remain true to the vacillating and shallow-pated Louis 
XVI, and (III) “ The Queen Pays,” bartering with the 


revolutionists to sacrifice her own life if they will save 


- Louis and her children. Thus she goes direct from Ver- 
_ sailles to the guillotine, 
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A melodrama in four acts by William Gillette, from a 
story by Howard E. Morton, produced by Charles 
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“THE DREAM MAKER” 


Frohman, Inc., at the Empire Theater, 
New York, November 21, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Cherishing a tender memory of Marian Bruce’s mother, 
with whom he was once in love, Dr. Paul Clement seeks 
out the daughter at a seaside resort near New York. He 
finds her, with her husband away, surrounded by a gang — 
of blackmailing crooks who are planning to trap her 
into a compromising situation and then force her to buy 
Dr. Paul, who is a little like an aging 
Sherlock Holmes, determines to protect Marian, and 
after the blackmailers have sprung their traps he suc- 
ceeds in twisting them into such knots they are glad to. 


their silence. 


++++.William Morris 

»Myrtle Tannehill 
+..-Frank Morgan 
Harry E. Humphrey 


Charles Frederick Farrar..... 
Rena Farrar......sse.0e 
Geoffrey Cliffe. . 
Finch. Larsen... 


Mrs. Kenneth Bruce..........seeess .+.Miriam Sears 
Davo! Bruee@s vcs isevisiucie eis <ocin Saielcwnisieicieeiaiateis wiseis Charles Laite 
Nore iW. gin wissen aioinia atinoe tale a sas Cb eltaial meal (accie Savio ate Marie Haynes 
Drojbaal, Clementi oieccessemnniacesanacay William Gillette 
Broke W ateoteacsas,cndislasre sn cnet awiaalaacenete Arthur J. Wood 
Joseph G:? Bates. ccccctdccccnwueet eal tetee Arthur Ebenhack 


Acts I., II. and III. and the Second Scene of Act IV.— 
Living Room of the Bruce Cottage. First Scene of Act 
IV.—Parlor of the Farrar Cottage. The Action is Laid at a 
Seaside Resort Not Far From New York. Staged by David 
Burton. 


confess and escape. 
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“SUZETTE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Roy Dixon, 
music by Arthur Gutman, produced by the 
Suzette Producing Company, at the Princess 
Theater, New York, November 24, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 

PADIS ETL care! ofa oiaislb e\elstaiere eerwiss 6 ...John Cherry 
..-Frank Lalor 
-Marie Astrova 
Marjorie Booth 


Max Kalman. ...Victor Morley 
Paul Huntley.. ames R. Marshall 
MAO ESV DOMA 2-0 9 Fao) <p alcielasolors cits a nro.cisle dices Carola Parson 


Act I—A Montmartre Cafe, Paris. (Evening.) Act II.— 
A Garden Party, Deauville. (Next Evening.) 


Suzette, a flower girl, fascinates Paul Huntley, an 
American millionaire, when they meet in a Montmartre 
café. From there they go to a garden party at Deau- 
ville where Tony, the comic waiter, arrives disguised 
as a Turk, and Suzette substitutes for a missing prima 


donna. 


“THE WILDCAT” 


A Spanish music drama in three acts by Manuel Penella, 
produced by John Cort, at the Park Theater, 
New York, November 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Solem. sla natlecicjciste rd els dase Sele sina ee vetevoene Dorothy South 
Sena Frasquita.......ccccccccvcesscscscessscsvece Vera Ross 
Lola cls cee neccevecicdesesesaccescesesnsis Grace Hamilton 
Father Anton.....ccccccecccsveccorcerverce W. H. Thompson 
UAEHOL s cloreste sie alsleialeis cle ale ¥.die Sie nine bieislaicis'siepais 60: ered) Sam Ash 
1 fone) (FOG GOB C DONE CCDC OOCOOEE LOCO OCODUL Carlos Villarias 
GBP eLeS re pe sieves picts s\e a e1cis,eleioieiacaiele'einlowlate si nieteye Max Gonzales 
Gps wa civ eect es vevieenee a aral bid) qhagaia ie agers Wiateleieis Louise Barnolt 
Juanillo, the “‘Wild Cat’’......ccecescecsesceee Marion Green 
Gipsy Dancers.........-- Conchita Piquer and Pilar Torralba 
A SREP HST A so, anc wes ctiees wet eeeve ne tis ence rem Russell Ash 
AB Wower Seller.cccccciccscsscscccsevvssogss Conchita Piquer 
BL Peano... cccecsscsiccesescvcveseecs Oliver T. McCormick 


Als aaCieniecisavacescnwcessscsenvese Biles Teck Fred Rogers 
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Act I.—The Macareno’s Farmhouse near Seville. (An 
Afternoon in Summer.) Act II.—Scene 1—Patio of the 
Macareno’s House in Seville. (The Following Sunday.) 
Scene 2—Interior of the ‘‘Plaza de Toros” in Seville. (The 
Same Afternoon.) Act III.—Scene 1—The Macareno’s Farm- 
house at Night. (Two Weeks Later.) Scene 2—A Cave 
in the Mountains. The Hiding Place of the ‘‘Wild Cat.” 
(The Same Evening.) Time—Present. Place—Andalusia, 
Spain. Staged by Manuel Penella. 


Juanillo, called “ The Wildcat,” by the neighbors who 


had seen him sneaking down from his bandit cave in the 
mountains to sing love songs to Solea, was a good young 
man-until he was unjustly jailed for having killed a man 
in a duel. In love with Solea, a gipsy, he refuses to 
give her up to Rafael, a toreador, even though he cannot 
marry her himself. Rafael, being reckless, is killed in 
the bullring and Solea dies of grief, whereupon Juanillo 
comes for the girl’s body and bears it away to his cave. 
Pursued by Solea’s friends, the bandit bids one of his 
own men shoot him through the heart and dies embraced 
by the cold arms of his true love’s corpse. 


“THE WIFE WITH THE SMILE” AND 
“ BOUBOUROCHE ” 


A tragi-comedy in two acts by Denys Amiel and Andre 
Obey, and a farce in two acts by Georges Court- 
eline, adapted from the French by Ruth Livy- 
ingstone, produced by the Theater Guild, 
at the Garrick Theater, New York, 

November 28, 1921. 


“THE WIFE WITH THE SMILE” 


Cast of characters — 


Mares) “Betid etisics.cr,0jsisia.5. ata niapetetae gti vl diab eae Blanche Yurka 
Margtierit@iPrevotin sles siseicdunemeresenlee aaah Catherine Proctor 
Mime. Lebas.....0..0..ceserserccsrecsocces Katherine Clinton 
Eugénic.........seeseceeeceeteveeeeenees Jeanne Wainwright 
Gabrielle nisateny sscalaseisisae-sras[erdaenan es mente Maud Brooks 
MZ| (Bewdlet:;\cu's,s cletele mtsreiviets i pintelereitis Baier clersiete nisteresait Arnold Daly 
Me Lebasuas:cosenrencceatee see SRP SR sisa's Willard Bowman 
Jacques Dauzatiss csw.cekcact Sih ira aire wae om -Edwin R. Wolfe 
AvClerk2%. Vs. gon mews oesvece Cebuee vue ve Wie cite Philip Loeb 


Staged by Frank Reicher. 


ee 
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© 
“ BOURBOUROCHE ” 


Cast of characters — 
IBaUbOnTOGHE wisn cits scleicsin'a cledidies Cale cciioeawcens Arnold Daly 


++.--J. Monte Crane 
ANGE sales veils se 'ee's .--Robert ‘Donaldson 


BORE eccterefarsiclerdiclate'siccstalels s cle’e e's edie ve cleies oeieiea cts Carl Anderson 
PROLAUN Gre lelel ata eeseleleinaisinaiss sloe res clue es Edwin R. Wolfe 
la WepeAaxG mrerctecteieisiscin ccs suisjciets calewie cele s eae Willard Bowman 
PEEL or teisertulats sickle aicicctorsteis sci cine one emeeee Philip _ Loeb 
CASH EE ttanciieiciemisicisraiseisieicieantie va ee eee here Katherine Clinton 


Staged by Philip Moeller. 


“ The Wife With the Smile ” is Mme. Beudet, who has 
been bedevilled into a state of nerves by her husband, 
a small-town bully given to boasting of his commercial 
success and smacking his lips over vulgar stories. He 
also has a joking way of flourishing an unloaded re- . 
volver and snapping it at the cavity in which his brains 
should be lodged to illustrate what he would do should 
his wife ever deceive him. After a particularly irritat- 
ing scene Mme. Beudet loads the revolver and awaits 


the “accident ” that will blow off her hated husband’s 


silly head. She later repents, but before she can recover 
the gun, M. Beudet, up to his old jokes, suddenly changes 
his mind, levels it at her and pulls the trigger. The 
bullet misses the lady and smashes a mirror. A family 
reconciliation follows. ‘“ Boubouroche” is the story of 
a kindly old simpleton whose sponging friends and 
trusted mistress deceive him with impunity. 


“HER SALARY MAN” 


A comedy farce in three acts by Forrest Rutherford, 
produced by John Cort, at the Cort Theater, 
New York, November 28, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


A Bellboy Mae Washburne 
TTS MING rd AUS RB ODO Oe COCECRIOODT DD DIOR OC an H. B. Thomas 
“Sponge”’ Dudley Clement 
Montaine Grey........sscsscevecevevscrsserseecs Hedley Hall 


Dick Barryisess «civcveccciesssaccsencecencs Thomas E, Jackson 
Mrs, Sophie Perkins. 001.6600 900ss9000009% Edna May Oliver 
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Emily Sladen..........+ -ea»--Ruth Shepley 
John Brown—‘‘Bunny”’ A. H. Van Buren 
George Hunter........ .. Will Deming 
Drusilla Willis... 


Jessie Van Alstyne. .....s.csccccccsesccsvocs ope Sutherland 
Mrs. Warton Van Alatyné......ccsecsereccecers -_ 
Franklyn Willis. .0.....ssssssesuce eaais dreisern e's ee Donald Hall 
Patterson Pomeroy.....ssescsescsesees sinnt Mak So Donald Call 
PS MABE dd ious aiecn arenes kcbisieta t o:0 0 eas earnCetawielscara-sielotons vince Nina Gleason 


Act I.—Semi-Lounging Room Between Two Suites on 
Second Floor of a Southern California Hotel. Act I.— 
Library in the Franklyn Home. (Five Months Later.) Act 
III.—Emily’s Boudoir in the Willis Home. (The Same 
Evening.) Staged by Harry Andrews. 


Emily Sladen, willed to the care of a comic aunt 
until she (Emily) is safely married, announces her will- 
ingness to “hire” a husband, and pay him so much a 
year if he will marry her and then keep away from her. 
A reporter overhears Emily, prints the story and immedi- 
ately the place is overrun with applicants. Walking into 
the lobby of her hotel, and mistaking “ Bunny ” Brown, 
a rich bachelor who is a fellow guest, for one of her 
would-be husbands, Emily practically proposes to him, 
is accepted and the marriage performed according to 
agreement. Five months later, however, “ Bunny” is 
back. He has returned his “salary ” and, being in love, 


is of a mind to demand his marital rights, which, after 


a series of comedy complications, he successfully accom- 
plishes. 


“KIKI? 


A comedy farce in three acts, adapted from the French 
of Andre Picard by David Belasco, produced by 
David Belasco, at the Belasco Theater, 

New York, November 29, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Victor Ronald: Svs vans vies ieles visti aaeiais Sam B. Hardy 
Baron’ Rapp y o4\0:5% sc; ve da slvlemalanietien oe ve eRe Max Figman 
Briler a Vsvsdvesd. caceuvenes Ram tw ES «-Thomas Findlay 
VOL sccsv a hadaele vos exh Seager Ree Renee ET Sidney Toler 


DHDBEET cas esloeeie caret oe wenn hielee'Gh.t sy sick aero Saxon 
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Adolphe...... ataiRislpie\e iss oit's.c\eie'sin aie) siein bic dele sel Thomas Mitchell 
GEHG ML G ato Pama a cae otels cesta cate nite Harry Burkhardt 
PI RUAOIES Tato en oie oinie’es Siete s sine eis sien since oe Arline Fredricks 
BOTS te saratarstatsis isi sciaeis «csieikijais caee aaa clejeohas Pauline Moore 
Susanne pat xtpdinl ins simpy Sala aceistuorcineists a. ie er Rae states Florence Lee 
(ELSE Siig fr tah 58 CORES BORE ee ees Gertrude Bond 
Marcel Inet iattNial s plalole S/eie:s ew his’ Biclsye sie etav'd. a slew cabs Mignon Ranseer 
ML OCU ei aals de cele te leles ois « ecati tol elaervinn ane Aap atone Jean Scott 
The LOYD BYES On OP BSCE IC eee cate Frances Kyle 

dpratpeleraieth sleiateidie'ctelols(o/cios siatala'e win Gie aie ve weintslatece Lenore Ulric 


Act I.—Renal’s Office in the ‘Follies Monplaisir’? Music 
Hall. The Door Being Open, Kiki Drifts In. Act II.—A 
Week Later. The Drawing Room in Renal’s Apartment— 
From Which Kiki is Requested to Drift Out. Act IfI.—A 
Few Hours Later. A Room in the Same Apartment is Made 
the Scene of Kiki’s Last Stand When Renal Returns at 
Midnight From Supper. Kiki Explains Herself. The Scenes 
of the Episodes in the Vagrant Life of Kiki Are Laid in 
Paris. Staged by David Belasco. 


Kiki (pronounced “ Keeky”) is a Parisian gamine 
who becomes infatuated with the manager of the music 
hall in which she is sometimes employed. She worships 
him from afar so long as she can stand it, and then 
forces her way into his office. When his assistants try 
to eject her she bites and scratches. Finally, amused by 
her persistence, the manager takes her to dinner and later 
to his apartment. She is deeply grateful, but when he 
tries to kiss her she resumes her kicking. For ten days 
Kiki refuses to be dislodged, even when the manager’s 
divorced wife is ready to return to him, and when force 
is resorted to she contrives to simulate catalepsy so 
perfectly even the physicians are fooled. Her later 
confession of love, pathetically linked with the story 
of her life on the streets, through all of which she has 
managed to keep herself “ good,” induces the manager 
to accept her love. 
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“THE VARYING SHORE ” 


A drama in a prologue, three acts and an epilogue by 
Zoe Akins, produced by Sam H. Harris, at the Hud- 
son Theater, New York, December 5, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


LAUTW Sy vn'e vig wanes nie Weyaie'aatelcre me Nielebine eilintot ate «...-Sylvia Gough 
Marie ...Margot Rieman 
Roger ---Harris Gilmore 
Tom..... .-Donald Bethune 
Larry: Sturgis: 626 .cicjev venice nai eavicls.c's vile Charles Francis 
The Ghost of Madame Leland............-... Elsie Ferguson 
Garreth . Treadway... isis ticks scaled sicreieweleeelevie a gain Paul Everton 
An Englishman: jisosices + a/c cee dw wales vasisins oleate Herbert Evans 
FLOterd scp ainwalvicie cists velabinm a aaraoiitreldest rented Geraldine O’Brien 
RiGhard ress cjbcs ajalsicivta,pinis by giarares pictnja o penteysiaia aigiiratdatecaie Rollo Peters 
Madame Leland (Julie Venable)..........+.- Elsie Ferguson 
Vernon: Bairds sac csiece catia css aha siedemticmau ia Clyde North 
WAG cc cb scee cleus taps cit ese esp cade eiste sie Blythe Daly 
Joe) sRelan ds Sip/aiaiejeisien sore siniorete eile Walgiceniee vaisieaien James Crane 
TOM sreatseri ener Disicieloualeieicle wiemarttwereta iain Charles Baldwin 
DUDLLO a cis eiptotaiate a ieit sao /sfardyalvisini ciate’ teleis tielocalniaialets arcrea Elsie Ferguson 
Governor = Veriable: iss a .as.c cin orttas eleven s alte nalos Wright Kramer 
Folin Carricon ys ssi aecisiainie seiemetegeeisies waitress Rollo Peters 
Maras» Variables ic's.s:0'snsge ot sceo ie wala vs aiaieiate enn Midis Maidel Turner 
William’ Blevins ii emasive!careciree sinwie steele ears Norman Houston 
THUG ViedablOs aia ca ciclccoaslaime cite Ceiiee Nise tel hoe cis Elsie Ferguson 


The Prologue—At Monte Carlo. Time—Today. Act I.— 
Madame Leland’s Suite, Paris. Time—1870. Act II.—Joe 
Leland’s Country Place Near New York. Time—1859. Act 
III.—Governor Venable’s Home, Richmond, Virginia. Time 
—1847. The Epilogue—Same as the Prologue. Time— 
Today. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


The ghost of Mme. Leland, who has died the night 
before, reappears to her last lover, Larry Sturgis, as he 
sits sipping coffee in a hotel garden at Monte Carlo and 
seeks pleasantly to explain, if not to justify, the life 
she has led. It has been a life in which she has died 
many times, she says, so that her real death came as a 
sort of benediction. As she recalls the important crises 
in her life they are re-enacted. First she is forty, and 
sacrifices the life she was leading in Paris that her son’s 
name may not be smirched. Then she is thirty and living 
outside New York with her first lover, Joe Leland. Again 
she sacrifices herself that Joe may marry respectably 
and well. Finally she is a girl of sixteen, in love with 


John Garrison, who is the father of her child. But 
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rather than see him give up his career to make her an 
6c 
“honest woman,” she runs away — and starts upon the 


g career the prologue saw ended in Monte Carlo. 

4 “THE HAND OF THE POTTER” 

A A tragedy in four acts by Theodore Dreiser, produced 
__ by the Provincetown Players, at the Provincetown 


Theater, New York, December 5, 1921. 


a hale 


Cast of characters — 

“i Aaron Berchansky..... tie eidialsiv'eiaieie vie -Nathaniel Freyer 
" Rebecca.. osha Rubinstein 
. Masha - Dorothy Sawyer 


Rae. -Esther Stockton 
Joe.... «eee+-Lutha J. Adler 
MEAROTO is eicighile se ads ssc delcvcseestiisccceeeds Pag! Jones 
Esther (Mrs. Greenbaum)............. seeeeeeeesJane March 
Tillie Greenbaum.......... Walesieiowal see ee ..Mary Stephens 


Kittie Neafie......cccccesccccccscccccsesecces Millie Beland 
Mrs. John Neafie...........seeesseeeee0-+---Amelie Barleon 


George Greenbaum...... socvcccesceecccsccseeMilton J. Bernd 
Mia. Whergeh o.oo ccs sce cocececnsesseccs-Oarah Fishman 
Mrs. McHugh.........c.esseseeveeeseeeeeeesConway Sawyer 
Bid Ose CMOHUGHs orcs ccacsisioces sie cessesiess ..Beatrix Loughran 
Rutger B. Miller (District Attorney)..........Harold McGee 
Emil’ Daubenspeck........0ccsscccccseees ».»-Alexander Boije 
Foreman of the Grand Jury..............¢...H. B. Kroeger 
Clerk of the Grand Jury...........eeeeee. Francis H, Valtair 


Thomas Bush (An Expressman)..........-...Harry Gottlieb 
Samuel Elkas (A Landlord)..................Lutha J. Adler 
$ UUSGSE PUMA irs ceases aise dieaesee sapeccvescasessDillie Rudell 
; Ed. Armsby (Reporter)......... sesesceeseee-James Meighan 
; Stephen Leach (Reporter)...................Ernest Freeman 
Dennis Quinn (Reporter)........... waicdemcsccdeek ep Sey Merlin 
Officer Thomas McKagg.....-cccccccccscccocccors John . Ferris 
; McGranahan (Detective)..... sececsvecesees Patrick Barnum 
7] Wallstein (Detective) ...........02-+++e++e++-+Luigio Balestro 
Acts I. and II.—Berchansky’s Home on the Upper East 
Side of New York. Act III.—Grand Jury Room. Act IV.— 
Furnished Room in Lower East Side Rooming House. 


i 
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“THE FAIR CIRCASSIAN ” 


A romantic comedy in four acts by Gladys Unger, pro- 
duced by Miss Newell, at the Republic Theater, 
New York, December 6, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
His Excellency, Prince Mirza Fatoullah Khlan...Claude King 


Moussa Beg...icsvecccervescersecverevcreses John H. Brewer 
Tamael Beg... scccvccccvcsscccsecsscesce Berkley Huntington 
TORID OB Sein’ isinie comiwiereisinio,o(ein ages Waleed etelatdiedeys Robert Fischer 
Bia lAieiere sidinio wale viktela'e; cores sivialwca ataalaretsiniets w Sisjeraje ete c/stote John Smith 
H. R. H., The Prince Regent......cccseccceses Louis Wolheim 
Lord Ripley sis'c:o.v.cis'oo 0.0/0 nitisieie wicierasiaiefelelo a's Stanley Hewlett 
Loed's OLGELY aco vielaissls! storeloniosasielcmb em sietaie wateteierane Henry Carvill 
The Hon. Claude Faulconhurst........-.ssseee0e Dennis King 
Mix, LPI OMNOS. db aaiies is Ureavcwac can taukines telnet Ecblin Gayer 
ThesHen..sGharles: Hillis ciaisas'aeaeae:e'ssoeleies eso /ciars Harry Green 
Capt. Richard Wingham........0..eeeeeeeres Messenger Bellis 
Portleights:<ic6cinwicicssinis,ci0cvscweaicieclepisivs seveies ota Roy Cochran 
TOIDDGis abidsclenita soomsainecles sewareuae iianhesras William Nelson 
SOMME snr tis oa ededeeneenatn vieie(oias alvin aidiaresa Gilbert Rooney 
The Duchess of Darlington..............05. Kathleen Molony 
Lead ys: OLtery ie-5<)cic cia iaae «/mieiaiaeibihjeejaleiaiein, elaimlOniesiejei eum Ethel Dane 
The Hon. Georgina Faulconhurst.....essssseseeeees Fay West 
Lady ; Blandich..<...e0sces estes puctecess Nellie Graham-Dent 
Miss Priscilla Hart........ oer ee rere Helene Sinnott 
DOLR vig din victierhie Wainieigion nines eininiea bse om alee wiaiy Margaret Mower 


Act I.—A Reception Room in the East Wing of Lord 
Ottery’s House in London. A Foggy Day in April. + Act 
II.—A Reception Room in the West Wing of Lord Ottery’s 
House in London. A Bright Morning in June. Act III.— 
The Same, the Same Evening. Act IV.—A Room in the 
Persian Ambassador’s House in London. The Next After- 
noon. Period—1819. Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


The first Persian ambassador to the English court in 
1819, Prince Mirza Fatoullah Khlan, brings as a gift 
from the shah to the king a ‘beautiful slave girl, Zora. 
Finding that the king is a bit balmy, he decides to trans- 
fer the gift to the prince regent. Balked in this, because 
the English law frowns upon harems, he thinks some of 
keeping Zora for himself. But the girl learns that she 
is technically free so long as she remains on English 
soil and eludes him — only to return to him when she 
realizes how much nicer he is than any of the English- 
men she meets. 
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“BOUGHT AND PAID FOR” 


A drama in four acts by George Broadhurst, revived by 
William A. Brady, at the Playhouse, New 
York, December 7, 1921v 


Cast of characters — 


RO Reve fl OE» 518 6-450 odin su cis vistore w wigisies pia-wiaeie Charles Richman 
RANTES) ALON clcic olsle lev victt vnc’ lowe eevaie's c's Capt. Wm. Harrigan 
(OUST NG. CRUG SC COD a AO CCUD ACBL DO SO RECA Mert armen Allen Atwell 
VERRARIR SINE oinos oie sec see maineeelewed seme Helen MacKellar 
MADNYAPEAAING Dalc:ciajsio's a écivle eee se sige Web's ses Marie Nordstrom 
SRC BORIIPSENP cela total taigisie)d's diet «ewe erase ea Calvigic ue ea dss Katya Prevon 


Act I,—Robert Stafford’s Apartments. Act II.—Mrs. 
Stafford’s Boudoir. Act IIlI—Same as Act II. Act IV.— 
James Gilley’s Flat. Place—New York City. Time—The 
Present. Staged by John Cromwell. 


Robert Stafford, falling in love with Virginia Blaine, 


a telephone operator, marries her and takes her to his 


expensive apartments to live, Robert being excessively 
wealthy. He is a fine man with but one besetting sin. 


He will drink, and when he drinks he is a brute. The 


night he announces that his wife is his, because he 
‘bought and paid for her, and breaks down the door to 


her bedroom after she has tried to keep him out, she 
leaves him and goes back to work as a shopgirl. In 
time, Robert, repentant and reformed, finds her out and 
they are reunited. 


“ ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” 


A melodrama in four acts by Paul Armstrong, based on 
an O. Henry short story, “A Retrieved Reformation,” 
revived by George C. Tyler, at the Gaiety 
Theater, New York, December 8, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Handlers... .scsevsccocccessesccccsccccssyese Harold Hartsell 
Binithe sachs sese piecect ccenrnsaws sleals;ere%eleiniate Archie Curtiss 
Blickendolfembach........sccceccecsccceccseesveees Emil Hoch 
DOyle. vinnie cewialee sob ccccvccesccgecccecccones Emmett Corrigan 
Bill, Avery. ..0..r.sececcccccccecsvcccecesveces Edmund Elton 
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Mra. Webster. 00. seviseesenscmianee Pets +«.e.-Mary Boland 
Mrs. Moore......++eee- fee steers Distelaiste ..Grace Henderson 
Robert Fay, Lieut.-Gov. of New York .. William Ingersoll 
Rose: Lanes: catetants acaueceeee Margalo Gillmore 
“Blinky’ Davis’... sccsecwscsince ..-Edward Wonn 
“Dick the Rat’ .-..J. J. Hyland 
Lee Randall... ...-Otto Kruger 
Red . Joelyan ss oi vcccivan occa es oealitaiet es aiduaicas Earle Brown 
Will¥am | Lanes e\ecevis's/thoisie ae cit eisiazeiaitetsia Wvicl oleae George Farren 
Bobby Lanee a eiccic sicescccies tie cloccceesiseveecs Andrew Lawlor 
Kitty: Danes picccnn aves vaarinte sstek oe dle saraatfor Lorna Volare 
ASBank: O60 o) causs stems ac seae eerie en aan John Kennedy 


Act I.—Warden’s Office, Sing Sing Prison, New York. . 
Act II.—Parlor in Hotel at Albany, New York. Act III.— 
Assistant Cashier’s Office, First National Bank, Springfield, 
Tl. Act IV.—Interior of Bank. Time—Present. Staged by 
Hugh Ford. 


Lee Randall, a gentleman safe breaker, is released 
from Sing Sing through the influence of the lieutenant- 
governor’s daughter, Rose Lane, whom he had befriended. 
Determined to go straight Randall (alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine) fights off his tempting crook friends and eludes the 
police, who are unable to break down his perfect alibi 
— until the little daughter of his employer gets herself 
locked in the bank vault. Then Jimmy risks re-arrest 
by opening the vault. The detective sees him, but turns 
his back. And Jimmie marries Rose. 


“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER ” 


An opera bouffe in three acts, music by Oscar Straus, 
libretto, based on Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the 
Man,” by R. Bernauer and L. Jacobson, English 
version by Stanislaus Stange, revived by 
‘the Messrs. Shubert, at the Century 
Theater, New York, Decem- 
ber 12, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Nadina Popoff, Daughter of Col. Popoff......... Tessa Kosta 
Aurelia Popoff, Her Mother...........seeeees Mildred Rogers 
Mascha, .Aurelia’s Cousin. scr. vewcus aces cle Virginia O’Brien 


Lieutenant Bumerli, ‘‘The Chocolate Soldier’’...Donald Brian 
Captain Massakroff, of the Bugarian Army....Detmar Poppen 
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Loukay Popoft’s: Servant.:.)...ce.e<scesdes sce Beauton O’Quinn 
Stephen, Popoff’s Servant............ Jay Carlton McCormack 
Col. Kasimer Popoff, of the Bulgarian Army..John Dunsmure 
Major Alexius Spiridoff, of the Bulgarian Army, 
betrothed to Nadina............... John Humbird Duffey 
Act I.—Scene—Nadina’s Sleeping Apartment in Popoff’s 
House. Act II.—Scene—Gardens of Popoff’s House. Act 
III.—Scene—Same as Act II. Sunset. Time—1885. Place— 
Near the Dragoman Pass, Bulgaria. 


Lieut. Bumerli, a professional soldier escaping cap- 


_ ture by the Bulgarians while he is fighting with the 


Serbs, climbs the trellis and hides himself in the sleep- 
ing room of Nadina Popoff, daughter of Col. Popoff of 
the Bulgarians. Completely exhausted, he also goes to 
sleep there. Likewise he falls in love with Nadina, and 
she with him. There are complications attending his 


_ concealment, and later, when the war is over and he is 


recognized, he has some little difficulty lying himself 
into the good graces of his prospective father-in-law. 


“THE MOUNTAIN MAN” 


_ A comedy in three acts by Clare Kummer, produced by 


Charles L. Wagner, at the Maxine Elliott The- . 
ater, New York, December 12, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Wellington, a Servant of the Delaneys’....Lawrence Eddinger 


Mary Vaughan, Aaron’s Cousin by Marriage..... Lucia Moore 
Enlte, Her (Daughter << o.vsjse 6 e'sie's viveleie cise Marjorie Kummer 
Virginia Delaney, Her Sister.........-.sseeeeeee Grace Reals 
Aaron Winterfield, From High Mountain, Heir to the 
Winterfield Estate. ........ccessessesees Sidney Blackmer 
Major Miles McCloud, Del’s Uncle.............+.. Fred Karr 
Carey, a Distant Connection of Aaron’s....... Chester Morris 
Delaney McCloud, ‘‘Del’’........-+--++. Catherine Dale Owen 
Jess, a Mountainecer.......csccccccrccsecesees George Fawcett 
Laura Bayne, a Neighbor........+.2e+eseeeees Marion Abbott 
Stephen Bayne.......cserscesees mite divia trata pases Leonard Rowe 
General Verterin, a French Army Officer..... E. J. DeVarney 


Scenes 1 and 2—Parlor of the Delaney Home, Laurel, 
Va. Scene 3—The Hall of Aaron Winterfield’s Home at 
Winterfield, Va. Scene 4—Same as Scene 1. Scene 5— 
Aaron’s Cabin on High Mountain. Staged by Clare Kummer 
and Edward Elsner. 
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Aaron Winterfield, a Virginia mountaineer, inherits 
the fortune his pappy spurned and is brought down from 
the hills into a Virginia town to take his place at the 


head of the family. There he finds a mess of relatives 


planning to marry him to a dimly distant kin, Delaney 
McCloud, just returned from Paris. Aaron doesn’t mind 
marrying, seeing he immediately takes a fancy to the 
girl, but when he hears that there is another gentleman 
waiting for her to return to France his temper rises. He 
feels like killin’, he says, and he allows he will go to 
France where killin’ is legal, the war having just started. 
Returned from the front three years later Aaron is a 
hero and glad to find out he was mistaken about the girl 
and her French admirer. 


“THE IDLE INN” 


A folk tale in three acts by Peretz Hirshbein, adapted 
by Isaac Goldberg and Louis Wolheim, produced 
by Arthur Hopkins, at the Plymouth The- 
ater, New York, December 20, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Schakne + Whitford Kane 
...Joanna Roos 
-..Louis Wolheim 


Mendel dward G. Robinson 
Maite «+-Eva MacDonald 
Hyenne ary Shaw 
BMC Geicls die aie. weawe's aye apis woveene KaSsare Oh 010 ew Sibea. cee de Ben-Ami 
Deibishivratecs.s0 5 <viels'essivesistelic cre sieSlenVeinipiaite ee Sam C. Jaffe 
Ist. Maiderss:.sis\0sacvswageninocesitnesie «..-Margaret Fareleigh 
2nd Maiden.) vic. cclsiee cc eseevisiedinnclan ets +s++-Juliet Brennon 
3rd Maiden...........+. Pane awe OR aladie «Bis oud ilaley Bella Nodell 
4th Maiden........... pageraea nn blaine ee0 Sievsipisicnriciein Ottie Wetter 
5th Maiden Teele ae hewdiaietied class sielanine emeeals Alice Kiesler 
Gehan Bade aids es cits we aacieeas saa sie cta’estore ».-Daisy Rieger 
Vth Maidens oss. veccslisensennecihaccsameenmone y Shirley Albert 
Tat W GAR Siveig nisin cioc sivas ajeleisihis, v4 Seinrainie x siete Elizabeth Hunt 
2nd) Womans cvs wenviepeubisemnes s aisiprenTusibie Ste einieia Ellen Larned 
Sedo Womans e.s va vests seem wbuehencienus cere Maud Sinclair 
Athy (Wiottaninctsaticncite Vers cece canes ach ohare Gertrude Mann 
Sth Woman.........e..0+. idesienwesinecs Sa Lucy English 
Eisik’s Companions,.... Andrey Lensky and Leon Seidenberg 


Peasant Musicians.......... William Schukin and Leo Witko 
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’ Guests...... Jacob Kingsberry, George Casselberry, A. M. 
Bush, David Leonard, Bennie Wagschall, Philip 
Scherman, Julius Bliech and Henry Simons 


Wee e MEOK GHAI fare ster Sisicies erat wineleieleacnee tiga ses Lionel Hogarth 
DUR A CLEAN araiolelohe(aaye, ce lsydisie» s\v.ece clow's tee sae Stanley Howlett 
AE GIMELOBA IE |10)0 siclels Siesta ccs a.cis vce meacinee'elivne's Henry Sharp 
BTM MVECLO RATE c's uiulaieicio/ec 6.cs aiaia's el siare en boise 


Sth Merchant.. .Gregory Robbin 
6th Merchant.. 4 .-.-Boris Weiner 
EDUMMONCHANE: Stcisio.o.cd sinipcistale ave\ere a oede Cees Frohman Foster 

Act I.—Outside Bendet’s House. Act II,—The Wedding. 
Act III.—Near the Idle Inn. 


Kisik is a bad boy but handsome and romantic. Maite 
knows she is fascinated by him, but seeks to remain 


loyal to her family and the traditions of her people and 


marry the yokel they select for her. At the wedding 
feast, however, Eisik and his pals appear and, during 
the dance, deftly steal the bride away. On the' highroad, 


- near the “Idle Inn,” a haunted caravansary the thrifty 


parents intend as a dwelling place for the young people, 
Maite seeks to turn back, but Eisik’s tempestuous love- 
making is too much for her and she reluctantly sur- 


renders. _— 


“ DANGER ” 


_ A domestic drama in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton, pro- 


duced by Carle Carleton, at the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, December 22, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Ese SUNIBONE 5.568% 6 veer 5s Cogs aeeaye aecsieivaa ime" Gilda Leary 
POYCY SUAS QORGsisiswiccc.clviediacinessiedcccncivocss »sLeslie Howard 
Nir e mC OUI leeis alerciowieras.dicis.iv's seein sagiasie'eeis ois. Marie Goff 
Elizabeth......... Reiaeipitals se viaisin aig <inGie sress Ruth Hammond 
Mary Hubbard: 661 sececiccccisccsceusoess Kathlene MacDonell 
John Fitzroy Scorrier.........ssecseeee ACO, H. B. Warner 
EO arti d a ols ais riaicid, stslS a edhe 0's 0,6 Ws'eccre sheeas Stapleton Kent 
Hon. Algernon Meakin, M.P......scecreceseeeees Knox Orde 


Act 1.—The Sturgess Bungalow. Act II.—Scorrier’s Study. 
Act III.—A Cottage. Staged by Carle Carleton, 


Following the wedding supper Mrs. Scorrier tells her 
impetuous young husband that her ideas of marriage and 
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his are quite different. To her marriage is merely a 
partnership, entered into for the social, political and 
business advancement of the contracting parties. She 
has no intention of devoting herself to her home, and 
she refuses to be one of those catlike women whose 
earthly function it is to crawl into warm straw and litter 
the place with kittens. Mr. Scorrier, considerably upset, 
takes the blow standing, and the wife retires behind a 
locked door. A year later, his love dead, his spirit 
broken, Scorrier is thinking of suicide when his typist, 
Mary Hubbard, a pretty girl and brave, stays his hand. 
Learning that Mary loves him Scorrier leaves his wife 
and lives openly with Mary in the high hills. Later he 
willingly sacrifices his career, when Mrs. Scorrier refuses 
him a divorce, rather than desert his true love. 


“THE DOVER ROAD” 


A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne, produced by 
Guthrie McClintic, at the Bijou Theater, 
New York, December 23, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


DOMINIG se oicisic vin clus: eis's wiv nisis selsiy wipiy siole o hisiceiciceis George Riddell 
The (Stalkicsccccavss ooeee Phyllis Carrington, Ann Winslow, 

Edwin H. Morse and George Nolan 
TLAGEMEL rec c aioe s vio.vie's/nielelsieia’eielstniajels eleieeetataleeisiere Charles Cherry 
POOnarG css sive isicvisiesie cele cute cisions aise biesicicte rete Reginald Mason 
ANNE. eee ceeeee ens eeessecceereeeeecerecere Winifred Lenihan 
Eustasia.....secseseesseescocsscescssersccsers Molly Pearson 
MICHOIAG, scitinrs c.cln sc.e.civisp conte asteiieitsniet cisienoten Lyonel Watts 
eee I., Il. and III.—At Mr. Latimer’s Home on the Dover 

oad. 


On the road to Dover — the road eloping couples take 
when they leave London for Paris or the south of France 
—there lives a certain Mr. Latimer. Rich, and a bit 
eccentric, he conceives the plan of stopping the run- 


aways, detaining them by gentle force in his home and — 


keeping them apart, yet together, for a week. Thus he 


——ar- 
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gives them an opportunity of seeing each other as they 
really are —especially at breakfast — and a chance to 
change their minds if they want to. Usually, he finds, 
they are quite content to return home. The quartet of 
would-be elopers with whom the play is directly con- 


' cerned — Anne and Leonard, Nicholas and Eustasia — 


are thus enlightened. With Leonard out of the way, 
Anne stays on to comfort the lonely Latimer — and we 
fear she broke up his admirably helpful institution by | 
marrying him. (See page 237.) 


' 


“ TRILBY ” 


A comedy in three acts by George Du Maurier, produced 


by the Cooperative Players, Inc., at the National 
Theater, New York, December 23, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


- Nos. NITE: as See SB abs Ope COBSORODE COREE DAET AOE Jeffreys Lewis 
Talbot Wynne...... iifatoroietave siccsinie PalsloBielguivrertorsie.ais George Nash 
Alexander McAllister (The Laird).............. Joseph Allen 
William Bagot (Little Billee)................. Edmond Lowe 
PEED ister i tatsapeistersin ai\ ais, o)stereld Paina lab aleieieae sic Charlotte Walker 
Men Gaidemetarclebtclee nies ticle sins sic aieieierorgsisie vinceie Wilton Lackaye 
Se Octamtaayabsicictt sielctetsiatatare siniccoie ae ajsielSe-as's sie's Harry Mestayer 
FIOM ehatald'«'sieliiaial co \elelsieleiaieis sins ©ic es/s/inleie/aieisse pfele Ruth Harding 
BOR GESNG To ialore as pialcid acidlese'he sisisie o.siete goles ove’ Violet Anderson 
NEPA ae SNS isis ata eye's ain't state Ad isinlctie & o'diae wisin'y el ..Carrie Radcliffe 
PROVE HOB se Ob sinia:4:2)<ic\olo'e:eidjer9ic.e.#/cln's,cieic 0.01 0:9)0,0:4/8 Frank Doane 
Due de Ja Rochemartel..........0cccsceses Ignacio Martinetti 
Theodore de la Farce........+seeseeeees Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
VADAUM OLY sieleriitisioltialaloicysisie.e'e' sleisiaie\ais esse eiele's\ Desmond Gallagher 
MDA Bes OleredcusttacarateN alo leicla tele V6 coin sa alaldints.a Selswitieye « va'ete Cyril Ring 
WPM OU Ba a aininl ale tin ays sin «vials 96 cha aia: mié.0l0.9 x) 050:6,400,6 ©1604 6)6 Diana Gray 

NIUE Peters tatstelcitiersinitic orcs <.s's¥ie(eis s éislainics on 0(6.3 0 Geneva Harrison 
>) OSTIEETIGSS  pobad COLOR IC Renee nCe One err rrr Laura Walters 
Egret asic ow asrinisls is velslasis Se elses oe Gweaa ee se ws Rose Le Vere 
ore Aniite dite tie sisicte Sinis «’> sikloviaisle'cslsteisceciciis'e cis I. B. Johnson 
BUREN ag ore cteretstcteteteiais\® cvsiais.s.6)0% 0:4, $e" s/ereialeleis orelels Harry Kittredge 


Acts I. and II.—The Studio. Act III.—Foyer of the 
Cirque de Bashibazouks. Act IV.—Trilby’s Apartments. 


A revival of the Du Maurier story of the Latin Quarter 
model, Trilby O’Farrell, who became a great prima 


donna under the hypnotic influence of Svengali, but was 


finally rescued by her three artist friends, Taffy, the 
Laird and Little Billee. 
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“THE MARRIED WOMAN ” 


A comedy in three acts by C. B. Fernald, produced by 
Norman Trevor, at the Princess Theater, 
New York, December 24, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Mrs. Temple..... 
Alice Matthewson 
William Temple. 
George Herbert.. 
Henry Matthewso 
Sylvia Temple..... 


..Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
...Margaret Dale 
...Grant Stewart 
..Percy Waram 
...Marsh Allen 
-Beatrice Maude 


Maidservant at William Temple’s............+.+ Anna Gaston 
High: *Dellamyic icc «:ci0 eric ates st ulortorsojeleeissibroreiaieje Norman Trevor 
Footman at George Herbert’s.........sse+eee: Edmond Norris 
Manservant at Hugh Dellamy’s...........+0+: Charles Herbert 
Maidservant at Hugh Dellamy’s.........+e+seees Ida Molthen 


Act I.—At William Temple’s. Act II.—At George Her- 
bert’s. Two Years Later. Act IJI.—At Hugh Dellamy’s. 
Two Weeks Later. Staged by C. A. De Lima. 


Sylvia Temple, about to marry George Herbert, pauses, 
as you might say, at the threshold of the church to 
inquire of her friends just why it is “the story always 
ends there?” Why should the romantic love of court- 
ship and honeymoon days die practically at the altar? 


Why can’t it be carried all through the married life of © 


two who love each other? None of her friends can tell 
her. All about her she sees the unhappy results of 
unhappy marriages and she is troubled. Only one, 
Hugh Dellamy, a philosophic bachelor, offers an answer. 
“Romantic love,” says he, “is mostly bunk; a pinkish 
fog that blinds the young and the sentimental.” Sylvia 
marries and a year later knows her marriage is as great 
a failure as any of them, so she leaves Herbert to 
establish her economic independence — and turns in 
time to Dellamy. 
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“THE WHITE PEACOCK ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Mme. Olga Petrova, pro- 
duced at the Comedy Theater, New 
York, December 26, 1921. © 


Cast of characters — 


Anna efeteieieisievsialeisi¥'e's:e\sio dleiejeisisie cio cia;8/e cio vieeia's Ludmilla Toretzka 
MATIORLANIAR enior cicawclessera es. ¢ oie sin't-a a tae clea Doris Carpenter 
Don Miguel di Ribera y Santallos.............. Leon Gordon 


Rafael Roderiguez..........++ E. L. Fernandez 
Revette di Ribera y Santallos -Madame Petrova 
The Countess Wyanock........cccsccogaveceses Letha Walters 
Captain Hubert Lang... -George C. Thorpe 
i ..-Malcolm Fassett 
.».Charles Brokaw 
REAL ctnteiworacicinin si cclejaie e's aiels eieie ea sie sptetceiiepine Judson Langill 

Act I.—Sleeping Room in the Home of Revette. Act II.— 
Studio in the Home of Revette. Act III.—Room in the 
House of Don Miguel. Place—Seville, Spain. Staged by 
Leon Gordon. 


Revette di Santallos, married to the brutal and other- 
wise quite impossible Don Miguel, premier of Spain, 
leaves him and proceeds to earn her way by painting. 
One night her sleeping room is invaded by Don Cesar 
Gonzales, a handsome youth seeking vindication for 
wrongs done him by Don Miguel. It is his purpose to 
harm Revette and thereby be even with the premier, in- 
stead of which he falls immediately in love with her 
and sleeps the night through by the fire. Later Revette 
is also attracted to Don Caesar, and Don Miguel seeks 
to use the situation to his advantage. His wife is far 
too clever for him, however, and he is forced finally to 
give her up. Two or three sudden deaths clear the way 
for the lovers. 
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“THE SQUAW MAN” 


A drama in four acts by Edwin Milton Royle, revived 
by Lee Shubert, at the Astor Theater, New 
York, December 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
Henry Wynnegate, Earl of Kerhill..........J. Malcolm Dunn 
Diana, His Wife, Countess of Kerhill................ 
Julia Hoyt (Mrs. Lydig. Hoyt) 
Lady Elizabeth Wynnegate, His Mother......Winifred Harris, 
Lady Mabel Wynnegate, His Sister......... Elizabeth Bellairs 
Capt. James Wynnegate, His Cousin, Afterwards Known 
as Jim Carston...... Aiba aie(oieieietarnie's +eeeee William Faversham 
Malcolm Petrie, His Solicitor H. Cooper Cliffe 
Bates, His Butler...... islaleivieisisisisslete .George Schaeffer 
Sir John Applegate, Diana’s Cousin.. ....Frank Hollins 
Rev. Belachazar Chiswick...........++++++-+..Gerald Rogers 
Lieut. Markwell.........ecssecees : Raymond Van Rensselaer 


Lieut. Crosby. occ cine edesseviste oeee sacs sa hQiph . Sumpter 
Big Bill, Poreaek of Carston’ 8 aD ++++---Burr McIntosh 
Shorty, ‘Cowboy on Carston’s Ranch.....Emmett Shackleford 
Andy, Cowboy on Carston’s Ranch..... jaBertrarn A. Marburgh 
Grouchy, Cowboy on Carston’s Ranch.......-Herbert Ashton 
Bgco™ WHitGucelsce cucikse cic Coane oitnne meee Herbert Farjeon 
Tab-Y-Wana, Paice Chief of the Utes. sesveeceeeRiley Hatch 
Nat-U-Ritch, His Daughter............ +++.-.Josephine Royle 
Little Hal, Her Sorih ccc Bree RI RIE ...+-..Bernard Durkin 
Cash Hawkins. Biolwinisinketastnislol Gels inginte seeeeeeeWillard Robertson 


Nick, Barkeeper of “The Long. Horn Saloon’? .\.esicis scews 
Edmund Soraghan 


Bud Hardy, County Sheriff..........-... .. William Frederic 
Pete, 2 A> /Gowmboy civ. che soeeesins em ness cubase Harry Hanlon 
PRISON nies eikinlelae ciniote aioineraltie situ etiiatelelvteiton’s gcse Frank Lyon 


McSorley, Engineer of the Overland Limited. Epaevier 


Chauncey Causland 
Parker, Conductor of the Overland Limited....Murray Darcy 


Mrs. Hiram Doolittle......... divsvdiceecseeekmily Lorraine 
Mr. Hiram Doolittle...s........0..se+e+,+.+Wiiliam T. Hays 
Punk; A’ Ghinamany......ssecteetns serees ++.++-.Curley Judge 


Act I.—The Terrace of Maudsley Towers, England. Act 
II.—The Long Horn Saloon, Maverick. Act III.—Red Butte 
Ranch. Act IV.—The Same, at Daybreak the Following 
Morning. Staged by Mr. Faversham. 


A revival of the sixteen-year-old story of Capt. James 
Wynnegate, the younger son of a noble _ English family, 


who shoulders the blame of his cousin’s crime for the 


sake of the woman he loved and comes to America to 
become a western cattleman. Years later, as Jim Car- 
se he marries an Indian chief’s daughter and becomes 

“squaw man,” which embarrasses him not a little 
a the situation at home is cleared up and he becomes 
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heir to the title. Nobly again he sacrifices himself and 
sends his half-breed son to take his place at Maudsley 
Towers. But before the boy can get away the little 
Indian mother, Nat-U-Ritch, conscious of standing in 
the way of her son’s and her husband’s happiness, shoots 


herself. 


“FACE VALUE” 


A comedy in three acts, adapted from the Italian of 
Sabatino Lopez by Solita Solano, produced by 
Lee Shubert, at the Forty-ninth Street The- 
ater, New York, December 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


NGG St CONALG .\a\c'eloreiela'a ste) cle’a! eal ateiatetsbarsicts\stalcieralalel pis Nellie Burt 
OG ivagccacecies saan bs hanceneat ce aca Mas eiain « M. A. Kelly 
a Bidward Bartorte noe 0 0c 'sicis s o'sjcin'na'eislee's'e'sieieie le elsicie e's Lee Millar 
ij Jose Henriquez......... slofeis'sleis'elsisle's #isielels\e ale’ Leo Ditrichstein 
Alexis Bor0z0dh cto. cc cesiacececieldevecie wees Alexis Polianov 
(EPBTEW USCC VATE viclelerelelsis\clete'elsla'ale\s sfa'eio'vislarersleleiore Hugh O’Connell 


Mrs. Rose Jennings 
JOOS CRS GORE COOGEE OSA 
Dr. Frederick Curtis, Her Husband. 
Arabella (Mapesss: os... dcisiesisssccseciee -Clara Mackin 
Wisse RASTOU cetecciacuSecs\ecicncos aed gae'sd «Mary Duncan 

Act I.—Reception Room of Mrs. Jennings’ Family Hotel. 
Act II.—Sitting Room of Dr. Curtis’ Apartment on the 
Ground Floor of the Hotel. Act III.—Henriquez’s Office in 
the Wall Street District. Time—The Present. Early Fall. 
Place—New York. 


...Josephine Hamner 
-Frances Underwood 
--Orlando Daly 


Jose Henriquez is a homely Cuban stock broker in 
New York—so homely none of the ladies ever notice 
him and none of the men suspect him of being a rival. 
It is his boast, however, that having nothing in the way 
of good looks to depend upon he has been obliged to 
sharpen his wits and that given half a chance —a mir- 
rorless room, say, and a romantic lady who will listen 
but not look at him—he can hold his own with the 
handsomest of lovers. He makes good his boast when he 
wins the flirtatious Alma Curtis away from the handsome 


Edward Barton. And though Mrs. Curtis’ husband un- 
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expectedly interrupts him, he slides gracefully from the 
predicament when the lights are turned up. He is too 


homely even to be suspected of being a successful rival. — 


Out of this scrape Henriquez is happy to discover that 
his ward loves him despite his ugliness. 


“BULLDOG DRUMMOND ” 


A melodrama in four acts by “Sapper,” produced by 
Charles B. Dillingham, at the Knickerbocker 
Theater, New York, December 26, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 


Capt. Hugh Drummond.......... wow najen cele om A. E. Matthews 
Algy -LongerOrthy, «iss sicteie vitaraiwbptawing's e'e'nte citiely Geoffrey | Millar 
Peter: Darrell i.:i7%, «pss cw evar d oles enee ele H. Franklyn Bellamy 
Carl Peterson......... aeralgalerclapetateibarn ele Baie setiee Sam Livesey 
Dr. Lakingtonicis's../. osc cdeswet suave dleseeew C. H. Croker-King 
Jas. Handley. ...5.000 Wei ergalelels/claistera Sote(ainrs St. Clair Bayfield 
Wis S EROGIEING ia\c\si arsine) sidinls Mible pies wisip ote a wieiste Wm. W. McNeill 
Wirnie i Gea PLEA ROLE sos s\oie icin aie a7elniaio'siclo/sacetwreye mieye George Barraud 
DBS Viaidis. oath ate vin. einiy sine «sins W'etsce orecrimueri ih xiecalie Edward M. Favor 
Dorbyahireicss sey asad oe ree ween eanwtan newest Thomas Gillen 
Mane Gyitchisicrs,cisisiesioic;v.o\als)elnctniely steieleiale etcls jettinis Wallace Hickman 
BrowO1o weet} aimaiacicrs)sle s)» nivinsis’s vis cielaies aisivieots wie Jas. A. Boshell 
A ACHinego MU via ao0\cleis'e' sis ctewiniaiclelelasion tie cia G. Tracy Barlow 
Hospital Attendants...... J. W. Albaugh, Jr. and J. H. Hunt 
Gxmnni SP etereatl gue «isc uneccstec te delaneene siicienisiona cn Mary Robson 
Makita svat bs)ecaclo alos uaa fie aierorerste eter ataetaersie Augusta Davis 
Phyllie. Bemtonis si. di-heren isis alee ’s dele isle alee Dorothy Tetley 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Room in Captain Drummond’s Flat in 
Half Moon Street. Scene 2—Room at ‘‘The Larches,’’ Go- 
dalming. Act II.—Scene-1—A Sitting Room at ‘‘The Elms,” 
Godalming. Scene 2—Captain Drummond’s Cottage at Goring. 
Act III.—The Central Room at “‘The Elms.’? Act IV.—The 
Same. Staged by Fred G. Latham. 


Capt. Hugh Drummond, a year out of the army and 
dying of boredom, advertises for any kind of a job that 
promises excitement. Phyllis Benton, sister of an old 
buddie of Drummond’s, answers the ad. She is living 
next door to what it is claimed is a sanitarium. Fre- 
quently she hears screams. Oftener than that the leading 
“ physician ” of the sanitarium comes to her house and 
seems to have some hold upon her aged uncle. Drum- 
mond promises to investigate and next act is on the trail 


—— 
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of a desperate gang of crooks who are holding a multi- 
millionaire American captive. With the help of his pals 
Drummond fights the gang and eventually emerges vic- 
toriously with one good arm with which to hold Phyllis. 


“CAPTAIN APPLEJACK ” 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Walter Hackett, pro- 
_ duced by Sam H. Harris, at the Cort Theater, 
New York, December: 30, 1921. 


Cast of characters — 
(In the Order of Their Appearance) 


Mb aamls etree rotetetelsletvisictete cisivis 2 aivsiurcie(4ia.4 oie. cNiuaicienewitsises John Gray 
ERD HD Peete LAE wal Ora Poiel clare) slate (o's \cleieiwinlsia als aldis alate, sie/aho Phoebe Foster 
Mrs. Agatha Whatcombe........ssceceeoee Marie Wainwright 
Ambrose Applejohn. .......cccscccoccetcces Wallace Eddinger 
DOES OATS “DBD OABC COBRCLREOOC ADOC OCDE Oe IPEar Mary Nash 
DPE OMEREU Si ars\siae ais cine Reise s oeFe sies'we sane Helen Lackaye 
Horace Pengard.. -.+Ferdinand Gottschalk 
van Borolsky.... Brain ia aeeeaevatels Hamilton Revelle 
Meader ys lsie cies 15 nelle, wiele's etloreiclotviend Maud Andrew 
PV CTMCED sy cetsis)s\araie\eie/ arise Piuisicleiais eieleisieipies eiaiviels Walter F. Scott 
AEG etsy any aD Mina iasiei ain: picisiele.clesnio'ei¢ « ¥iv\s;¢.01,s\ons (2° Harold Vermilye 


Act L—The Adventure. Act II.—The Dream. Act III.— 
The Romance. In the Library of Ambrose Applejohn’s 
House at Polperren, Cornwall. Staged by the Author. 


Ambrose Applejohn, a youthful English squire, is 


_ vegetating on his place in Cornwall. Determined that 


he should go in search of life and adventure he adver- 
tises the place for sale. At ten o’clock a few nights 
later strange persons call. Ambrose believes they are 
prospective purchasers. They are really crooks in search 
of a pirate’s treasure supposed to be hidden in the 
house. Learning this, Ambrose determines to sit up all 
night to guard the house. He falls asleep and dreams 
himself his piratical ancestor. Waking, he has further 
adventure with the would-be crooks and finally beats 
them off, about whith time he discovers that he is also in 


love with the young Poppy Faire, who has been living 


there all the time. So Ambrose finds both romance and 
adventure without need of travel. 
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“THE S.S. TENACITY ” ; 


A character comedy in three acts from the French of 
Charles Vidrac, produced by Augustin Duncan, 
at the Belmont Theater, New York, 
January 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


THOLOSG as < olocieicieis o'6's/oinelninis Rialeisiie afaltleteer-elie Marguerite Forrest 
Widow Cordier... Jennie Dickerson 
BBamtienns cic cicie stescaia'e'sale e as's efere Wd/arclateiatere iors wis etn) stave George Gaul 
Soar 6 o.i.Sik5 dense oak raat pea seal cnn eoite Tom Powers 
td GWE Sores sjatereioe o12!01s ele alele ete olefeialdistemietereteiatend Augustin Duncan 
An English: Sailor csiso ssid at se ensexin anise sisi tie Claude Cooper 
As Young. Workman... ..0ccccesccesccen suscep Howard Claney 
Another Workmantiv.s.0c0ccccccveccavecss Robert H. Forsythe 
An Old Workman... iccccsuescesuedoas sles R. Henry Handon 


The Story is Enacted in a Little Restaurant in a Sea- 
board Town in France. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Bastien and Segard are typesetters. Discharged from 
the army, they find the after-the-war conditions in Paris 
unpleasant and start for a seacoast town to take ship 
-for Canada. It is Bastien’s scheme, he being the strong- 
willed, decisive one. Segard is more inclined to dream. 
Arrived at the seacoast they find the sailing of the 
Tenacity delayed. They stop a fortnight at the village 
inn. They both fall in love with Therese, the pretty 
waitress who serves them. Segard talks to her of spring 


and roses and little farms that they may know some day. — 


Bastien talks to her of love and wine and the fleeting 
hours. -Bastien wins. With Therese he starts for Paris, 
leaving Segard to sail on the Tenacity alone. 
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“LAWFUL LARCENY ” 


_ A melodramatic comedy in a prologue and three acts 
K by Samuel Shipman, produced by A. H. 

a Woods, at the Republic Theater, 

New York, January 2, 1922. 


x 
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Cast of characters — 


OF re ae ee ee 


a MATION LD GTSOY sia 0\c'sio biseieic\sisic sic eloieiecieree oie Margaret Lawrence 
: Andrew Dorsey..... Gloising sip ia/siarel sic e 6 cislelayeieiciste Allan Dinehart 

PREG OELO IT Via aisiets ciae(sloj«)she/sis)< cle-d\sin\clague, sees «+e.eFelix Krembs 

INSCMS IAVIB CSch siitna a ees cake sic denee's pefeteeisre eters Martha Mayo 
- ivnsay ReGnds « orsjele yao isiete ts aco.tis ics, ointesjaimrale'eie feevcces Ida Waterman 
> MIVA PAGD DUTT pois sicicisieie ciciei-felejeisield ojsieleis a ereleeiereeis Gail Kane 
. Celeste......... Bijoute La Violette 


..Lowell Sherman 
Margaret Lawrence 
VL EamE RE BORGMM Varese ate thayata,o's15,<)0/0/c1e) sieves ¢sprole[t lajole mieis alsiers John Stokes 
Mr. Davis.... aaa ibe ees -Frazier Coulter 
- INOFRe occ. or fedistateceral tia stats pinislo)satcisiclsie\e eidlaisveiel dieterevelaie Sara Haden 
; PIGESCEIVG PATTON soitolc ee oes nye nie « cicie geicisisis cine te John Sharkey 
a Prologue.—Andrew Dorsey’s Home. Act I.—Vivian Hep- 
burn’s Apartment. Act II.—Same as Act I. Act III.— 
Andrew Dorsey’s Home. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Marion Dorsey, back-from a trip to California, learns 
- from the confession of her husband that during her 
absence he had been seduced and robbed by Vivian 
_ Hepburn, a fascinating woman who runs an exclusive 
-- gambling salon. Refusing to forgive him, Marion de- 
_ termines to be revenged upon the woman who has robbed 
_ her. She engages herself to Miss Hepburn as secretary 
and not only manages to steal back all her husband’s 
money and securities, and everything else in the safe, 
_ but to win the love of the gambling siren’s latest and 
most popular lover as well. Cornered in her own home, 
Marion dares Miss Hepburn to press the charge of theft 
against her, but is horrified to learn that while she 
(Marion) can be sent to prison for stealing money, her 
enemy can only be brought to trial in a civil action for 
stealing a husband, and cannot be jailed. “You spend 
millions of dollars on a police force to protect the fur- 
niture, but any clever wanton can steal the heart and soul 
of the home and go scot free.” She offers to go to trial 


“t 
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to expose the rottenness of such a system, but is not per- 
mitted to do so. There is a promise that, having her 
revenge, she will later forgive her husband. 


“ DRIFTING ” 


A melodrama in six scenes by John Colton and D. H. 
Andrews, produced by W. A. Brady, at the Play- 
house, New York, January 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Mra. Cook y osp::cccie dee nsdvinwlo ees cacinetcrelsie a sx JAHOSGOLCOMam 


Deacon Cook..... eleinissiaieia e@masevjess eecne ati: MOLUMEeD so nICS 
Dy. cHepburmieisdc osicisises min wlaisio aio ate eta s al aide .Burr Curruth 
Willie Bates......sscccoeves ssecceececeees Barry Pitz Patrick 
Ernie Crockett. cis ccidesccecputibicteasspuetiveqetia ts JOGAUE 
Cassie Cook.. iva Rds howe cakes see eee Brady 
Mrs, Polly Voo "Frances.. seine nees een eeie -Florence Short 
Foo) Chow Lizzie. «(000 ndes we eosiseveiecis aaterenele uBLanche Wallace 
Rangoon Rose...... nheele eeovecseesecvesee Winnitred= LAaWShS 
Number One Mafu........sseeeee AC ROCIIS +. William Blaisdell 
Number Two Mafu............ +eeeeeseeeCornelius Bull 
Number Three Mafu. Olaf Laven 

: .++-Leward Meeker 
BLOCK yicloi ots sigs cs¥ivve ain sis evovstatarervea eeceevesess+Maxwell Driscoll 
Monsiour Repins.cc/sssaisweusisels ssliaeace eeeeeeeeeFranklyn Fox 
Badlands McKinney........csscccesscvcccees ae Warwick 
DewiPi Shen) Krenessivesscensee ssa se ctielatieee Lumsden Hare 
Lady Beamish...........eesseeeeeeeeeeseseee5elene Johnson 
Cyril obi Nida eT hare kc Sh .»Leonard Cary 
A China Boy...... Seaton “Sse each “Edwin Thompson 
The Woman of Tung Kow.. i]Mme. Marguerite de Marhanno 
A Priest of Buddha..... eaistorswisiaisty eeeeeeessEdwin Thompson 
Av Sorceress. ssc. csecisrees + eeceeeeseeees-Geraldine McCreery 
A Monger of Lost Dolls........ceeeeeeees +++.-Jane Corcoran 
A Holy Beggar..... ihe dna oe ark cote .-Edwin Thompson 
A Road Woman From Nowhere. Fisgeciaverer ce bare Eve Ware 
First Musband......... ite i Ledeisd Meeker 
Second Husband.. Soiotee. Edwin Thompson 
Third Husband.. seeeeeeeeeeeeeeess Humphrey Bogart 
Coolie. tp nstisese sees 5. diolere wid igre elalWie ejelwia ie . Barry Fitz Patrick 
Chu Che (Lal Lut cis. ees Se CU Ore Saar: ..-Millie Beland 
Tommy ere ieee #ocispe seeeeeeseees+Master Jack Grattan 
Waig; ccciacecanvasans apa talreis evielene ceceece eco e clGn, Atwell 
Komisky..... cc ve bs ee seenese eieeeeic ceed se set eh FANK BACKUS 
The Jhanzi Kahn...... teeeceeceeescesess+H. Mortimer White 


Capt. Jack John Micheljohn...................Harry Davies 
Ramirez. . 9 a9 Snr ih Gris dyin daruethy hae Seip Wrcgaetatehane .. William Blaisdell 
A: - Chih BOY cence dseectet ..Barry Fitz Patrick 


First Body Servant.... .-Barry Fitz Patrick 
Second Body Servant 
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eens 


a 

a. Scene I.—Somewhere in America. Scene II.—Shanghai, 

<: China, Cabaret. Scene III.—In the Hills of Tung Kow. 

. Scene IV.—Ruins of Christian Mission. Scene V.—In Tsin 

a Sein. Scene VI.—Aboard the Hester Blount. Staged by 

a John Cromwell. 

my 

___ Cassie Cook, unjustly treated by her father, a Metho- 
_ dist deacon in Waltham, Mass., determines to live the 
_ rest of her life dangerously and in defiance of all the 
_ conyentions. For a start she goes to China with some 
- friendly missionaries traveling that way, leaves them, 
_ becomes a cabaret singer and dancer in Shanghai, later 
_ is plunged into a Tartar insurréction in Tung Kow, 
_ meets and is saved by Badlands McKinney, a dere- 


lict American soldier unjustly cashiered from the army, 
falls in love with him and finally confesses to him all 
that she is and has been. He, being in much the same 
boat, accepts her love and the two, regenerated by their 
_ meeting and subsequent experiences, determine to go the 
_ rest of the way together. 


“ ABOVE THE CLOUDS” 


A musical comedy in three acts, libretto and lyrics by 
Will B. Johnstone, music by Tom Johnstone, 
produced by Joseph M. Gaites at the Lyric 


p Theater, New York, January 9, 1922. 
Cast of characters — 
? Archie Dawson......cesssseceeesecs Fethslas Hal Van Rensallear 
- Gurtise DB WHOM. «0000 -ccccccorcessciecee ++.-.Walter Walker 
Betty, Dawn... .ccccscesccccccccrsesevecccis Florence Hedges 
S Ferdie Simpson.......++sss+06 tee e eee cereesscnes Mark Smith 
4 FORTAVS sca de esac scitie esl eie.e SORT OR OARe Ee Page Spencer 
/ Ruby Airedale...........ccccesecccccccces Gertrude O’Connor 
od Millicent. “Townes «0... ceccvcccreccsiecns aieiciaren Gladys Coburn 
Bud Ushers gsscte cceccecsccocsesscces sonaaled Skeet Gallagher 
y RIG UIEG sy wold oasis sehlass Wepre mip islet cielo oteiaa oie aceie June Roberts 
4 J. Herbert Blake......... pis arseunele sieisvelstcuaialefaiiis Wm. N. Bailey 
; MOR JORESs adc oc onic ccc cccwcsccvcercreceesvascs Grace Moore 
Gypsy VENUE. cc... rece cccccersccccccercoes Dorothy Smoller 
WOPPB Ins erin aa cielvenlew 6 cies esac sev gsedesciosacags Angelo Romeo 


tM MEPS o sislgisj<'s vies «sc ine nas esisiesccisenies ss VS 0c MOUND 
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..John J. Weis 
-Roy Alexander 
«».June Roberts 


siviels slateleciolenieinie ...Arthur Corey 
..».-Melissa Ten Eyck and Max Weily 


Will Tuttle..... eeccvccese 
Willie Tuttle..... 
Premier Danseuse 
Character Dancer. 
Classical Dancers.... 


Jean Jones, a popular movie star on the Pacific coast, 
hearing that J. Herbert Blake, who is running a movie 
school in the east, is cheating a gullible public of young 
movie aspirants and using her name to help his schemes 
along, travels to New York from Hollywood to investi- 
gate. Her investigations lead her to the home of the 
Dawsons, where she becomes acquainted with young 
Archie, a demobilized soldier with an ambition to do 
something fine for America in the line of a propaganda 
picture to be called “ The Birth of America.” Remain- 
ing incognito she helps Archie and puts a twist in the 
schemes of Director Blake, who was mismanaging the 
school and trying to steal the Dawson idea. 


“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED ” 


A tragedy in four acts, adapted from the Russian of 
Leonid Andreyev by Gregory Zilboorg, pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild, at the Garrick 
Theater, New York, January 9, 1922. 


/ 
Cast of characters — 
LLY, istaictatarereie eiaidvata prsthisia.s oivininte clone arereistetste s\sies oa --Philip Leigh 
POllY sss cesereeeecceerecevereees oecececvceccces skedgar Stehli 
Briquet..-.++eeeseeeeceeereereeeses wie'sipiee aluiaiors Ernest Cossart 
MaDCiNi.....seeesseccrencsceerecececseccees »-Frank Reicher 
Zinida.....sseesceeccccecsceccccesesss fame: o'er Helen Westley 
Anpelatal tinsissi« ce sea nee eee wisjcielainec’s Martha Bryan Allen 
Estelle. .....ssseeseesceeees aiatbis Mantes wiaersietopiels Helen Sheridan 
BYANCOIBs ee ganicciscise sc detewidee imeem eicine cee Edwin R. Wolfe 
Henceeiejscdaknn cles timee ee ees Sib sie we. siy. tears Richard Bennett 
Jacksou.t cecass norsscneecneeeteme cette Henry Travers 
Consuela. 2% care ccs tes netnanes TARR eN es os Margalo Gillmore 
Alfred® Bezinos3<ccccccossenuaunte Packtnchenye John Rutherford 
Baron’ (Regnard scsiesiccevinciveaue ser eeentecome Louis Calvert 
Ay Gentleman.;accs bud skis daleuewcniee mee ete omeieine John Blair 
Wardrobe Lady......essesseces Conbaricemadas Kathryn Wilson 
MIBBEL: VU iienctecislons bevtanie eee meen +e+eeeCharles Cheltenham 


Conductor..... aaekic cue eeemente secceceeeeeessLdwin R. Wolfe 
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PER IOULO wietais weleisis cial © ole cisie DRbOCOC RO corsbodocncnbos Philip Loeb 
PA e NOL PRIANICOL ne arstalal e[eaieisiscves sialecteielstaicieiiclee's Renee Wilde 
Ever MUR NEASCER icleteialels stsistal<\cisls'~ sialaletsla (stove! slaiavajeleiate Oliver Grymes 


Ballet Girls....Vera Tompkins, Anne Tonerri, Marguerite 
Wernimont and Frances Ryan 


Actresses in Circus Pantomime...... Adele St. Maur and 
Sara. Enright 
FET DONS ets tceteleratasjeleraalelvisie ele aeieys aiaesdie Gee e-aicietere’n Dante Voltaire 
PAM SUA CHATINONs sia/esicideie ed/a/aiays sie sieeltis tisiae eis Joan Clement 
BAe @OEOFCHODISE «ccc axto'cieivte sislcw ce eais cis ats .-Richard Coolidge 
reading, Master oc cenic ccc s oe eins g/eisiss's araleiats Kenneth Lawton 
PALM EIOR wratcls a eiaretcielclcl asics: civia'ale cic/os\aea sieiaisie Francis G. Sadtler 
PACBODALG aivicyers ecctaeio'cieivicwisis s 0s Sears Taylor and Luigi Belastro 


Act I.—Rehearsal. Act II.—Performance. Act III.—Next 
Day. Act IV.—Consuelo’s Benefit Performance. The Action 
of the Play Takes Place in a Room Off the Ring of Briquet’s 
Circus in One of the Large Cities of France. Staged by 
Robert Milton. 


Into a general meeting room off the ring of a conti- 
nental circus a French nobleman wanders, and applies 
for a job, suggesting that he play a clown — the clown 
who gets slapped. Given the place he also asks that his 
anonymity be preserved; that he bé known simply as 
“He.” During his subsequent adventures with the cir- 
cus it is revealed that “ He” has evidently been robbed 


of the love of his wife and the work of his brain by a 
false friend; that, the world having slapped him, he 
extracts a martyr-like joy by continuing the game while 


the world laughs. In the circus he meets Consuelo, the 
little bareback rider, and appoints himself her spiritual 
guardian. When he learns that she is about to be sold 
by a vicious foster father to a licentious old baron, 
“He” poisons the girl’s wine at her farewell supper, 
and, drinking of the potion himself, dies with her. (See 
page 126.) 
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“ROSA MACHREE ” 


A comedy drama in four acts by Edward E. Rose, pro- 
duced by the Hudson Productions Company, 
at the Lexington Opera House, New 
York, January 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Brian. Delaney. oe sccivadnecsis nannies ay oo 0 we Clarence Derwint 
Rachel) Goldram ois .oisino/ 010.060 cisieaieicisievie's secvis nie Sonia Marcelle 
Gordon (Bike sic ici aon peti s)weielein ermnes Klaas sais hae Ryder Keane 
Lucius: Marley cicaisasccnis sca ar animate peietiienie Charles Esdale 
Cyril Lardon ce Harry Green 
Rosa Goldran 4. {ie wince bipie sielaled clasts Julia Adler 
Ellen “Carew... sees. saue FRO OS Mabel Allen 
Lady Ethél Carew... occscccesscnaecvatncvesies Lucy Beaumont 
Land -Ragdonina'e «sa sedaseaecctdae civ nelsieticiecs Fuller Mellish 
DUDE Bian aivlv ia b waieje'W-o'v win Sieein Cerut ialdlaiere, ote Rear vt By Himself 
WHAT COD oar cfaisiaha sicje  ajeyerols sia elpivrarvel Vinlalelalatw.era\wiprs Austin Huhan 


Another attempt to prove that nothing on earth can 
beat a combination of the Irish and the Jews. An Eng- 
lish lordling elopes with a Hebrew servant girl. When 


their baby is a grown daughter her English grandfather — 


agrees to adopt her if she will leave her mother. She 
agrees tentatively, but when mother learns the separation 
may be made permanent she crosses to England and 
takes a place in his lordship’s kitchen. Mother and 
daughter thus find each other and grandfather is made 


to see the sentimental error of his melodramatic ways. — 


“THE BLUE KITTEN ” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted from “Le 
Chasseur de Chez Maxim’s ” by Otto Harbach and 
William Cary Duncan, produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein, at the Selwyn Theater, 

New York, January 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


BOti 80). vivie sinn'eie sw sine we tniniauadielevicisie ne slnveutet Bill Hawkins 
Giginin 2% vcicbaip stewie supers oe a adiseine ee eR Victor Morley 
mheodore, Vanderpopa.stuesehecmvcioeeene Joseph Cawthorn 
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eat aeeawe George Le Soir 

Robert Woolsey 

rctatovalaecc! Betty Barlow 

ra Rig ereeaisteins creisie'v's oivlacias acale'eien oy Ane Marion Sunshine 
RECON O mae restates auslassi dae ain clee peters e6.cisneo © Carola Parson 
EBUGOHE re noiss aiewiciaiate ste oh = aise eleieetelcne eats Lillian Lorraine 
PATINA h UMW CLI. 555:5\5,e.0:niped. 0: <1s 0.051% o/a'o o wale Douglas Stevenson 
Mme. Lucile Vanderpop......ccsecccseceees Jean Newcombe 
Madelaine Vanderpop........scccecseccesss Lorraine Manville 
MITEL ror iore's oe Cra cael ’cistsinclal a hielo, os.e! vie tial aaa Dallas Welford 


Act I.—The Foyer of ‘The Blue Kitten.’’ Act II.—At 
Vanderpop’s Chateau at Fontainebleu. Act III.—‘‘The Blue 
Kitten” Cafe. Staged by Edgar Selwyn, Leon Errol and 
Julian Mitchell. 


Theodore Vanderpop, porter and head waiter at “ The 
Blue Kitten,” has acquired a fortune which his wife and 
daughter believe he has earned as a night editor. When 
he is about to retire, because of the approaching marriage 
of his daughter, Madelaine, to Armand Duvelin, he ~ 
discovers that Armand is one of “The Blue Kitten’s ” 
best patrons. His effort to pretend that he is not the 
same Vanderpop Armand knows as a porter, and also 
to prevent Armand marrying Madelaine, serve to inter- 
rupt the songs and dances and rest the chorus. 


ELSIE JANIS AND HER GANG 


A revue in two acts by Elsie Janis, produced by Elsie 
Janis, at the Gaiety Theater, New York, 
January 16, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Jurien Thayer W. Dornfeld 
Charlie Lawrence Red | Murdock 
Monk Watson Lewis Reid 
Duane Nelson Dan Walker 
Lane McLeod Chester Grady 
Gus Shy Elizabeth Morgan 
Bradley Knoche Maude Drury 
Herbert Goff Inez Bauer 
Frank Miller Elya Magnus 


James F. Nash Margaret Sousa 
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Revival of Shakespearean Plays, presented ge 
Ford, at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1921-1922 
FRITZ LEIBER SEASON 


York, beginning January 16, 1922. 


“ MACBETH ” 


Cast of characters — 


Duncan, King of Scotland...... srelS ofan enters William Daniels 


Malcolm, His Son...... RP hmoty Coed +eeeeeeseFrank Howard 
Maebetlivt ee tise d.dsiss or svereiarniates pis alemut oat aimlare ie ....Fritz Leiber 
Banquoyicis « dee stewie: BRADY oy sree soes5 aechantetpinscrasale John Burke 
MacDuff, a Nobleman............ Feet aS ...Louis Leon Hall 


acne ve++sPhilip D. Quin 
...W. Leonard Gordon 
.-Constance Kingsley 
-. James Hendrickson 


Bree a Th seveovess sRichand, Allen 

AE DOGRIE S asy bas «ate isla ew ark mac con hdncaln eidna’s Maat Harold Rand 
viele suaqe eis Mee N 8 seeeeese-Robert Strauss 

A Messengers... 0c0scccovcecies a iveteiere seeeeeeeWaldron Smith 
Another Messenger.......-- aatrametbalelarie «....Frederic Drake 
A ‘Marderetccs <i ens svcse s p einicte wists sielete totale erator Richard Allen 
ANGE Os syaiece.svainars a aiezp wopteae aslo eve ad aia/sibareins Arthur Rowley 
Wrst WiltClisrie scree trepieretss cae vocverescseces Virginia Bronson 
Second) Witch. «ccs seesle aie Wheres ashe wile wie ow die Motes ....H. Rand 
SPBIEG SWIMECH sxoisisisisrateiesieis eeecccecccconcccoessokiarry, Walliams 
Gentlewomian: Jo.sce siusevssaewee. oeeeeeeesese Caroline Kohl 
Lady Macbeth........:00ses05 siccececcievicceee «Olive Oliver, 


“ JULIUS CAESAR ” 


Cast of characters — 


Julius VCeosar 575 /. 4's osleiwelnnivie'sishcists vssin's vlee'e se DLT OnE 
Mare Anthony...... sisi slelgn Sieve siecpmiein cir eeeeeeses Fritz Leiber 
Casca...... Darsevssleas abate erie eto eeeeeeeeeRichard Allen 
Trebonius........5000¢ cece cveccccesveccesceee Krank Howard 
Marcus Brutus....... AG ++++-Louis Leon Hall 


Cassius..... Setters «+++++-John Burke 


Decius Brutus... -.James Hendrickson 
Metellus Cimber. «seeeeee..Herman Thomas 
Popilius Lena......... eeeecececcecescesecess» Waldron Smith 
Cinna, a Senator..... oe ccccccccessecccesvcseekredric Drake 
A Soothsayer..........seeseeeeeeeeseeesWe Leonard Gordon 
Pindarus..........ssceeesceccececeeeeeessJames Hendrickson 
Metollag: wcwvcutwscsvcveensineenese scven ven as SATU RO WIEN 
Octavinsy Cesar. a\.s ccs casts eae iccaeek «+».»Harold Rand 
First Citizen. eis)s:c caso seveusnetaltunve 0s cise SOD EE StRRE ES 
Luciuss.......2..eecccccesessenceeessees Constance Kingsley 
POTtHA Ls ois-s setcneteccls vasweeress cacevous scene hve Mm ONEN 
Calpurnia...........ssceceerseeeeeeesseceesWirginia Bronson 


George 


ew 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET ” 


_ Cast of characters — 


‘f Romeo...... ose Se pAoeS owe Fritz Leiber 
: Benvolio, His Friend........ ...Frank Howard 
-* Mercutio, Friend of Romeo. Louis Léon Hall 
4 Capu li cecta ta attef asia tials sonistataccinle ...Richard Allen 
4 152 Chae hpawapaauear HGaee Sorte A Leonard Gordon 

REG a lGatetcisiciticte cioieioiele sie staiDeiarchviniwe John Burke 
MBS) VAWECNCO xe cite cicide a nls, sas ee meas SAS ER se Philip D. Quin 
ISSALHAGRE stolcrein' Goto mo ade aaiereietee o ated ciceletie ce mace Harold Rand 
PRR EPADOLROOREN : a-~ dsisceieiaiele vie.> civn-cp:dbnic's a ei peale Fredric Drake 
Peter.) Capulet s. Servatitcs-s'satinsaiasnviseeso es Robert Strauss 
CRG EtG iste cieisicle aisiels crlrerm vince. veins Ses'5 esha James Hendrickson 
WN TES tO) VBL ~<ioa's cies vias c's 6's ciatanien'e ciethe clave Mary Williams 
MERC ENOGATS MCE cry cists leinisiecc.s;@as wales Vo ecigise au eisls etn ave Olive Oliver 
Juliet, Daughter to Capulet........../ Ponisi Virginia Bronson 


din, | ss 


PY 
7 

4 

aS “THE NATIONAL ANTHEM ” 

_ STE 

BS A drama in four acts by J. Hartley Manners, produced 
_ by A. L., Erlanger and George C. Tyler,-at the Henry 
a Miller Theater, New York, January 23, 1922. 

— , 

ig Cast of characters —-- 

is Laurette Taylor 

. Madeline Trent Lillian Kemble Cooper 

oe WOM TECA SUL ote a recat ot cle iv Oise So: /d hls ¥ 0 oisinwe.s Mixie velo: eid dlaie Jo Wallace 

;; ; ttaeiaestistele aise Greta Kemble Cooper 

q Arthur Carlton .»+Ralph Morgan 

= John K. Carlto ..Dodson Mitchell 

‘d Tom Carroll..... .Frank M. Thomas 

= Reuben Hale.. lori boe Richie Ling 

=” Jim Picket.... .-+-Robert Hudson 

¢ DNS COOL cle «'aiciw'o n/oisieleieicinia alan vicluivinleterdisjaleie elare(aiele Ray Wilson 

: Dire ARO civ cic ae siccee cis une Graisis aie cnetaectentars Paul Porcasi 

5 Wy MINCE raiaietetele c! o cleceis oieierclc wielwsis ais eieteisieteta ha William Armstrong 

j Act I,—Northchester. Summer. Act II.—New York. 

a : Winter. Act Ill.—Paris. Spring. Act IV.—The Same. 

a] The Afternoon of the Tenth Day. Staged by the Author. 

. Marian Hale, in love with Arthur Carlton, marries 
_ him despite the warning of the boy’s father that he 
_ (Arthur) is no good. Both Marian and Arthur. are 
members of the lively younger set, much given to jazz- 
ing around the country clubs near New York, and 
_ Arthur is a good two-fisted drinker. Marian’s belief 


that she can reform him bears fruit the first six months 
of their marriage, but after that Arthur slips back into 


ie O'S oe aga 
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his old ways and carries Marian with him, They go to 
Paris and continue the mad pace there until, befuddled 
by liquor, Marian takes bichloride of mercury, thinking 
it a headache medicine and Arthur, rushing for a doctor, 
is killed in a motor-car smashup. There is a promise 
of happiness for Marian in the love of Tom Carroll, 
who has been patiently waiting for her. 


“ MARJOLAINE ” 


Louis N. Parker’s “‘Pomander Walk” set to music by 
Hugo Felix, book by Catherine Chisholm Cushing, 
lyrics by Brian.Hooker, produced by Russell 
Janney, at the Broadhurst Theater, 

New York, January 24, 1922. - 


Cast of characters — AM 


Admiral Sir Peter Antrobus.... 


..-Albert G. Andrews 


De Brocq 

.Paul Warren 

Relea Mary Hay 

Mr. Basil Pringle...... mae Maurice Holland 
Jerome Brooke-Hoskyn, Esq.......sssseseseees Lennox Pawle 
JOnG iets haaaae hidiater von, Dv utfa'raievcotn creiinatvietahra’ Merle Stevens 
Madame Lucie Lachesnais....... faresene eis reiaai cre slam «Nellie, Strong 
amet io $5 sa oven a voce 0 De vigkiwasie cee Walaa aiererarcicers Olga Treskoff 
Lieut. The Hon. Jack Sayle..........0..se000. Irving Beebe 
Tite sas reeavncnes owas sen Maat ey x ale dim eee Irving S. Finn 
FOGG nie oa slaty ere stale sie <isielsrh oielnipionetalolets one pioteiniote eee Addeson Youngs 
John Sayle, Tenth Baron Otford........... Worthe Faulkner 
Mlle. Marjolaine Lachesnais........seeeeeeeesees Peggy Wood 


Act I.—Saturday Afternoon, May 25. Act II.—Saturday 
Morning, June 1. Act Il].—The Same. Two Hours Later. — 
The entire action takes place in Pomander Walk, ‘‘out 
Chiswick Way,”’ in London, in the year 1806. Staged by 
Russell Janney and W. H. Post. Dances by Bert French. 


Marjolaine Lachesnais, living in Pomander Walk with 
her mother, meets Lieut. Jack Sayle when that gay 
young naval officer comes in search of an old friend. 


Their love for each other is strong and immediate, but — 


both Jack’s father, the Baron Otford, and Marjolaine’s 
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mother object. The baron had once been engaged to 
Lucie Lachesnais and jilted her.’ It isn’t possible to 
keep the young folk apart longer than an act or two, 
however, at which time their parents also decide to renew 
their old romance. 


“THE DELUGE” 


A drama in three acts, adapted by Frank Allen from the 
Swedish of Henning Berger, revived by Arthur 
Hopkins, at the Plymouth Theater, New 
York, January 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Stratton, a Saloonkeeper............0++ Robert E. O’Connor 
Charlie, a Waiter James Spottswood 


ATE | CHEDUOIIOS 5 05:4, deca cs bi0:3da sin sinea Seemann es Arthur Hurley 
Prarer,, @, Promoters coco vccssvcaccecevedeccs Robert McWade 
Another > CHstOme[s s0.6;0:0,6:5 xd ein. siv.bisie ecouaisinie waleasre'e John Ravold 
SANGO BD DEOL. 5s a swrthin's a's <-c viois sie « sid ove sisioiss vie Charles Ellis 
CUA EM  AAMIPGET 5 oc\s's,6.0u: sn sp eaidie ke cate sa's Lester Lonergan 
Nordling, an Immigrant. Edward G. Robinson 
PIRMENOS NE ERCLOD «cio 0 baie vic cave suieee giaslke van's William Dick 
ERM Ne Strode ans alg cde (niass Kip nfs ibip v's bikin sie Kathlene MacDonell 


Acts I., II. and JII.—The Barroom of a Saloon in a 
Middle Western City. 


Seven men and a girl are caught in the barroom of a 
basement saloon during a cloudburst in a city located on 
the banks of the Mississippi River. The storm continues, 
the river overflows, and finally, with the steel shutters up 
and all doors barred, the trapped customers find them- 
selves shut off from all communication with the outside 
world and facing probable death by suffocation. In their 
- extremity the natures of all eight undergo definite reac- 
tions. Alcoholically stimulated, a cheating broker be- 
comes fanatically inspired by the thought of forming a 
great human chain of brotherhood; a_ philosophical 
“ shyster ” lawyer preaches eloquently the claims of the 
soul; a self-seeking and inordinately ambitious broker 
admits to the girl of the streets imprisoned with them, 
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whom he had known in his clerkship days, that she is the 
only woman he ever loved, and that he left her to marry 
a rich girl to give him power in the business world. With 
their respective souls shriven the storm ceases and release 
follows. Within a half hour they have reverted to type 
and are as tricky as they were before — selfish, human, 
honest or tricky, according to their kind. 


“THE NEST” 


A drama in four acts, adapted by Grace George from 
Paul Geraldy’s “Les Noces d’Argent,” produced by 
William A. Brady, at the 48th Street The- 
ater, New York, January 28, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 

Maries Hamelin oisiniais'asieis sislsraisjornie tte eile rae ata ciara Lucile Watson 
Eveline Dore (Called Marraine).. ..-Christine Norman 
Jacques » PLSMOMMM, oy ac. cclcies cine Neajaeieane ganas Frank Burbeck 
Max "Hamelinis ss vjetslsislsisiclsiniclslaciciviers -»Kenneth MacKenna 
ani nike} o/said wis oteruie'els wbia alk or aleld niece crate Juliette Crosby 

ba Spiess aN pcg, aivlhbwialete ws aisle sin wielvip\elesvieernreiyiy Bruce Elmore 

e(iee nie ota Wselp vie wie sale aialolan ere letnl aeratnyate nals Ruth Gillmore 

Biv o Vikeled b.a:Oiw vin kniee elserstes sieloisetoorae tere Marjorie Oakley 

sin -Rieia Wis sine y anal Avie were Cas ‘seeeeeeFlorence Mack 

Rial s js:a' 8 fe Ale o/slevahacetaoleyelnit stele) wet eVors wate e Helen Cromwell 

Act I.—At the Hamelins’. Suzanne’s Room, Act II.—At 
the Hamelins’, Act III.—At the Hamelins’, The Dining — 
Room. Act IV.—At Suzanne’s Home. Time—Today. Place 

—Paris. Staged by Edward Elsner. 


(See page 346.) 


“THE VOICE FROM THE MINARET ” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Robert Hichens, 
produced by Marie Léhr, at the Hudson The- 
ater, New York, January 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Andrew Fabian..........s.006 aids Wap iewisv etn Herbert Marshall 
elie. .euieice aes cai ces SARA CRS E. Rayson-Cousens 


7 x 
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PRE eR ee LSWOLEE s4.0j610:5 stoiciniauss ale als sid-aOertvenlaels « C. M. Hallard 
AMY REALS ote cveinleicialclo icine sircsieigciv ciel ais sa aelewia acs ers Marie Lohr 
PAS NE ee Z IN orctaru\ale\sialn/s cleat d(sjvis oiei0 14a ole ei sielehclelatelaiacs Jacques Chapin 
INE res aper Rie EXER 4M elo rc/ ayaiaka, vious diois/6jaietsta| oi aefara sieves ein Vane Featherston 
Miss Rodd........ -Content Paleolobue 
PMWM ELSECEitataleiciate/scislsja)aiwhsisiwia)s,cisielsfainieisizier a sisie, cise ei sieie Basil West 
Dine Lealtes Cary lac cisicicets ss ve/eialelare sis'aeialeiels'ale Edmund Gwenn 
Acab beige ciaterslers aistetolera ato atalslnis ce) sicisisicioidisls ferns E. Rayson-Cousens 


Prologue—Sitting Room in a Hotel in Damascus. Act I,— 
Sitting Room at the Vicarage, Drobridge-on-Sea. Act II.— 
Sitting Room at the Lord Gordon Hotel, Drobridge-on-Sea. 
Act III.—Sir Leslie Caryll’s Flat in Savoy Court. Staged 
by Marie Lohr. 


_Lady Caryll, on her way from India back to London 
following a quarrel with her “beast of a husband,” 
meets Andrew Fabian, a young theological student, on 
his way to the Holy Land, preliminary to taking orders. 
They love each other and linger in Damascus for weeks, 


. desperately happy. But gradually her ladyship discovers 


that the call of the church — as symbolized. by the voice 
of the Muezzin calling the people to prayer from the 
minaret—still has a stronger claim upon her young 
lover than her love and leaves him. Lady Caryll returns 
to her beastly husband. Andrew goes into the church. 
Six years later they meet in London. She hears him 
preach and is tempted to visit him in the vicarage late 
at night. Sir Leslie Caryll, learning of the meeting, 
grows suspicious and finally uncovers the love adven- 


ture in Damascus, which both her ladyship and the 


young rector bravely acknowledge. Sir Leslie’s death 
puts him out of the way, but the priest and the lady 
decide to go their separate ways. 


“MR. FAUST” 


A drama in four acts by Arthur Davison Ficke, produced 
by Ellen Van Volkenburg, at the Provincetown 
Theater, New York, January 30, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
ERR RR eae aca et oatial cin edol ales /a\n iniescievaierelaieiainig im ese Byron Foulger 
GUIGN DIN deat sic sisic sie ncisis «isiz.ele.s i'w aldreleidialecsveie s/eielniasie'e Robert Bell 
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Mrs Faust sis <a cicicinieis cree aicis'e.selac elvs\scesinie elelsies Maurice Browne 
The | Butler occ cccesic 00 apni evities dinaclain sist seit cise Jack Gude 
Nicholas Satan -Moroni Olsen 
Henry O’Neill 

Midge.......-. -Janet Young 
The Doctor’ «6.50 jee.e. 0 <0 ..Harold McGee 
Act I.—Mr. Faust’s Library, New York. Act II.—A 
Deserted Temple in India. Act JII.—A Gothic Cathedral. 
Act IV.—Mr. Faust’s Library, New York. Time—Today. 


“THE CZARINA ” 


An historical comedy in three acts, adapted by Edward 
Sheldon from the Hungarian of Melchior Leng- 
yel and Lajos Biro, produced by Charles 
Frohman, Inc., at the Empire The- 
atre, New York, January, 31, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


The Craring. <..0 6005010 aes olerne pale Vases oie wine slo Doris Keane 
Annie Jaschikiowa :cciiseccccanapcevassesviasnie-s Lois Meredith 
MAaTIG ssc i ccs nie.b ss o's 8 Ta seise naw dnle s BRAG Weietaie Phyllis Alden 
The’ Cheucellor........0c060 eidinioi tat loie a (0 ale jatatitiers Frederick Kerr 
The) French, Ambassador ¢jsi0:< 00100 0:9 00/6 0010s oe Hin e's wtpis Ian Keith 
Counts Alexei: (Czerny tic. « tidids,ciaie see's 15 601s vieleaiaie Basil Rathbone 
Nicholas Jaschikoff . «ccc: cies sis.c0e sivs-0 8 v.00 Kenneth Thompson 
Romaley ii caniswale ver siew ete slate Rieu es yvlvisseld William Devereux 
DVS OW a0 6 0 0596s wera Viale @ Winn nls i916 0'6sa'o Ni8ih 0 Sind Richard Malchien 
Kies ano Wak « jais:c o.s:0.0 2's siaisivieietnje sinveisjalvisinipeic phar Edwin Noel 
Malakoff.......... ais sl eelareaiole gicawiwieleleats William H. Thompson 
SV VOI ais ais acorns) O'ovcialeiolera sin vie nie wine oipinpiessieletoiayais Blanche Gervais 
Maids......... Jane Page, Miriam Stoddard, Virginia Trabue 

and Elizabeth Collins 
Lackeéys. os siccececcs William Marr, Bertram Hanauer, Stuart 


Kemp, Guy Standing, Jr. and Charles Frank 

Act I.—An Afternoon in Springtime. Act I].—Four Weeks 

Later. In the Summer. Act III.—Eight Days Later. The 

action of the play takes place in the Inner Audience Cham- 

ber of the Imperial Palace at St. Petersburg in 1765. Staged 
by Gilbert Miller. 


A comedy of court intrigue and romance built around 
certain episodes in the life of the amorous Catherine II 
of Russia. This particular adventure concerns her 
meeting with the dashing ruffian, Count Alexei Czerny, 
who rides from the western front to warn her of a 
nobles’ plot to dethrone her. The handsome Alexei 
wins his sovereign’s gratitude and likewise her heart, 
and by her command stays on at court for several weeks. 
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a _ Then he, in turn, humiliated by Catherine’s treatment of 
= him as a sort of male mistress, rebels and is condemned 


a 


to death while the empress turns her come-hither gaze 
upon the new French ambassador. She later forgives 
Alexei, however, pardons him and gives him an estate. 


“PINS AND NEEDLES ” 


3 An English musical revue in two acts, book by Albert 
de Courville, Wal Pink and Edgar Wallace, lyrics 


Po by Ballard MacDonald, Rupert Hazel and I. 
4 Ceasar, music by James Hanley and Fred- 

. erick Chappelle, produced by Albert 

4 de Courville, at the Shubert 

a Theater, New York, Feb- ~ 

“i ruary 1, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Edith oe Gould Amy Verity 

23 Harry Pilcer Jane Taylor 

r Maisie Gay Geneva Marlowe 

a Jimmy Nervo Ewart Scott 
Howard Knox Alice Pollard 

“i Jack Morrison Teddy Knox 

= Tommy Mostol 

ic 

‘ 

: “THE PIGEON ” 


A fantasy in three acts by John Galsworthy, revived by 
Edward Goodman, at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, New York, February 2, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
FARIT WOM WIN oialcic\viecic'sos ssc v.cie'ecsis re ce Louise Treadwell 


Cristopher Wellwyn.......ccecdesvessessccess Whitford Kane 
Guinevere Megan..... aianssanalsel lindane & Sines esers Edna James 
4 WF Orranid \ ciris sisi: v'a'n0-0ve De Prey 1 ...Georges Renavent 
PEGIOMOMealtipieca aia visteie a Vals die: '# 5.0.6 Biase bal erae ssp paces Hubert Druce 
Alfred *Galwayiescics se diees.ocsewcse wisjallela gales Edward Jephson 
SAE Thomas, Hoxton oi. 00a: i4j00 06s weniaes gece Marshal Vincent 
RLOS9 MACGAR ais Weeds} wes Se acd cee vannehe ce eeeh.s Gordon Blyth 
First Humble Man........ Eva's Se oleieis: seeeeessFrederic Monti 


Second Humble Man.,...... Balsa eeeeeese Wellman Parsons 
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Third Humble Man.......-+sesceceseeress ..--Alan McAteer 
A Police Constable. ....c.ccccescevscessce Charles L. Douglas 

Act I.—Christmas Eve. Act II.—New Year’s Day. Act 
Ill.—The First of April. The action passes in Wellwyn’s 
Studio and the Street Outside, by the Embankment in 
London. Staged by Edward Goodman, 


Christopher Wellwyn, a sentimental artist, living in 
studios facing the Embankment, London, is sorely dis- 
tressed at his inability to alleviate the suffering of the 
human derelicts constantly appealing to him for help. 
Like the gentle pigeon that he is he is pretty thoroughly 
plucked by the wild birds he seeks to aid. The law 
and the church are found equally incompetent to deal 
with the problems of the poor when their aid is sought, 
and, finding no practical remedy, the pigeon goes on 
being a pigeon to the end. 


“ CHAUVE-SOURIS ” 


A Russian vaudeville organized by M. Nikita Balieff, 
presented by F. Ray Comstock and Morris 
Gest, at the 49th Street Theater, New 
York, February 4, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 
Mmes. Birse MM. Balieff 


Ershova Wavitch 


_ Dianina Gorodetsky 
Karabanova Birse 


Deykarhanova Borco 

Feehner Davidoff 
Kochetovsky 
Malakoff 
Marievsky 
Pons 
Stoianovsky 

lama 

Dalmatoff 


“The Bat Theater of Moscow,” organized first by the 
players from Stanislavsky’s Art Theater for their own 
diversion, was afterward expanded into a sort of im- 


promptu vaudeville for the entertainment of the public. — 


ia 
5 
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A mixed Russian Lambs’ club gambol, consisting of 
Russian folk songs and dances and burlesque dramatic 
skits. The New York engagement followed successful 
appearances in London and Paris. d 


“THE LAW BREAKER ” 


A melodrama in four acts by Jules Eckert Goodman, . 
produced by William A. Brady, at the Booth 
Theater, New York, February 1, 1922. 


- Cast of characters — 


WALRGF HOPSIGING .iate'scc aoc ede as sie oaet gare cle $:¢ 0% Frank Sheridan 
Ewing Fowler Clifford Dempsey 
Walter) Homers os% ccicic cisisies #600 s.sivsicn dees «sis John Cromwell 
OM CP OWlen sas isiersisicie asicipie'ir cesivicccies Sew sees Frederick Bickel 
irae COTTE aleralvis a niorb'ss/scpeic'a 'e e'eis%a'@/e) sie) sai William Courtenay 
AEM SOULS aiaielelaiele pidinis's'vic c1a/siois's'aiciesieicinicicic eicts Morgan Wallace 
(YO Be i= GAC STUOB EOC ODOR EDO ODOC E OPO OO Frank Sylvester 
RMAC Rae petal at cialsletsie/elnid a(vie\cie:=icip.wis.o'e'sis\@ \clsivelpie asi 61¢ John Milton 
Dera DRM eres rehiaristei soa aheiaiola'e o(s/ae's ais.a'aia.a'ee sleieie oa Herbert Rathke 
GAM RM OWIELs)cicia's ac a metWet ess 51.5.0 /c'ssincwiesisio sce Blanche Yurka 
WSU TOR cade cisciccacde inc aeeceinaiinas so Marguerite Maxwell 


Ewing Fowler’s bank has been robbed of sixty thou- 
sand dollars. The theft has been traced to Jim Thorne. 


_ Fowler is eager to send Thorne to prison until he learns 


that his own son, Tom, has been craftily woven into the 
plot of the robbery by Thorne. Even then he is willing 
to push the prosecution until his daughter, Joan, a settle- 
ment worker with theories respecting society’s responsi- 
bility for crime and criminals, suggests another solution. 
There is only one way to reform criminals, says Joan, 
and that way to develop their sense of moral responsi- 
bility. She therefore offers to pledge her seventy-five 
thousand dollar pearl necklace that Jim Thorne, if 
properly trusted, will, of his own accord, return the 


sixty thousand dollars he has stolen. Thorne considers 


the adventure a good joke at first, but later the thought 
of Joan’s faith in him becomes oppressive and he loses 
his nerve as a crook. Finally he returns the money to 
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buy back his “freedom.” After which he plans to steal 
the necklace. But the reform idea gets him. He doesn’t 


marry Joan, however, but his little pal, Kit, a darned 


good “come-on” for a badger game, and eager to go 
straight. 


“THE BLUSHING BRIDE” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Cyrus 


Wood, based on a play by Edward Clark, music by 
Sigmund Romberg, produced by Lee and 
J. J. Shubert at the Astor Theater, 

New York, February 6, 1922, 


Cast of characters — 


Paul Kominskh os ciciscdccedcecadoscsess ++++-Robert O’Connor 
Blower Gitli vs. ctadessccnss Gee Faseamenes Violette “Strathmore 
CAgRLEttO GIT ini i0e'e's sicieise swiolers wele vecceceesere Kitty Flynn 
BYANCOiS.:2 5 chisic tise ¢ cele yee cineisislomiaste nine Harold Gwynne 
Schwartz....... Raleleiavelans David Belbridge 
CAEN Faces reiev sls asics -George Craig 
Christopher: "Pottinger. <6 cii/cis'c <tvin'e esc ou wep laiee yale Tom Lewis 
MMired..iewniwas sa oasis F Clarence Nordstrom 
TROBE sie raja uta & Matsts,a-cit mnie ae vetoes Wivis lelaiatotg ee ei eiotareiate g Edythe Baker 
Justine «Beatrice Swanson 
Lorraine..... -Marcella Swanson 
Coley MCCS Soisos ais smiiove asin cciesiats saline ...Cecil Lean 
Rashi; SOGE, cesses cacsidecs sini aie slot niinisineley Cleo Mayfield 
Judge Redwood......scscseceesens «+++sHarry Corson Clarke - 
Doris Mayne......... aig sialseta dciale hbaninuseivire xare Jane Carrell 
Mrs Pottingeripcsisnp sss scinecte tic ea sueika es Gertrude Mudge 


Specialty Entertainers— 
Ma-Belle, Miss Stoneburne and Mr. Wm. Holbrooke 
Act I.—The Cabaret of Paul Kominski, Act II.—The 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Pottinger. Staged by Frank Smith- 
gon. 


To revive his dying cabaret business, Paul Kominski 
engages Lulu Love to serve the coat and hat checks. 
Lulu is a snappy little chorus girl turned Quaker because 
her “ yea, verilys,” and “nay, bo’s” seem to please the 
men. Among her suitors is Coley Collins, a good tout 
but broke. To be near her Coley agrees to act as a 
professional “third party” in the Kominski place. 
When somebody’s husband wants to dine with somebody 
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; else’s wife the third party sits at table with them. He 
__ sees nothing, hears nothing, but eats a lot, and is on call 


9 if discovery makes it advisable for a chaperon to be 
_ present. Coley is a comic third party inthe first act 
_ and after shooing several fiirtatious baldheads away 
; from Lulu in the second act finishes as an eager bride- 
_ groom to the blushing bride. 

E 

ie “FRANK FAY’S FABLES ” 

ee 

__ A revue in two acts, book, lyrics and ideas by Frank 
3 Fay, produced by Harry L. Cort, at the Park 

| Theater, New York, February 6, 1922. 

: Principals engaged — ; 

¥ Frank Fay Olga Steck 

“ Bernard Granville Geogiana Hewitt 

BE Eddie Carr The Fifer Trio 

; wt Helen Groody Herbert Corthell 

: Robert Cummings __ - Louis Cassavant 

4 Fania Marinoff “‘Olivette”’ 

y Donald Lee Roberts 

. “THE CAT AND THE CANARY” 


A melodrama in four acts by John Willard, produced by 
Kilbourn Gordon, Inc., at the National The- 
ater, New York, February 7, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Hower) CLrawy:. .5- oo.c0sices veeserse doce Verics es Percy Moore 
“Mammy :) Pleasants . ices. cccccsenccgeacs Blanche Friderici 
Harry Blythe..... Barnet ctaicicicts ate eo iaielerelalelele ainrele oa John Willard 
Saipan Baby «ook sci icac aids sve ccd sccevecvcesncs Beth Franklin 
PCOLV LOUNGE crivics nesicineccoccecéecusedssene Jane Warrington 
Charles Wilder. ».»-Ryder Keane 
RMT AOMGS ets c/s cis aeisie.s vi sin'esisissisiainsipe'ciele tice’ Henry Hull 
Annabelle West. .-Florence Eldredge 
APM A@ Reis Se rik o's sfale(yla'o c'sraieie.e bie aisiele'sie0s o'a'6/0 Edmund Elton 


Patterson......... Pesan Uae iio paws cceielon Harry D. Southard 


The heirs of the late Ambrose West are summoned to 
Clifton Castle on the Hudson to hear his will read at 
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twelve o’clock midnight on the twentieth anniversary 
of his passing. Mr. West was a trifle eccentric and feared 
a strain of insanity in his family. The will reveals 
Annabelle West as the sole heir, but provides that should 
she give any sign of mental unsoundness a second enve- 
lope should be opened and a second heir named. The 
rest of the evening is spent in trying to frighten the wits 
out of Annabelle with mysterious disappearances, mur- 
ders, tales of escaped lunatics, etc. Everyone of the 


heirs is suspected, but the mystery is not cleared until 
the final scene. 


“ FEDORA ” 


A tragedy in four acts by Victorien Sardou, revived by 
Marie Lohr, at the Hudson Theatre, New 
York, February 10, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Count Loris Ipanofl. .csccccccvossocceneven Herbert Marshall 
Jean le) Seriexis swiss s'sisn ves cies siniclouisle's siveniecieid C. M. Hallard 
Plerre), Borolf caw sins,.\tinig ta aloineisialsiewiietintersiniaiate Edward Lester 
Dr PLoteoks. cca osc sulvcjewcaldeciaedineiecctesretcee Charles Esdale 
Got elisiaors cis a:¢in'a'a'm otal acarslelsa}piv'dlatenin cin neal ats aipre Edmund Gwenn 
Deshrenn vicress odinecs axtnalticcna eninerere E. Vivian Reynolds 
Boleslav Lasinski...... sthielatelatatvistasotale’s ante loiter Teens Sydney Ellis 
Tobtlo Ps iss vic n.0's.0 ooh «sepa isishnateeie thiwipiaeiste E. Rayson-Cousens 
Kirilley sovccten ition is sia ain sfoisretetlata seetateiete aie George Sydenham 
BOLris, civcisisiscivicls's vvy eines) Vane valel Wak agh sma hea eeieien Max Brent 
DMitvi... ss scceccesccrcsccceceencscconssacs Junius Matthews 
EAU sso 1 stosieicv'sincte Wwuaieig.s tiem Dele tiaaaeerab iy eels William Grayson 
Basil. siiceccninwcisisica curse device optic cieiaes Howard Edwardes 
Countess Olga Soukareva....... Ree Calne eee ces ese Hilda Spong 
Mar Wea o's iviaic a: ciaisis sicte is olalente slate ete mioinia nie siete ote Vane Featherston 
Princess Fedora Romazova.....e.sssccsssessssce Marie Lohr 


Act I.—Count Vladimir’s Study, Russia. Act II.—Recep- 
tion Room in the House of the Countess Soukareva, Paris. 
Act IlI.—Princess Fedora’s House, Paris. Act IV.—The 
Same. Staged by Miss Lohr. 


Princess Fedora Romazova, believing Count Loris 
Ipanoff a nihilist and responsible for the murder of her 
fiancé, trails him to Paris and there, after extracting a 
confession from him as a result of his passionate love 
for her, notifies the secret police of her success. A 
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4 Realizing also that she loves the man she has condemned, 
_ Fedora poisons herself rather than suffer death at his 
hands for having betrayed him to the authorities. 
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“ MONTMARTRE ” 
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moment later she learns that Loris was justified in kill- 
ing her lover, seeing he had betrayed Mme. Ipanoff. 


A drama in four acts, translated from the French of 


, 


ater, New York, February 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Henri....... Rees re dar cipiola ap:s'e'sele, viety 3, o1aha lio avai & James Meighan 
Edmond....... pep be Seno atslalavel orp: sn Slefeiaia tivietavarnie(e Karl Carmen 
NDOOSLERy csisivicleirin'sisinic/o oslele'siniesic Pere Tero Frank MHuyler 
MASI AMIIOUTICEE garalets eicleleisis's eieleiv'e vie (d;s:civtalneicie oes Oliver Putnam 
DARE Wart GAGA asi iolsiclela)e\oi .cleib'a7e elefele\sievoiels a s\alelaiave Virginia Sale 
(0) SES ee Obebee pene ene MOBHEU OG cp Re ISCrae Margaret Hawkins 
An Englishman........ bate chi oe aacaen Leslie J. Spiller 
The Man with the Monocle..............+00. Gerald Randall 
MNS EDIRYa comes gas sale siein alles a etal s hs catateicta, oletere Mabel Frenyear 
IVE-AGUDI sled cisiaeisiss's[ale cleisivaliinesies ace < <ipisinis «Dorrit Kelton 
Suzanne........ Sidle leery pled fe a/a)'sis! aie’sis'=’si | 8-6/a/aia +..+-Rose Winter 
Pg AE MSEC its ow'orsnitc|s seas. sicln stale ofcjeeco'd okiataaige Wells Spaulding 
PPL Lerelotalerel Meret sinido/alpiaie tigi lain. vin \oie7~) <'aibsiv.als s'cie\ Helen Stransky 
PASEa IDL siete sleieiels ¢ cio tcl ste o give sieht’. cietaidisiavelete'e od, oreece Dora Matthews 
PR IOWGED CIE ce vislsrevigiva ts cleisieie cassis viciole Marjorie Urquehart 
Ee GIQALCLEG GIT lal sole eleleisisic)s je /aiv.cleinivicic'sisieeie sis wine Alta Mearkle 
PNY A UPEES aols aie aleisivie’s| lsla’eie e/a iv! s\aie\sicicleaiei dic: siale e'e'sle Billy Francis 
PAR OURGTaN WUBILEL:ielelols\ets/eiejelo s\vis vine 'o\a\a)sieia,sie'oicieie.eo Emile Collins 
AM Gendarme nd saceres sol ¢ 6 didtns cigs visas 'elsie'ed ete Vashti Bockmiller 
Paston Wogerce’s sicics cc eicie coc ese siniried.e cn avisiees sic Frank Doane 
Gabriel Montinat.........002csecesssccccce aaidieiete Lucille Wall 
Elaine de Morenties.. 0006.00. c.csscoseescees .»-Mae Hopkins 
Pier RCM MARTOCHEN cre cisiy titi cloleirinietn s.0.oa,9 <heleeinalsie.esa ais Arthur Hohl 
entre PAVERRICK <i caloieecice cen ses'sslsae esess+-Brandon Hurst 
Madame Berthe. 2.0.2 scssiciccccsvscccces eaepiailes Bertha Skner 
Mn eaC AMIDE asters bialsicic)e'e 0\4.e\e'ais/aiciciaje\n)sivia's sie sia -Galina Kopernak 
Cars eee tel ialeieleicielalvisleisis\aie'eioln's n1eiejalaic <\slai sicie's Helen Lowell 
VOSA 5 GU COO DE GO OUU OO CUOL JOnICot Ot lind John Anthony 
MRE Metre sian! slate! did a/ajs sisien(neadaiecesineee® Sleat Helen Ware 
SAINE- SELES sos occ vines ccvcscineccevesevedscces Frank Connor 
ew EstaGH states ei0'<10iei010\binreiejs\islelose)s 10 sic cieie'sinve eisie’e Frank Martins 
PACeANE AI ee peta alata elel ste /attle\«/avelvls/e\s\alsi¢.creie/aicinlave'ein/eiols Mona Bundoon 
A Gypsy Violinist...... 000 .sccvccssvccccene Clarke Silvernail 
MAW O eres eiers «)sials ciels sivielee)nicielels die'a'e\els) aiereisies .....Roy Bucklee 
UG AE een ee ealtisia atale cists es a/sToiiie:visisielaneiciee William Leonard 
A Girl with the Red Coat............ «+.e+.sMildred Gibson 
Duchess de Grival.......... Bie. slevatele J oele eivipsis'siesie Helen Lowell 
Mime. Glaron....5...cccssscecescscvcs seeeseeeeNina Herbert 
7 


Pierre Frondaie by Benjamin Glazer, produced by 
the Players’ Assembly, at the Belmont The- 
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Mo Claromicns «sjeiolerecisa-sipiareislelsteness s whsiors] ore sini Edward M. Grace 

AS Wotanies, haiscina sun seine tees einitiecmneratlatr ars Virginia Duncan 

Jette vais scwiciv cece nielard se 6 bho 6,00 wa eee tenses as Gail Webster 

ALSO a 6s ciosire die seen bie oid m maeikge MALO Re BtutsTe nina pes Winifred Harris 

ROBOrE oh visi era. > disses ls.athis aM aarels oeistad sisla atl Clarke Silvernail 

Patrowss~s peas aces ote Anne Morris, Teddy Solpult, Bertha 
Diamond, Frankie Holden 

Daridersocs une Gs eetasstels Marguerite Sinclair, Maxine Henry ‘ 


Act I.—The Garden of the Moulin-Rouge. Act II.—Pierre 
Marechal’s Flat in the Rue de Lille. Act III.—Gaston 
Logerce’s Villa at Ostend. Act IV.—The Garden of the 
Moulin-Rouge. Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


Marie-Claire, born of an obscure mother and a cab- 


driving father, in the Montmartre district of Paris, meets 


and loves Pierre Marechal at the “Red Mill.” Pierre 
is a struggling artist, but pure, and it is his idea that 
when he has money enough he will marry Marie-Claire. 
Temporarily they try apartment life, of which Marie- 
Claire soon tires, finding herself out of harmony with 
Pierre’s musical friends. Soon she runs back to Mont- 
martre and takes up with a rich man. Then back to 
Pierre when he finds her on But back to Montmartre 


and the gay life finally when decency again becomes a 


bore, and there Pierre is forced to leave her, a lost and 
wasted soul. It may be something of the Christ-spirit 
in men that urges them to try to make a madonna of a 
harlot, suggests the author. But it seldom is a success- 
ful venture. 


“DESERT SANDS ” 


A drama in three acts by Wilson Collison, produced by 
Shelton Wheeler, at the Princess Theater, 
New York, February 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Hugh Berndon...........+++ eeeves Ve as Kervipe he Norman Trevor 
Pickering (Otherwise Arthur Landran)........ Edmond Lowe 
Karta. Rossin satenyseeeerr ae sleipinh oie’ alo.a Anzonetta Lloyd - 
Lady Alicia Marchbanks....... eek Viatie Virginia Hammond 
Caniel | Boys ..03.s sinnsiveesn Herbert Bellmore, Miano, Raffa, 
Rubenstein, Corne 
The Action Takes Place at Hugh Berndon’s Camp in the 
Great Sahara Desert Between Moonrise and Dawn. Staged 
by Harry Andrews. 
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Hugh Berndon, arriving at the home of Lord March- 
banks a few moments after his lordship had been killed 
in a struggle with another of Lady Marchbanks’ admir- 


ers, is accused of the crime and, rather than start a 


\ 


scandal, goes to jail for seven months. At the end of 
that time the suicide theory is accepted and Berndon is 
released. To escape the notoriety aroused by the case, 
and also to get away from Lady Marchbanks, with whom 


he is in love, Berndon goes to Africa. There, a year . 


later, he meets Arthur Landran, the real murderer of 
Marchbanks, and extracts a confession from him. Also 
he meets an Arab dancing girl and takes her into the 
desert as his mistress. Also Lady Marchbanks, coming 
in search of him, meets all three of them, is disgusted 
with Berndon and his dancing girl, is attacked by Lan- 
ran, who is in turn killed by the dancing girl, and finally 
is ready to overlook Berndon’s sin if he will return to 
England and marry her, which he agrees to do. 


“MADAME PIERRE” 


_ A comedy in three acts, adapted from the French of 


‘Eugene Brieux by Arthur Hornblow, Jr., produced 
by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz The- 
ater, New York, February 15, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Pierre Cottrel..... fatabe dial S.9 gio a hare wie taal a anata Roland Young 
Ferdinand Brochot......s.cccessccccseredesceors Marsh Allen 
EGMCh UAMOURIN: co davies discs s cde aeiddde dds ca csiduys Cecil Yapp 
ICD sed easlob ve bocis'e's tle. 0b ee .e'es oes epacieb wre’ Fuller Mellish 
TA Boaters .'.'6.6 2's! a. is'e's osie'e'e ; ....Stanley Jessup 
Charlotte..... ..Estelle Winwood 
Isabelle -Marjorie Wood 


MPRYABLO se sisivis vinioisleibig a.0)> o(sie'enieis oc pads viesia@etuaviee Alice John 
Mme. Bodier Evelyn Carter Carrington 

Acts I., Il. and IIIJ.—In the Living Room of the Cottrel 
Apartment, in Paris. Staged by Robert Milton. 


Pierre Cottrel, botanist and nature student, has been 
for three years the intimate friend of Mlle. Charlotte. 
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For the last year they have been keeping house together. 
Now they are beginning to get upon each other’s nerves. 
M. Pierre would welcome his freedom, which he finds 
it as difficult to secure as though he were married to ~ 
Mlle. Charlotte. She, though she is not above flirting 
with M. Pierre’s friends with a view to establishing © 
other arrangements if the need arise, is still in love with 


M. Pierre and determined not to lose him as a provider ~ 


so long as she can hold on. Thinking to strengthen her 
hold Charlotte leaves Pierre temporarily, sending back 
pathetic stories of her plans to drown herself in the 
Seine to which he pays not the slightest attention. 
Finally she does jump into the river, but within easy 
reaching distance of a handy boatman’s hook. She is 
rescued and returned to M. Pierre, who weakly takes 
her back on the old terms. “Madame Pierre” is taken 
from M. Brieux’s twelve-year-old comedy, “Les Han- 
netons,” the “ hanneton ” being a sort of clinging beetle. . 


“TO THE LADIES ” 


A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly, produced by George C. Tyler and A. 
L. Erlanger, at the Liberty Theater, 
New York, February 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


HiGonard |. Bebe: )- »:siaisie/vnje,niv cin'ypiav vib elalele ss vele'wisre Otto Kruger 
Elsie Beeches. -ccversecewss Cbiy Welbin baRele) vive tiseh Helen Hayes 
Chester: Malling :..)00ss sb cisipee se cneieeter eae sn Percy Helton 


Mrs. Kincaid 
John Kincaid 


A Truckman........ - pears J. Hyland 


Isabel Irving 


Another: Truckmanins ssc sisios siecle nie viveivieea ers Albert Cowles 
The?:'Foastmaster.:% sicens es ciiacvunvecesslecs William Seymour 
The Politician Wm. F. Canfield 
A, Photographer. ,.\'vi acisjoacistiosis@eleveeinc eviece Albert Cowles 
TOm, »\BAKrs<iseio sss oadecanenciisieneten eecaChene Robert Fiske 
The Stenographer... ...Norma Mitchell 
EHO.) Barbers sciuacise «pebivieniieae +e+-John Kennedy 


dhe Boothlack: .scccckeenscwenanoueicaes sentaven John Maroni 
The Manicure..... av sevbvuvicevevebee teueeicuce Grace Morgan 
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Act I,—The House of the Beebes in Nutley, New Jersey. 
Act II.—Annual Dinner of John Kincaid’s Sons, Hotel 
Commodore, New York. Act III—The Office. Staged by 
Howard Lindsay. 


The Leonard Beebes are living in Nutley, N. J., after 
having been married for six months and are trying to 
get along on Leonard’s salary as a salesman for the 
Kincaid Piano Company. Being a self-confident youth 
of high ambitions and small talent he is given to spend- 
ing the family savings on visionary schemes promising | 


quick riches, such as grape fruit farms in Florida. Elsie 


Beebe, a sane child-wife from Mobile, sees that if they 
are ever to get anywhere she will have to take up the 
management of Leonard without his knowing it. The 


_~ head of the Kincaid Piano Company, calling to. thank 


¢ 


Leonard for having stamped out a fire in the factory, 
meets Mrs. Beebe. Also Mrs. Kincaid meets Mrs. Beebe. 
Between them the women silently and secretly conspire 


to promote the young man. Mrs. Kincaid manages to 


have young Beebe invited to a company banquet, and 
when he falls down with his speech, Mrs. Beebe makes 
it for him and saves the day. His promotion follows 


- and finally a promise of success. Hence the author’s 
_ salaam, “To The Ladies.” 


“THE FRENCH DOLL” 


_ A comedy in three acts, adapted from the French of 


MM. Armont and Gerbidon by A. E. Thomas, 
produced by Ray Goetz at the Lyceum The- 
ater, New York, February 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Baroness Mazulier........cscesesecees Adrienne D’Ambricourt 
TAs Hurniture Mover ..jaieec<: oo cececenscescnece James Hunter 
Rene Mazulier..........-+e+0e ......Hugene Borden 
Baron Mazulier..........0000 ...-Edouard Durand 
Georgine Mazulier........0sscccesseccevesseens Irene Bordoni 


IMMCIATIIG etarcicinisls'svic oleiste: a' s/c cise o ¥je' siete evel sis oole Laura Lussier 
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Jacksons cccccccscvecceccccsevacessd vcccses seus Will Deming 


T. Wellington Wick........ adie attiatas ecerais ...Thurston Hall 
Emily MOorrow...cossecccccccsevssece ...Edna Hibbard 
Philip Stoughton......cccsccccseses ..Don Burroughs 
James Allen....ses.seee rere rn rit) ke William Williams 


Act I.—Living Room in the Studio Apartment of the 
Mazuliers, New York. Act II.—Drawing Room in the Hotel 
Suite of the Mazuliers, Palm Beach, Fla. Act III.—Same 
as Act II.—Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 


The family of the Baron Mazulier is stranded in New 
York, making a precarious living selling faked antiques 
from “the old chateau.” Georgine Mazulier, the hand- 
some daughter, is the family’s last hope. If she can 
marry a rich American all may yet be well. If not the 
worst is threatened. For which reason Georgine worms 
herself into favor with T. Wellington Wick, a self-made 
American millionaire, and lands him after a Palm 
Beach campaign financed on borrowed money. Midway 
in the game, however, Georgine believes herself in love 
with Philip Stoughton, a youth of her own age, and thus 
considerable suspense is developed before the story is 
happily concluded. 


“FOR GOODNESS SAKE” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Fred Jackson, 
lyrics by Arthur Jackson, music by William 
Daly and Paul Lannin, produced by Alex A. 
Aarons, at the Lyric Theater, New 
York, February 20, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Count: Spinagio.s:<ic./0% decesceleeve Wain sisinvs eine ++.-Charles Judels 
Perry Reyaoldsy «nw css mcmpinniomenem vere sels John E. Hazzard 
Marjotiet ects. jatsccohutboecreeene eee ‘..+Helen Ford 
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_ Perry Reynolds, caught by his wife, Vivian, separat- 
ing an attractive widow from a cinder in her eye, is 


"suspected of being a flirt and becomes mighty unpopular 


at home. Also Vivian takes to flirting on her own 
account to be even with Perry. To re-establish himself 
Perry plans to disappear temporarily, leaving the infer- 
ence to be drawn that he has committed suicide. Vivian 
overhears the plot, refuses to get excited and Perry, 
sneaking back home for food and shelter, has a sad 


time hiding under the piano and the dinner table. 


“THE RUBICON ” 


_- A comedy in three acts, adapted from the French of 


Edouard Bourdet by Henry Baron, produced by 
Henry Baron, at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, February 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Germaine Clandelle........ccccsccccscncescccs Violet Heming 
Georges Glandelle......... Paces sececcucse Warburton Gamble 
PR PRRCOIS PMRULOL foe kpinin sam pels ol sieeae «(sfele olbiase a Kenneth Hill 
WRG rete aH NAND sonic locas sieinis.c'aieicle wipes 60 -...Minna Gale Haynes 
A ORAM TELE oe OVI ol iai< cin elelainte’® >: insists © 5 90. 0/0 s0\4 Walter McEwen 
B Vvonne Satnclaines .. occ ccseest ct eceses vecitc Dorothy Tierney 
PACHBEE (SSIDCIAI cic ciess ccevevcscvidivnaes Edwin Strawbridge 
The Stage Manager... ssc cssccevcsccsccwcens George Vivian 
POAUNe MCANINION Es a cicisies o(ais'sivisis seine siciene sins clot Elisabeth North 
DERGEIOS DETR 5 6a ccicncs os waes bed va edielc ese Ruth Tausig 
Howise Batdier. 0100s ssc secieisisicecieccciccccccens Ann Byrnes 
Ae GIEBE nec wieleié'sie)n'eis seta Mialetyfalevelsictelute’ sls a\e'n sacle Walter McEwen 
CTIGG yeraetiiais vis viele s areisls © Co bles ai vieisinivren's.t ele oie 0 s0)8 ay Mary Cecil 
Baptiste. ........... Lotte Sis b/che usialinin saya isis ieaeavele Arthur Bowyer 


Act I—A Morning in September. Act II.—A Month Later. 
Act IiI.—The Next Morning. At the Apartment of the 
Glandelles in Paris. Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


Germaine Glandelle, having married Georges Glan- 
delle to be revenged upon the man she really loves, 
Francois Maurel, returns from her honeymoon with the 


proud report that she is a wife in name only. Her 


parents and her husband are distressed. Likewise Maurel. 
He had secretly hoped to be accepted as a lover, but 
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under the circumstances he feels that it would be ex- 
tremely imprudent of him to assume so completely the 
obligations of a husband. He therefore joins the family 
in advising Germaine to accept Georges as her lawful 
mate — at least temporarily, which Germaine does. And 
immediately thereafter bids Francois good-by forever. 


“MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by George Bernard Shaw, 
revived by Mary Shaw, at the Punch and Judy 
Theater, New York, February 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Vivie Warren......e00. Paieswatete eis dtanaiewainsers Agnes Atherton 
Mr Praediicsnsivecae oeiele pieisieleee occ cccenseee «..-Edwin Martyn 
Mrs. Warren........ lele) nieia|eikije™ mipiatela we \nietatn oleic niaaly Mary Shaw 
Sir Goorges Grofte: cys: sn:asieccee esi pamicd ek stes ide Lynn Pratt 
Brac :Cardnentc.-sctetsiccty stile ve cle re siciere »...Everett Butterfield 
Rev. Samuel. Garduiorss sic cinvlels veisisioleisss cis eleicjeis Edward Poland 


Act I—A Garden at Hindhead View, England. Summer. 
Act II.—A Room at Mrs. Alison’s Cottage at Hindhead 
View. Act III.—A view of the Garden Adjoining the 
Rectory. Act IV.—Frazer and Warren’s Chambers, London. 
Staged by Miss Shaw. 


During this engagement Miss Shaw also revived 
Ibsen’s “ Ghosts.” 


“BAVU” 


A melodrama in three acts by Earl Carroll, produced 
by Earl Carroll, at the Earl Carroll Theater, 
New York, February 25, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Kuroff..s.ssssecssersccesceccrensecess Charles Wray Wallace 
Pipleteck ican wise bss > sce oan ele eee eleoRe ele erie Maude Eburne 
BAW, sinpisioeienin f's)eloislc ie Se eae aab wave celts Henry Herbert 
Olga 2a die, 0,ele'e Wbia vis ae wividiess S0-s-cie are aletpreminaenter Carlotta Monterey 
Micha’, .sivssisiesnsweltinatee ebbines Seb sions William H. Powell 
ANIA 5 py/ee Vin were, onio's vis, de metine me mae ae wa Glee Helen Freeman 


Scene—In the Russian Town of Balta. In the Attic of 
Bavu. Staged by Earl Carroll. 
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4 Bavu is a renegade half-caste Turk who becomes mixed 


up with the Committee of Ten in the Russian Revolution. 
Acquiring a fortune in loot he plans to wall it up in an 
old fireplace in his attic in Balta, Russia, escape to 
Roumania and return and salvage it when the commune 
is no more. His plans, however, are frustrated by a 
young aristocrat turned revolutionist who is seeking to 
get his sweetheart, a Russian princess, over the border. 
In his effort to be rid of the aristocrat, claim the princess 
and make his escape Bavu is variously successful until 
his final defeat, in which he discovers that in place of 
walling up his enemy in the fireplace, he has imprisoned 
his own Russian sweetheart. 


“BACK TO METHUSELAH ” 


A philosophic fantasy in five parts by Bernard Shaw, 
produced by the Theater Guild, at the Garrick 
Theater, New York, in three divisions, 

_ February 27, March 6 and 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Feewedeshainpecna binpia.slate’s ereisaia George Gaul 

oc oprclese Ce eccecccceees Ernita Lascelles 

of the Serpent....... seeks Saiea Margaret Wycherly 

niefale sie osieia Pavatisanvccaisioeavise'seie ese sieesicsceeDenitie King 

Act I.—The Garden of Eden. Act IJ.—An Oasis in Meso- 
potamia, a Few Centuries Later. 


PART II.—Tue Gosre. oF THE BROTHERS BARNABAS 


Franklyn Barnabas.....ccccscccccvccccecsvces Albert Bruning 
Conrad Barnabas,....-...esseeseeeeeeceess++Moffat Johnston 
The Parlor Maid........ Eniciesuid siugiesisieiet Margaret Wycherly 
FIRST so sins ic eva bah ce secie ese geeecccecceceeecotaniey ‘Howlett 
SAG ac tedvevieteceaices « niGs Saare'elS @akas ee yultic Eleanor Woodruff 
MOY Ce-DALEE ae iesls coslasiis's's vice s'e ese ves visalsisielviceicls A. P. Kaye 
Lubin...... Bietiie eta ieisijaie'ste’aisisielais sie-e/wsltre elevaielaataiere Claude King 


Franklyn Barnabas’ Study, Hampstead Heath, London, 
Shortly After the War. Staged by Alice Lewisohn and 


Agnes Morgan. 
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A drama in four acts by Cleves Kinkead, produced by 
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PART IIJ.—Tue Tuinc Happens 


Burge-Lubin, President of the British Isles....... A. P. Kaye 
Barnabas, the Accountant General...... .....-Moffat Johnston 
Confucius, the Chief Secretary..... Lowa eiw ele Claude King 
The Minister of Health.,.......++++esee+++++++Mary Lawton 
The Archbishop of York..........+ hie tte wets Stanley Howlett 


Mrs. Lutestring, the Domestic Minister....Margaret Wycherly 
The Official Parlor of the President of the British Isles 
in the Year 2170 A.D. 


PART IV.—Tue Tracevy or AN Experty GENTLEMAN 
The Elderly Gentleman..........ssee+se+++++-Albert Bruning 


The Woman........ ve visiase ervessvecsecescessskrnita Lascelles 
LOM anus cece mene a's eleralsasrele vin eis ntersie;eratsi tx CALM ULLO a hea 
LOGS yo Ceding ees thanete alas wea ao Winiere aime aialesale 4 -Eleanor Woodruff 
Napoleon........... prnth wie okie: Cis afejesoiare ste ponielsrettone George Gaul 
The Oracle...... qiatoh a walete sevveececeeseeesMargaret Wycherly 
Tho. Envoys). ..4sesce, POLAR os eloteghagarareiotout Ges aethe hal eye 
THEMERVGy BS: Wiles ss one tieslee he atrinen's aa cuelssrane ..Shirley King 
The Envoy’s Daughter.......ccsessaceeee Martha-Bryan Allen 


Act I.—Burrin Pier on the South Shore of Galway Bay 
in Ireland in the Year 3000 A.D. Act I1.—Courtyard Before 
the Temple. Act IlI.—Imside the Temple. Staged by 
Frank Reicher. 


3 PART V.—As Far as Tuoucnr Can Reacw 


Strephon.... b katate den as Vinge s .-Dennis King 
AC MIATO EN a fetelotiarclniale o/s vials winre caters c ..-Eleanor Woodruff 
The He-Ancient... 2. sie esses uns, Vio rnlpiw we ..»+»Moffat Johnston 
Pelagia a0 apiece arate Hoesen +e Oo gad oleic visleihbtacss ie VALUE AO) 
The She-Ancient..... fee ee eeceeseeee+s Margaret Wycherly 
EICEMSI8). sate ah x aeie's cares ene Camere Maneaieseaels Clelia Benjamin’ 
po LEY ges ae vehi. Wawcea ble Suaatereor seceeesseseesotanley Howlett 
Martelluae. os svn Was 6{u dyath- oats Ofarw yao expla slnialelatetelers| Claude King 
The Newly-Born............ Pick cee Martha-Bryan Allen 
Pygmalion... see cedionslvices manele niewlelb outs caterer A. P. Kaye 
The Male Figure........... sist ee ele piste oven ease GOOLE ORGm ML 
The Female Figure....... aiate siatate ateastersictelecet ats Ernita Lascelles 


The Ghost of Adam.. 


.....George Gaul 
The Ghost of Eve... 


.-Ernita Lascelles 


The. Ghost: of Caites\veccdewas coees wl s ankles ...Dennis King 
The Voice of the Serpent...............+Margaret Wycherly 
TMith OY obo: sRsiestornrars Strouse ha menns SeNeRe bam Mary Lawton 


Before the Temple, 31920 AD. "Staged by Philip Moeller. 


“YOUR WOMAN AND MINE” 


Lee Kugel, at the Klaw Theater, New 
York, February 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomson, the Governor’s Servant..........--++ Fred Eckhard 
Mrs. Ward, the Governor’s Sister...........eeee0s Heler Gill 
Governor Gilbert Moreland..............- +-.-Byron Beasley 
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Renae PLOWS G srchnisrais wi aers 'arsisites simwia'e ieee sees Reginald Barlow 
DAN Me ACKBOMCN . ciaicints aise vis Uals'e'ce Sieh eee care See Regina Wallace 
Honey Anos Tr, \Glossttpiss es «ise'eia.s.e sie ociecrie's Bertram Marburgh | 
Dawson, a Detective...........0..000% George Stuart Christie 
Abby Prewitt, the Wife of Clem.............. Minnie Dupree 
SRO PAAIROT fs os Sis! e ns aunts oie atneierslite.ewagia¥ic « piv » Henry Mortimer 
The Speaker, of the) House. .jsic..cicsecesccsccceen Dan Pennell 
Clerk of “the Hotises:. cic c'scsscns cic cecsteceeee Royal C. Stout 
Hon. Timothy McClosky........ceseeseees James L. Kearney 
SR GMARGTRVGR Ds Semen Cis a spats auine Ueasiseb asco tne Louis Fierce 
Chester Grd yas, tes exc sete Ke aan cies senars ote Malcolm Duncan 


Act I.—The Governor’s Mansion. Act II.—Scene 1—Prew- 
itt’s Heme. Scene 2—The Same. Act IIJ.—Chamber of 
the State House of Representatives. Act IV.—The School- 
house. Staged by Daniel Pennell. 


Governor Moreland refuses to pardon Joe Harney, 
county clerk, when it is discovered that Joe has “ bor- 
rowed’ money to help Clem Prewitt, a legislator. 


__ Prewitt explains that no theft was intended, that the 


money was used by Mrs. Prewitt to get him_.to a hospital 
when he was seriously ill and the county will lose 
nothing. Still the governor upholds the law. Where- 
upon Prewitt learns that there is something still unex- 
plained about the “ suicide” of a former suitor of Sally 


Jackson, whom the governor is going to marry. On the 


floor of the state legislature he accuses the governor of 


having murdered his rival. Subsequent revelations clear 


all parties and prove that any man, governor or farmer, 


. will fight for his woman. 


“THE FIRST MAN ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by Eugene O’Neill, produced 
_ by Augustin Duncan, at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, March 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Curtis Jayson. . 2... ccs ccc ev ccssecccedessees Augustin Duncan 
MOSHER Atel stemetaieticiaiaieves cine avs sie, siasbio' a isis, a/afeleleis sie Margaret Mower 
VOU, TAYSODS ies oes cleccg reer raseiccaeccdecsiavss Harry Andrews 
OE irc ndade tip aliacicisa sles y bee beige «eis cies Gordon Burby 
Pca ed ete sale vi eeiviels o'< clcie/#:e/cis'siclainis sere’ vir/eisia’b\<1@ Alan Bunce 
_« Esther (Mrs. Mark Sheffield)...........-. Margherita Sargent 
Mi) arepebtistot sepia oldie sim oie @ aia) sv sie'nts «isiv'e'e's)eieielnce « Marierie Vonnegut 
Aaa OMIA WIG GOT op vicicieis s/s /si0.s vwinisie, 0 aieib:giaieieje cles ielnie Marie L. Day 
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Mark: Sheffield... ..cccosccccsectcoscseves .....Eugene Powers 
Bimtly:;\c nance ces ce ce-cclciee siecs cusstlenesncsicnib ene nse Eva Carder 
Richard Bigelow Frederic Burt 
AY Maidiiivnerscaascceees na sane Suicten Woelereme cae eieis mees I. Hill 
A Trained Nurse.....cccsccccccccccesvevecccses Isabel Stuart 


Act I.—Living Room in Home ef Curtis Jayson, Bridge- 
town, Conn. Act II.—Curtis’ Study. Act III.—The Same. 
Act IV.—The Same as Act I. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Because of the death of his two baby daughters while 
they were still young, Curtis Jayson and Martha Jayson, 
his wife, agree that there shall be no more children born 
to them. Some years later, returned to Bridgetown, 
Conn., from the west, Jayson, who is a scientist, is about 
to set forth with an expedition to Asia which expects to 
uncover the bones of the first man, when Mrs. Jayson, 
who has always acted as his secretary, informs him that 
she will be compelled to stop at home. The hope of 
presenting him with a son has been born within her, and 
she has broken her part of their compact. Angered at 
the interference of fate with his plans Jayson curses his 


cents 
ES 


luck and frankly hopes the child will be born dead, 


The mother dies giving birth to a lusty boy, but Jayson 
refuses to look upon the face of “the little murderer.” 
His attitude is accepted by his New England friends as 
proof that he suspects the parentage of the child. Then, 
out of loyalty to his memory of his wife, he accepts the 
boy and turns defiantly against the scandal spreaders. 


“MADELEINE AND THE MOVIES ” 


A melodramatic farce by George M. Cohan, produced 
by George M. Cohan, at the Gaiety Theater, 
New York, March 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Garrison \Paige:. oc can Vices secre tee cen nea James Rennie 
Harvey oo. cscccnes me ....Frank Hollins 
Madeleine......... Pose Kceu wa ecinsbieeion siomine Georgette Cohan 
Aggie > oye a isle seipivieip ulov'e ea kiBiaie svele/niueians slo aeire Ruth Donnelly 
Madigan oc ccc cscs dccvsainexerccetenen tees Edward Nannery 


Tony. Durgess. s,s cc dscas eee ee Harry Mestayer 
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ST ARALOW oral o'y-ciaisie sie'e\ dein’ s)a velo o)s/ei0'e Kdbodoaaoone Thomas Jackson 
MOTE G eeermae ares sictargtniajniaierts sis icicle olsieiaic e oisiisnshec/e dar Louise Orth 
PB GLa ctasemialteteiainidio\@aisinis.o viele tsiclee sisiereisisiot cwseinics Jean Robertson 
COMA EL Be apetafeeio sets slolelaisiaineiere Sale eia't lane totelaclels Charles Halton 
Callahan... scsic0s sae cia'atet ofa) 318i shin wipualalelw'eiatasnrale Frank Sheridan 
I OUIC OM AT aia cetsisleicieisitisese. stale cle Xe Gale's Alay oles aib'y aaa Martin. Malloy 


Act I,—Takes Place Twelve O’clock, Midnight. Act II.— 
Twelve O’Clock, Noon, the Next Day. Scene—A Reception 
on in a New York Apartment. Staged by George M. 

ohan. 


Returning late at night to his apartments, Garrison 


_ Paige, a “screen king,” finds Madeleine Madigan asleep 


on his davenport. Waking her he learns that because 
she has made a hero of him her father and brother sus- 
pect that there has been a love affair between them and 
are on his trail. Paige accepts the situation as a joke 
_until the father and brother appear ready to fight. See- 
"ing the trouble she has gotten him into Madeleine seeks 
to help Garrison, but succeeds only in getting him in 
deeper and deeper until there happens to be a way 
revealed by which he and she (for he has taken a great 
fancy to “the kid”) can escape. Then there occurs a 
brief explanation, showing how Madeleine and her 
friends became mixed up in the plot. 


“BROKEN BRANCHES ” 


A comedy drama in three acts by Emil Nyitray and 
Herbert Hall Winslow, produced by Arthur G. 
Delamater, at the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
ater, New York, March 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Arthur Weldon...........: ieidelnieiplgie Heiaielsie’eisiiiele Wallace Ford 
IMLAY, cin eiaisiels/s sielolsle's lait cle'eio\s\0\s'v 61010 vivicivje’s'= eielele’elels © Amy Ongley 
Larry Martens, . cet rie rane meiilaiiats an sleren Raymond Hackett 
Emilie Murtenatehs. cdc. aia sl GTR e: of ef als whatal Pie aiece Beatrice Allen 
Elsie McCann......... ait eatela wiv vg sid viaidietdl wate vite sie’ Aileen Poe 
John McCann......... Resta Miieeieda be siee view ae H. R. Irving 
Karl Martens.........+. Daas Men aivetdaes date nads Hyman Adler 
Mr. McCann.........+++-- © meres Wieivievalslelelsieicyare J. M. Kerrigan 


Mag ox: ccricss2 prararacferele fees evveccoeeee Russell Johnstone 
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Act I.—Living Room, Martens’ Home, New York. Act 
-—Same as Act I. Act III.—Scene 1—A Room in a Café. 
Scene 2—Same as Acts I and II. Staged by Henry B. 
Stillman. 


Despite the warning of his friend McCann, whose wil- 
ful daughter and tricky son-in-law have robbed him, 
Karl Martens, rich and indulgent, continues to spoil his 


two children, Larry and Emilie, with the result that 


Larry embezzles money to give to a vampish married 
woman and Elsie, denied her father’s consent to marry 
Arthur Weldon, elopes with that youth. McCann, helped 
by Martens, goes to court and gets his money back, but 
Martens is forced to feign insanity and be threatened 


with commitment to an asylum before he can win his 


children back to him, a course he is impelled to take 
after he has had a bad dream in which he sees Elsie as 
a prostitute and Larry as a dope fiend. 


“UP THE LADDER” 


A drama in four acts by Owen Davis, produced by 
William A. Brady, at the Playhouse, New 
York, March 6, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Henry Smltiias we arcisiviee sels iovipie Marts oreiaste nissan George Farren 
Wry Sirs oc teinte: sates vipahgin wantow iyieie-nie.e, moaial ais kis Nannette Comstock 
DOUG xs dunio ciel sis cha tink dyn racw eee eae eee na Doris Kenyon 
LECH Ais civ iclns ots ca sig air eee aklnaia ely eisaione Rca ...Anma Marston 
TOUEG 4 cis aie, wicintolsicsan a. aihinse waka eicean ie Berets Albert Hackett 
Folin “Allows. :.asvtanaoc cael vieee tro cleleivioh sieete ave eee Paul Kelly 
Joe "Henleys . isis <2: ccremavie cise Unpieisiecssionts Edward Donnelly 
Rosalind. Henley.:ims conc ccwesetirus contac sise Mary Brandon 
Dick? Wilimeracc cs.cacvieteeis cementite vimcsosis Robert Middlemass 
Erva.’ Walimereisi iiss vit has sinoieeramten es iatons Stacie e eta Adele Klaer 
Bert i Maaler..i53 S05 wc,> alsa Gras ec carselp ete e Gee Claude Cooper 
Mra. Mullety 5. 03:1). osuceucee nui eaaaninne rare sies Mary Jeffery 
Stanlay 1 Gravits. 2. 2.5. oa.ais ncn eis oe maiecattee cee George LeGuere 
PilleMy eos xoeiviatante ss anh selon ateine ese ata Valance Grace Heyer 
Drie Maynards cick qs as ionoele ke eer sae nee Frederick Brennan 


Act I.—The Smiths’, A Cheap Apartment “Up Town.” 
Act I.—Jane’s. A Nice Little Home in the Country. Act 
III.—‘‘Wide View,’ the Allens’ Place in Westchester. Act 
oe as Act Ill, Time—Present. Staged by Lumsden 

are, 


i cali i i ili aaa ee 
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Jane Smith, self-supporting, shies at marrying the 
young bond salesman, John Allen, whom she loves, 
because she fears he will not accept her as an equal 
_ partner. She submits finally and together they start 
_ “up the ladder of success.” Soon, however, Jane notices 
that John, ambitious for power, is getting ahead of her, 
and going on alone. Soon they are making money but 
_ losing their self-respect. Now they are in the punch and 
party set and soon they are doing roadhouse twosomes 
and riding for a financial and moral fall. Then John 
checks his pace, outwits his enemies and, theoretically, 
at least, promises to reform. America is all right as a 
melting pot, the author declares, but we have all been 
too busy to skim the scum from the boiling mess, and’ 
' as a result American character and American ideals are 
rapidly disintegrating. Hence such situations as those 
the Allens are called upon to solve. 


‘ayeeranS, 


i 


“THE ROSE OF STAMBOUL” 


_An operetta in three acts, music by Leo Fall and Sig- 
mund Romberg, book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge, 
produced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the Century 
Theater, New York, March 7, 1922. 


Pao 


“ 


Cast of characters — 


Koemel, Pasha. vo ccvcicceiccececsicscecceseencses Henry Warwick 
Kondja Gul, His Daughter..... Seicepeescaseenses Tessa Kosta 
Achmed Bey.....s.seccovces aialesinle vinafeeiciaiee ate Marion Green 
Howard Rodney Smith......-csccsecoesesvens Jack McGowan 
Bob, His Valet.....cccccccvcssicvcecdeecceveess James Barton 
77 Midili, Kondja’s Dearest Friend..............- Mabel Withee 
" Desiree,Kondja’s Companion..........+... Elizabeth Reynolds 
} Abdul, Guard of the Harlem.........seeeeeseces Lon Hascall 
, Rodney Smith, Howard’s Father...........+-. Rapley Holmes 
Bal-Bals.ccececvcevccsewtvevcce Alalelalsleieisloiaie qeieisie'e Elmira Lane 
AGO leet cise deidjes vss e.ciu ns oa siebeinsee.als 6 ¥ise 64 Ottilia Barton 
MESON csi Oi seine asale oaiedieue ea Pawirctaiet cid sieae Sibylla Bowhan 
BARGE, .\pdoie cits» 010 Bei ciebaia tae: occ iss a: diy's asin slp ee a: Emma Wilcox 
ASUEOLO UC eecrr ho ios Sis cielo sips sev s a aialacelatetate eiata Maude Satterfield 
Fatima........ EE ASO SPI COCE SCOCICORD OC Tas Belle Mazelle 
PIER oisisisisafeicle «ic 8161010,8/516/0,0Alv'o'w cs'd 6 a\eles sjele cic Lillian Wagner 
MUGUT Oe aie ak oe ao (ofdsu'e oe dio) dalolalein\blare'era.viviwkle welale Marjorie Wayne 
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Fagan ccc c.no.sialesoiere ecpioie.sieibipininiayerelelsiatawyp eteio)o elery Naro Lockford 
Neidjal.. aie cise oad lamb aielarsiulepaitietete vies nis leisle ayers John V. Lowe 
Desha... Mjalw bie, Rialalec/e/ bint Mlle. Desha 
Felicia. sicas cas cai: odie oie'dcnjcialeis ere in' ar vipivlelb sie visle\eleyn Felicia Sorel 
Helens pic's apiece are sitieatonhiae osine alvin aeienaly <eiaie Helen Nelidova 
JACK. So 'e:os aio ccsroipaic.je.0.0t Salvin [ais oinip sleiaieivinisveinistaleleleisiA Jack Scott 


Act I.—The Harem of Kemel Pasha at Stamboul, Turkey. 
Act II.—In the Palace of Achmed Bey, a Few Days Later. 
Act III.—On the Riviera. Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


Kondja, the daughter of Kemel Pasha, is promised 
in marriage to the Achmed Bey, though she really loves 
a young poet. She has never met the poet, but he has 
written her many ardent love letters. She marries the 
Bey, but escapes the night of the wedding thinking to 
elope with the poet, only to find in Act III that they are 
one and the same. 


“THE HAIRY APE” 


— 


a 


=o t= 


A tragi-comedy in eight scenes by Eugene O’Neill, pro- _ 


duced by the Provincetown Players, at the Province- 
town Theater, New York, March 9, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Robert Smith: S"Vanke?" a v0 das siee stewed cus eeite Louis Wolheim - 
Paad Yea cniscie eb lane ere niet eevee eee -Henry O’Neill 
Long..... Lasicbannod Peccccvccece . ---Harold West 
Mildred (Douglass dues cncsp oss ceraevseccesetieeren Mary Blair 
Her Aunts. csiccm ose eiWeeceeccccesceseese eleanor Hutchinson 
Second Engineer........... nero we pein piammtse eames Jack Gude 
Ay GOarG yn isevc especie arias awiatolsjoiw sislesielsidca ese -Harry Gottlieb 
A Secretary assist semaicnie sisi ee ame ecam cone Harold McGee 


On the Deck and in the Stokehold of an Atlantic Liner. 
On Fifth Avenue, New York. In a New York Jail. At the 
poorhigiege of the I. W. W. and in a Public Zodlogical 

arden. 


“Yank ” is a stoker on an Atlantic liner, a huge man 
and rough, whose pride it is that he is strong like steel; 
a part of the active, primitive forces that move the 
world. Into the stokehold ventures the silk-draped 
daughter of a director of the steamship line, curious to 
see how the men live. She catches Yank angrily cussing 
an underofficer and as he turns on her, flushed with 


Dia aa ti 


bor er 


~~ hye 
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anger and dripping with perspiration, she withers him 


with the cry, “ You beast!” at which Yank throws his 
shovel and a few choice epithets after her retreating 
form. Ashore, Yank, smarting under the insult, seeks 
to be even by battling society, but finds himself power- 
less to reach the “dirty bums.” Jailed as a nuisance, 
refused as a would-be dynamiter by the peaceable I. 
W. W., he wanders into the zoo, meets another “ hairy 
ape,” the gorilla, thinks together they might even matters 
with society, releases the animal and is crushed to death. 


“THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS ” 


A drama in seven scenes by Henry Myers, produced by 
Lorenz Hart and Irving Strouse, at the Princess 
Theater, New York, March 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Mle team Cl lalsiisreislalsieinjs(e's oisie elcia.e « aie/n/s sia aieleisie silo Tom Powers 
PATI NY GUL Sisieteiofetnaiaieisiale|alsV'olelaie nialelelalicielevelelsteis e/sis'sieva'e Clare Eames 
In the Harlem Apartment of the Wells, at the Celebrations 
of Their Paper, Wooden, Tin, Crystal, Silver and Golden 
Weddings. 


Martin and Anne Wells are married and go to live in 
Harlem, swearing eternal devotion and agreeing, at the 
behest of a friend, to “search their hearts” at each of 
their anniversaries... At their paper wedding, the first 
year, they quarrel. At their wooden wedding they 
sweartogawd never to speak to each other again. They 
spend their tin wedding in stubborn silence. At the 
crystal wedding he is ill and they patch up a truce. At 
the silver wedding they are resigned, but strangers still, 
and by the time they reach their golden wedding they 
are mumbling childishly over their game of euchre. The 
Wellses are the only two persons in the cast. 
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“THE HOTEL MOUSE ” iy 


A musical comedy in three acts, the book adapted from 
a French source by Guy Bolton, lyrics by Clifford 
Grey, music by Armand Vecsey and Ivan 
Caryll, produced by the Messrs. Shubert, 
at the Shubert Theater, New York, 

March 13, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Dollysatiiencaste ..Cynthea Perot 
Burroughs »Barnett Parker 
EIN Viacletutargres ..-Lois Wood 
Bob Biddle Al Sexton 
Lola: Jecises Fay Marbe 
Don Esteba Stewart Baird 
Wally Gordon ..Taylor Holmes 
CORSGBT Fes ah cras ass vale niles ainie. snus ea eaiaiale oY ..-Richard Temple 
MG UTICOte 5.5.a'a\n oia:sieinvorainis Sypieinie Som maleleiale we Revelslare Frances White 
Dotectiver cies ed. val ceenek dine Oph a es Wels welt oe viseve Frank Green 
WICCOR cigs dais: winee'e,u wictdime;s ig hea a ele Rinbem sie angals in le bio. James Smith 
‘Marquis de Santa Bella.............. eine a etanls Frank Green 
Albert,! Dancer. csicisiicice sccsvvweccacvecvicnse es Elliott Taylor 
Adeley. DGRGOS oc eines cnotls na tawhuaterek ean crsneaken Cynthea Perot 
DLLZANTO iolglaiain «isle aie etsleisisie'aGieisie’sinlalsletrsieisiweie/oie ste Violet Duval 
Marlo visciis ost sinanat Finis’ a falas Riarow alaip'o auth Press ips tata Edna Duval 
DOAN Oy ana wiginis, bo 6 sisiamiezcieigs cle iate vapnarets ciple aterets Marion Phillips 
MOTOS ai Relgsiters visio auveip nie io Wore. a SSRI Io cle Nhe Ra ernie Amy Frank 


Act I.—Wally’s Suite at the Hotel des Anglais. Act I1— - 
Garden of the Hotel des Anglais. Act Il.—Terrace of Don 
Estaban’s Villa. Staged by John Harwood. 


Mauricette, a good girl at heart, but taught to be a 
thief from her childhood, is known to the police as “ The 
Hotel Mouse” because of her uncanny skill in sneaking 
into and out of Riviera hotels to collect the jeweled 
knick-knacks of the rich patrons. Once only is she 
defeated, and that the night she is penned in with an 
optimistic baritone who is charmed with her demureness 
and protects her from the detectives waiting in the hall 
by permitting her to sleep in his pajamas, and likewise 
his bed, while he snuggles up on the floor outside. 
During the last duet, or thereabouts, Mauricette reforms. 


——— 


— eo ye 
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3 
a 
4 “THE TRUTH ABOUT BLAYDS” 


A tragi-comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne, produced 
by Winthrop Ames, at the Booth Theater, 
New York, March 14, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


DEO ram OTA Y Gans aust icielelvio =. (classicteia inisia.e ovina catsroieysivie.s O. P. Heggie 
BOD Ol rpeotctnileiniausisis\siainsia(sisisieicivia svete wise nivale Alexandra Carlisle 


Marion Blayds-Conway.......ssscsecesseees Vane Featherston 
William Blayds-Conway.... ...Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Oliver Blayds-Conway..........cscecesecsccces Leslie Howard 
Septima Blayds-Conway..........00++ Wsisises Frieda Inescort 
A. OYCO. ncoccvncsctssinecceevesscederence Gilbert Emery 
AESOP CE aolsis%el<ioi5 0 x1 o/e'e\siels s/0io;o\e/e/a\alssvia\aiwisiele,aissefereie Mary Gayley 


Act I.—Afternoon. Act II.—Morning, Four Days Later. 
Act IlJ.—Afternoon, Three Days Later. Scene—A Room in 
Oliver Blayds’ House. Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


For seventy years Oliver Blayds has been worshipped 
by literary England as the last of the great Victorian 
poets. On his ninetieth birthday, after he has been rever- 


ently honored both by his family and by a famous critic 


who brings an address ‘from the younger writers, Biayds 
confesses to his younger daughter that he is in fact an 
impostor. All the poetry he has ever published, except 


a single volume which was severely criticized, was 


written by a young genius who had died practically in 
his arms when they were lads together. A few days 


later Blayds dies, and the family’s efforts to arrive at a 


decision as to whether or not the truth about his life 
should be told furnish material for the concluding two 


acts, A satisfactory compromise is finally settled upon. 


A bit of romance circles about the youngest daughter, 
Isobel, who has given up her life and refused to marry 
the man she loved out of a sense of loyalty to the lovable 


old faker. 
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“THE HINDU” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Gordon Kean 
and Carl Mason, produced at the Comedy The- 
ater, New York, March 21, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Moalsatajabicciisswiciins asd Wom ca dabakicandiee's > Viatpia Don Richfield 
BLATD sala lescto ei ais avai main tnore seolciniororersisaiae nen sie oattele ats Maurice Barrett 
Shirzaciiane cvsveesew .»Mignon McClintock ‘ 
Clarice Cartright..........+. eet ceo mitiece Sydney Shields j 
Denton Morgan sic. c s:saivisietaca noite aleinrs.o/v's s eeinaelim'e Ian Maclaren 
Prince Tatnarsviccc sas ences er einacrie ten eaenreete Mr. Whiteside 
AAP Fest eiiee bw sas oe ...Stanley G. Wood 
Princess’ Yaahde.\ i sss 00.00: ssi ake vielen eve le pie ltials Maude Allan 
MSDANZI hefoso'e a Sraveinlelete Hialett ets Grant Sherman 
Gautamar William Cooray 
Git ptaainiye ccoreisisveteretnlaioteietelnralcivtalelstelarstatetetelete:stemtatelelelelane S. Pazumba ; 
In the palace of Prince Tamar, Somnouth, India. Staged 
by John Harwood. ’ 
- , . 
In an effort to stamp out the cause of rebellion being 
fostered in India by a certain mysterious “ master mind,” 
Clarice Cartwright, a Scotland Yard operative, is ik 
to the scene of the disturbances. In the palace of Prince — 


Tamar, a crafty oriental, she meets with numerous adven- © 
tures, including an unwelcome attack by the prince, a 
threatened forced marriage with a renegade Englishman, 

and a final death in a bed of quicklime. With compara- 

tively little effort, however, she squeezes through and 
is a party to the final outwitting and capture of the 
“master mind,” who is not at all the person you suspect. — 


“ VOLTAIRE ” | 


A romantic comedy in three acts by Leila Taylor and — 
Gertrude Purcell, produced by Arthur Hopkins,  __ 

at the Plymouth Theater, New York, | 

March 21, 1922. | 


Cast of characters — 


Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire.............-. Arnold Daly : 
Jean Le Rond d’Alembert.....ccccccceccccece Lionel Hogarth : 


oe 


ieee oN 
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Axietide. Frervone vcc.ssjc0sis ae sececeesninias Frederick Truesdell 
BemDucpde: Navaillesiisstes ja (5s0r sling cleaieins oe Horace Braham 
WWrarcpitraiicely VALLGELEs jsreicts a)ejeie stasis; sielevereie crerstara ste, ax Leslie Austen 
Bear PACA TrNatoh re, 6 ops late, s\eisiath/oi>leuwicleiatstestieus eyelet John S. O’Brien 
DR el stereo iale wie/eaiejaidie leis aja'a &:cic'<) m/e eislnnerei George Le Guerre 
\EETUGNS sg ono tac Bu RARCO CADRE RaRn ereciorte Howard Claney 
PUR IRCA Cae ohatea fe tey 2 =\ siaheva) icici levels ase sfeiore ec ateis esis ale Marcel Rousseau 
(RT tee Cleary nicre peice Zeceisis. cele cinisisicacine s sieisia aioe Carlotta Monterey 
ALND Ee ati atn cinta 5 i's ie ia/o siarevdis cae arbi asoleinie a Jane Wheatley 
(Miaxieis | Gornerliees via coissiesieiurs sGisiatiie ost eaves Marguerite Forrest 


At the Home of Voltaire in Ferney, France, 1865. 


Voltaire, at seventy-one, is living quietly at his place 
in Ferney, surrounded by refugees and relatives. He is ’ 
still actively liberal, and Mlle. Clairon of the Comédie 
Frangaise begs him to assist in the escape of Moisnel, a 
young atheist thrown into the Bastille because he had 
failed to uncover during the passing of a Corpus Christi 
procession. Voltaire secretes the boy from Freron, the 
police agent, and eventually succeeds in smuggling him 


_ across the border into Switzerland, employing him, inci- 


dentally, to carry certain libelous verses, written by 
Frederick of Prussia and corrected by Voltaire, back to 
the scribbling monarch, thus averting another war be- 


tween Germany and France. 


“JUST BECAUSE ” 


_A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Anne 


Wynne O’Ryan and Helen S. Woodruff, music 
by Madelyn Sheppard, produced by Just 


Because, Inc., at the Earl Carroll 
Theater, New York, March 


22, 1922. 
Cast of characters — 
Cherry Bartlett......c0cscccevccesecsncvccceses Priscilla Paul 
MUTE Ce oe aint sinleis nm diaveinivie vias 4.00. aisisienielsics oeais Ruth Williamson 
: IVLIDRA sic weed sicivicinic since siciecsc ccs eevanecdens es Queenie Smith 
SVOTSL CRIA lar fraleielsia'e/sietsle viaierelers\'ciaisre-« nia’ehshel21¢) loveleielfe’e alate Jean Merode 
Mr. Cuommings........cccccscsecccenscenseseses Frank Moulan 
(Vir pee HERE io eas 61 oh chess atav oases aera sveleimald Nellie Graham-Dent 
Claude Wellington. ......sssseccecsssces Charles Trowbridge 
Mignonette nine. cvccsccvess einiwialel nial bie eialelarsieys: Jane Richardson 
SUSAN. cee yececereesssencsceces leis (oisl sielsfelersieiots Mary — Hotchkiss 
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Sarvakict J, Race weca sence ee celewastente hier ainyate es Ann Dale 
Foster. Phillips... ck cs ss anaaeakn mates Tape ER EN Olin Howland 
Leonard “Walked cant «reseed Conwineamee sarees mete Edgar Nelson 
Revs Dro) Boia bigs <4 wards wc cco.w state binte/eeinte nies Oe! Charles Froom 
Daisy's. 6 n/thio'a a bp0/0 optero ssn! a/aie cial erctaiaretobornaiate feta els Violet Mack 
Pinso beta od )sie atime oe cartes vars wv ente erate Cans erates Betty Broughton 
Clomatige's ciisieiic ¢ oc0 tnideld cy Gain aig Svcs de siete Ethel Duffield 
Ming oan sin 'ei7s:a cre: «\arutey ace s¥eia abcls aealavatalavefora meevarahe Florence Kingsley 
Marigold 5cc5%), cisie(e'sjesisieiggiore mnreiealy se leeiote Gwendolyn Gordon 
Ruthin Osis cw sis ae a aE ME cso ten sro Ori Lillian Hazel 
BiHadbothaisticis cus irate mic.cra alevele's o’efaraeicrarcie stot eteieiary Blanche Terrell 
Siping pices ais sfasisre a atelvinie aoe sielalalet pecatees sieiet ate Claire Martin 
Darter alas ccd ner ncastnis Saab a na dss pea a emits Mire Maud Lydiat . 
AEG say Mea ciate 9 enicten ete setae heise lamers Stee, Jeanette Dixe 
WNOEM cs-ov.sls dais kis: tive ey oreaieias Cavin Malle ale Grate Isabelle Bennett : 


..-Naomi Johnson 
«+e+»Dawn Wolfe 
.-H. M. Arden 
.Jean Barney 


Francis Savage 
John Brown. 


Peter Dale silos cicsay 4 .cs:sle'c a ibdiolainis aawiew axe sieisierei Gayle Mays 
Phalig) Dukes. 00s ig sur tn estan peta .. William Wilson 
Williags Barn ee. wvicisainiore pics sje) dae ee wi ...»-Charles Froom 


mings’. Act II.—Scene 1—Knoll Overlooking the River. 
Scene 2—Garden Wall on Cummings’ Estate. Scene 3—Parlor 
of the Cummings’ Homestead. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


Suburban neighbors near New York are Mr. Cum- 
mings and his nine marriageable daughters and Claude 
Wellington who, having been disappointed in love, has 
adopted an orphan asylum. The youngest of the Cum- 
mings girls, deciding to marry the bachelor Wellington, 
disguises herself as an orphan and joins his group. Her 


pre — 
a ee 


“ 


plan, meeting with some lyrical opposition, is finally — 


successful. 


“ CANDIDA ” 


A comedy in three acts by Bernard Shaw, revived by 
Maurice Browne, at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater, New York, March 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


The Rev. James Mavor Morell...........+----.»Moroni Olsen 
Miss Proserpine Garnett......ceccccesssscessscs Janet Young 
The Rev. Alexander Mill. ...ce.vccccveece «..Charles Webster 
Mr. Burgess sieekeeene sceececccccccececcscessessHarry Neville 
Candida cc cic weasels seeceseoeeess Ellen Von Volkenburg 
Eugene Marchbanks...... Sheu east eke eeR eat Byron Foulger 
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Acts I, Ii and III.—The Drawing Room of St. Dominic’s 
Parsonage, London, a Fine Morning in October. 


One of the best-liked of the Shaw comedies — that in 
_ which Candida, the parson’s wife, brings about a minor 
domestic crisis in her home by taking in and mothering 
Marchbanks, an adolescent poet. It is a crisis which 


: Candida is quite capable of handling, however, and is 
_ finally and completely solved by the withdrawal of the 
poet. 
] 

j o* TABOO)” 


_ A drama in three acts by Mary Hoyt Wiborg, produced 
by Augustin Duncan, at the Sam H. Harris 
Theater, New York, April 4, 1922. 


' Cast of characters—. Ss, 

Marie Stuart 
-Fannie Belle de Knight 
Master Junior Tiernan 
..Margaret Wycherly 


7 Charles.. --Henry O’Neill 
a Sadie.. ...Ruth Taylor 
# Tom .-Alex Rogers 

Jim. -Paul L. Robeson 


arold E. Simmelkjaer 


SHG lh FORMSON s eteta cin (a0: «inie'o 214 sla'sic'h oeccle/sielsials Milton S. Dees 
JOEY 0: poole. ha 00 OGRE ODOT OROT OnE OC Osetia F. H. Wilson 
PUTCO CN Gea ergo piai>' ais (o:dn 9\s 9520613 oro.n'e Sipipierale sieve ace Harold McGee 
Dunas Neay ite tar de. - ate/sloialoivieraie e/iwieletssn 14.5 sieys1s,aieis/> =) Walter Downing 
MRRP AO OX a al als\ x si¢lcipiclelee tie,eie\o.sid/odinSsisies sae. David A. Leonard 
; PGI ORB eraiile stare siaia\ele’se-d. diet (ais 5,6'p owls assole C. Kamba Simango 


The Gaylord child, eight years old, is still subnormal, 
and has been dumb from birth. The grandmother, 
having tried all other suggested cures, listens to her 
negroes’ opinion that the child is bewitched and can be 
cured if a “luck ball” is prepared under the proper 
voodooistic auspices. She visits a meeting of the “ True 
Believers,” and is given the “luck ball.” The scene 
changes to one along the Guinea coast of Africa, the 
play tracing, through the dream of a sleeping negro, the 
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origin of the voodooistic superstitions of the colored 
people. In the dream, the dreamer sees himself as the 
king and Grandmother Gaylord as the queen of a tribe 
that sacrifices an Albino child to the flames because of 
the abnormalities developed after its birth, And when — 
she faces the negro of the dream, bringing the child ~ 
home from the swamp, she dies of the shock. The — 

: 


plantation help threaten the innocent negro, but the 
dumb child recovers his speech and saves him. 


“THE GREEN RING” 


A comedy in four acts from the Russian of Zinaida 
Hippius, produced at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, April 4, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Tyan | YASVELD sw so'cistesais's.ciecie co slesrsieloleinisteicieiesaralee ais Ian Maclaren a 
Helena Vozzhin ...-Pamela Gaythorne ck 
Sophia Vozzhin +»..Joanna Roos 

Sergei Tarasof. Albert Carroll 

Anna Tarasova. -Frances Neilson 

Vassili Vozzhin... ...Stanley Forde 

-Esther Mitchell 

Millie Butterfield 


Matilda ..-Aline MacMahon 
Nickolars 55 .ciasiscetais'ele sinveeisiereni ...Junius Mathews 
Miarrousya ’ ss. sie\s.a'a/oistsveuple laters nietoniels sates sotntelelefetelstera Lily Lubell 
Uy. Gala « oie. aictt inv0 bora! stele in triu'a(etals ale vin otutetataltieeincet eaietare Paula Trueman 
Vera -15 sic sien Sais cares cotrmuckinedulesiie Wetec Frances Diamond 
BGriss 5s tasting soja cies tele seis tine atom icra tare eventee Robert Forsyth 
Sacha tee. Hootie wick mined’ Sis ee nh Mea ieRRiesioen inion eee Philip Mann 
Walodyais 2% nisi o-vs'esistels nos ois talsieiels sie elon Edwin Kasper 
AMAT OL 552025 rae wintewieisione o wrate lal oratreeiereinitale anal John McGovern 


Act I—The Flat of Vassili Vozzhin. Act II.—Uncle 
Mike’s Study. Act IIIl.—Apartment of Helena Vozzhin. Act 
IV.—Same as Act I. : 


Sophia Vozzhin, seventeen, has her heart set on reunit- 
ing her father and mother who have been separated for 
several years. But the Vozzhins are perfectly content to 
stay separated, the father being consoled by an agree- 
able widow and the mother having flown to the arms of 
an eager lover. In her search for a solution for her 
particular problem Sophia discovers “ The Green Ring,” 
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an organization of would-be intellectuals, ranging in 
_ years from eighteen to twenty-three, who have taken 
_ upon themselves the correction of the mistakes of the 
older generation. The “Ring,” which is fathered by 
Ivan Yasvein, a middle-aged philosopher, seeks to find 
some way to help Sophia, but finally can think of none 
unless she marries “ Uncle Ivan.” He can at least serve 
as a temporary husband, granting her the protection of 
_ his name and his home and leaving her free to look © 
around for something better. “Uncle Ivan” is a bit 
staggered, but agrees to the plan. ’ 


g _ “LETTY PEPPER ” 


_ A musical comedy in two acts, book by Oliver Morosco 
and George V. Hobart, music by Werner Janssen, 
based on a comedy by the late Charles Klein 
called ““ Maggie Pepper,” produced by 
Oliver Morosco, at the Vander- 
bilt Theater, New York, 
. April 10, 1922. 


# 


a Se yee See ee 
fe a — a ~ 


Cast of characters — 
(In the Order of Their Appearance) 


ARO cislenicteleiersieisie.« sre « 
Abe Greenbaum...... 
Imogene........ 

2 Mrs. Hatch.... oe 

: James Van Ness.. 
ERE RAMND Maids lca hie ss sliisls oN oc lst dele sis coves see Hallam Bosworth 
Teseph BGolby.\daciesislee'eicisisisieeiels sje'elee dueiligtetaets) Ray Raymond 
MCU ak CORBET oye isco. tie'via/e sa 04 36.060 einen Charlotte Greenwood 
BBR iee ier sain Ni cididivieelsn'eie el sieie:é ve eels bias aisieleialere Master Gabriel 
Catolie “Van Nesss.. 6.00 iciceseccvecedsvsesnevs Vera Hellaire 
EBEROE Wore pieleltaiel aivisisix dce'c sieve eias.c.cle sistas Vad ele-4:016 Frances Victory 
Tony. -Barrillobated. .6.1cccesicicees ciew oeele sicieiee Stewart Wilson 
Rese Met rolertateYes cheval ote efelaiove' ele’) 3\0i0/6's' 519 staystayale bios 8iece William Balfour 


Act I.—Stock Room in Colby & Company’s Store. Act 
II.—Display Room in Colby & Company’s Store. Staged 
by George V. Hobart. 


Letty Pepper, risen from her beginnings as a cash 
girl in Colby & Co.’s department store, hopes to be 
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appointed to a vacancy in the ranks of the buyers. The 


store superintendent, jealous of her progress, fires her 


instead. Meeting the youthful proprietor of the store 


just returned from Europe, and mistaking him for a 
drummer, Letty tells him her troubles and makes so 
great a hit that he re-engages her and gives her the 
coveted position. From this point of vantage she makes 
a real store of Colby’s, and defeats all the superinten- 
dent’s schemes to dislodge her. 


“MAKE IT SNAPPY ” 


A revue in two acts, book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge, 
music by Jean Swartz, produced by the Winter 
Garden Company, at the Winter Garden, 
New York, April 13, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Eddie Cantor Nan Halperin 

Lew Hearn Lillian Fitzgerald 

J. Harold Murray Margaret Wilson 

Joe Opp Muriel De Forest 
Teddy Webb Marie Burke 

Georgie Hale Tot Qualters 

John Byam Dolly Hackett 
‘Cleveland Bronner Ingrid Solfeng 

Carlos and Inez The Eight Blue Devils 


Staged by J. C. Huffman and Allan K. Foster; supervised 
by J. J. Shubert. 


, “SOME PARTY” 


A revue in two acts arranged by R. H. Burnside, music 
by Silvio Hein, Percy Wenrich and Gustave Kerker, 
produced at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street The- 
ater, New York, April 15, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 
DeWolf Hopper Lew Dockstader 
Harry C. Browne Jefferson De Angelis 


ae eee LS 
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John E. Henshaw Sam Ash 

Jed Prouty Scott Welch 
Herbert Waterous John Hendricks 
William Courtleigh William B. Mack 
Nannette Flack Louise McIntosh 
Primrose Caryll Virginia Futrelle 
John Abbott George Averill 
Bert Bowlen William Grant 
Ruth Adair Percy Haswell 


Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


“THE GOLDFISH ” 


A comedy in three acts, adapted by Gladys Unger from 
the French of Armont and Gerbidon, pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the 
~ Maxine Elliot Theatre, New 

York, April, 17, 1922,.- 


Cast of characters — 
MVR retOLE ay erataysiaicts emistaio: scale siaieieiéizia\nia/e ep ute ste.cie «Lucille La Verne 


Amélia Pugeley cece. 00 ccs ccs vessedoceccsss Norma Mitchell 
DONNIE Lomi a olds alia S\s'sin 2\V.d.00n a(s'0i06'efee on nes Marjorie Rambeau 
Jim- Wetherby.....csessecccee ean dea cele ns sioarar Wilfred Lytell 
Count Stanislaus Nevski.,...........4 Steipreiers Wilton Lackaye 
PAGVIGHS SECAUSS. vias od cincicidss ccguscedecunvesas Ben Hendricks 
Ret ele te ates Baa a Wel sin'o\e, J hibialerciawe wislsjcin ed Moab opt oats Rhy Derby 
MOA SIEISE: schspaioiaa Siaie1e'4,6i510's cjae-<loisve.eie oo /s\s)6. Te ioinie oivieis John De Silva 
Hamilton J. Power..........00. wecanrasalns Robert T. Haines 
WAKO D sit sie vre:0 ine sas pceatiia [siatavalole)b nto aaYs wiaie,oisisin o/b iste John Robb 
The Duke of Middlesex.......scccccsserasees Dennis Cleughs 


Act I—A Flat in 24th St. Act II.—An Apartment on 
Riverside Drive. Act IIJ.—The Lounge in an Apartment in 
Park Avenue. Staged by Stuart Walker. 


Jenny, having married Jim Wetherby, a song writer, 
after a Coney Island courtship, meets Count Nevski, a 
down-at-the-heel Pole, who inspires her with confidence ~ 
that she can be somebody socially and financially if she 
will permit him to give her lessons in deportment and 
thereafter trade on her beauty. She fights with Jim and 
“ sives him the goldfish,” which is to be the signal used 
by the first to tire of their married life, indicating 
that he or she is through. A year later she is married 
to Herman Krauss, living on Fifth Avenue, continuing 
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her deportment lessons and looking higher. A year or 


so after that she has married Hamilton Power, who is 


Krauss’ employer and a millionaire, and is living in 
great style on Park Avenue. Having achieved riches and 
society, however, Jenny—become Guinevere—longs for 
poverty and Jim. So, having buried Power, she is free 
to return to her first love when he comes calling. In 
Paris the comedy was called “A School for Cocottes.” 


“LADY BUG” 


A farce in three acts by Frances Nordstrom, produced 
by Philip Klein, at the Appollo Theater, 
New York, April 17, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Robert Marni nici isncis crass seccis sea nose pierre Fleming Ward 
Pawline Manning’ ciscisisinve whee lejelon cietitalelein’s aierete Lilyan Tashman 
Je GRU de “KULDCOLG «ic slvleiec'c/aislersia scertsis te tieistotet vials Leon Gordon 
Dorothy, ‘Meredith. \)...<cisvicces cclcentv assem ceen Leila Frost 
Datwallery MUbOxBton secs cicies'sls slits sietelelersie rete John Cumberland 
A OE CRRA rr AACE ASR DOOe CO Iooeniiic Qrictce haca: Hilda Vaughan 
Widlarae voniey nsixcce see's ots ccisie oi ea eae ene Denman Maley 
Marion Thornton. ++eee+eMarie Nordstrom 
Daxely Dato, ca caaes cls cica eet acumen Edward Poland 


GOGES., ancoy a name ge ta emesis mecion teenie Nene miner Ida Fitzhugh 
Acts I, IL and III.—At the Thorntons’, Staged by 
Priestly Morrison, 


Marion Thornton, faddist, is interested in the “Second 
Chance” society, organized to give criminals a new 
start. She populates her home with ex-convicts and her 
pet of the moment is a murderer recently released from 
Sing Sing. To cure her, Tutwiller, her husband, bribes 
the butler to hide in the garret and let it be thought the 
murderer has murdered him. But the butler gets drunk 
and exposure follows. 


| 
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“THE CHARLATAN ” 


A mystery melodrama in three acts by Leonard Pras- 
_ kins and Ernest Pascal, produced by Adolph 
Klauber, at the Times Square Theater, 

New York, April 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


MEAS) SLAIN OU spsi0 ue als wisis Uae a Cwersiniels Hele eo 5 William Ingersoll 
Alario mn CERT Be erateceloy ats io¥a ic are ioccls loin: obavereinyole'ee exits etm ate ole Craufurd Kent 
oe OCR GS 2 Bent SOOT Se GIST MOCAIOC COCCIE Dene Lewis Broughton 
aaa LSAUAA ~1atotoieiaivicle vic <ere, aise viele alale Meivecearee William Podmore 
Annie....... ....Florence Johns 
DUNG ote tera alpteta= o/o’alaisie @ivie 2: clevole|s saleielclelsia bsieieisic Fania Marinoff 
Cagliostro ...Frederick Tiden 


ENEMY SOCHMISTON ce cle aie'e cle visie ca ccats tise as oreate o's Olive Wyndham 


Florence Gilly-Smythe........scccccsceccecescs Margaret Dale 
NICH SE Le DCOPINL OE os ieriera'e| ciclo aisigi\ole stasis ovalplalcioisiers Purnell Pratt 
PPS cae Es AY WE OV ors 0) <1p'diclufet a's c1a:ele(e: tiv /u(sio\s/elele0i6ic,s\s "ale" Edward Powers 
APOE WATE Clo ete efevate alors cc's nie’) oyeislaleinrssercie aie eseittee Jane Thompson 
WWI ERERCHA DU ciaterciaiays tis o /s\<\aleis o sieiataacsie'eis/oje/eia Howard Ragsdale 


The Drawing Room of Mason Talbot’s Country House in 
Florida One Evening in Spring. Staged by Ira Hards. 


Cagliostro, a magician who has lived long in India, 
is induced to give an exhibition at the country home of 
Mason Talbot in Florida. Among his other illusions is 
that of the disappearing lady. He places Mme. Cagliostro 
in the cabinet and she disappears. When she fails to 
reappear search is made for her and she is discovered 
in the secret compartment of the cabinet, dead. She has 
been stabbed in the back with a needle soaked in a 
powerful Hindu poison. The magician is immediately 


- suspected of the murder, though various false scents are 


thrown out, and there is much verbal and physical dodg- 
ing during the district attorney’s investigation. Finally ~ 
it is revealed that Cagliostro is an American, that he 
went to India to hunt down the villains who had betrayed 
his father; that he traced them back to the Talbot house; 
that he had here located the necessary proofs of his 
father’s innocence, and that the real murderer of Mme. 
Cagliostro was — But that would be telling. The least 
suspected member of the cast, you may be sure of that. 
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“THE SHADOW ” 


A drama in three acts by Eden Phillpotts, produced by 
Marc Klaw, Inc., at the Klaw Theater, 
New York, April 24, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Nanny Coaker....cccccccssccvvcvsvdceccervecres Kate Morgan 
Sarah); Dunny brig tn caisie ositiae iets cicsteleje alsets ate Louise Randolph 
Witlles Ga yids twtr) aeiisn wlecdiqe eapia emmys eeeiie Dallas Welford 
Thomas; Turtles ss ojos s.ssi0,.00\n/e:6;01s (elles peeivivie'e J. M. Kerrigan 
Elias: Waycotts<cciccdscdvadpesecvanecceceeseausves Noel Leslie 
Johnny, Slocombes ss... ccesesiseswrncvecsvane Barry Macollum 
Hester Dunnybrig........ccccovessevccesces Helen MacKellar 
Phillip, Blanchard. ij0ic.2:< sieiatsis ceeysloinweisieicieielsine Percy Waram 


Aet I.—In a Country Store. Acts II and III.—In the 
Living Room of the Blanchards’ Cottage, Devonshire, Eng- 
land. 


Hester Dunnybrig is wooed by two men, Elias Way- 
cott, educated and gentle, and Phillip Blanchard, a 
butcher’s helper, rough but impassioned. After she has 
married Phillip, influenced by her greater love for him, 
Elias is accused of murdering his uncle, a cruel man 
who had disappeared some months before. With Elias 
in jail, Phillip admits to Hester that he (Phillip) com- 
mitted the crime and stands ready to confess should 
Elias be convicted on circumstantial evidence. Elias is 
convicted, Phillip prepares his confession and is about 


to shoot himself when word comes that Elias, for love 


of Hester, has himself made the sacrifice, and the wife 
pleads successfully with Phillip to live on for her sake. 


“THE BRONX EXPRESS ” 


A fantastic comedy in three acts by Ossip Dymow, trans- | 


lated from the Russian by Samuel Golding, adapted 
by Owen Davis, produced by the Coburns, at the 
Astor Theater, New York, April 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


David, (Hungeratoltne. ccasinvcckekeecaaiecie tae t Charles Coburn 
Darah, Hiss WilOrwcs s< vaweee he toe emis mete Bertha Creighton 


' 
: 
| 
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Beale Hise) atightericclce.. cece me cise cue meat Hepe Sutherland 
PAIRING fF MIS SOR hone ae eee seed etione Sidney Salkowitz 
MOb PK alm Cap pe sfilay«,«:432.o Scie vlog afoineie's via aise James H. Lewis 
OBGDD) ela ya Th «mca claicloislGatgrole/eictasd o\s oaleiaw esis 6 Joseph Sterling 
Jacob’ Katrensteiti-.\. 550353520508 vecseaceas James R. Waters 
Gage Free clolha sacivisincisioie ui vcrcia ne oldie eigleisinee a Thomas Williams 
Wings WAGON F< s2ciesicic\p/ciaiv cla's.oysisia cltie'aleisjnepie Sajeatnes Mrs. Coburn 
RCE P lamesocc cas ce cisiwiacin’, oeioels Gaajenees cess John G, Bertin 


David Hungerstoltz, twenty-six years a button-maker 
below Canal Street, objects to his daughter marrying a 
scribbling youth with few prospects. The girl, leaving 
her home in the Bronx, threatens to elope with her lover. 
David, going in search of her, boards the Bronx express, 
meets an old friend who has been successful in business, 
listens to the latter’s tale that all success in America is 
built on bluff and advertising, as represented by. the 
huge fortunes built up by the advertisers pictured 
around the car and falls asleep. He dreams that the 
characters on the cards come to life, and attends 
reception at Mr. Pluto Water’s home, where the Wrigley 
“boys, the Pompeian massage lady, the Gold Dust Twins, 
_ the Smith Brothers, etc., are guests. Here he learns more 
of bluff and advertising. Awake he finds his daughter 
has come home a married woman and most of his other 
troubles are pleasantly dissipated. 


“THE NIGHT CALL” 


A melodrama in four acts by Adeline Hendricks, pro- 
duced by the Players’ Assembly, Inc., at the 
Frazee Theater, New York, April 26, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Alice Dodge.......ssesescencceceees Wikecuibwalstars't Elsie Rizer 
-The Man From Out of the Storm Charles Trowbridge 
Martha Stuart-Scott.. .»-Helen Lowell 
Jerry Thompson. 4 
Mollie Braden.. ...Nellie Burt 
George Dodge. See AOC OE aor Dodson Mitchell 
Bob: Braden... ...speccsecrncees aaa denaustel dares Earle Mitchell 
HidWard. HOWS,..<scscccterecesesentsescscece Brandon Hurst 
The Other Man........«+- seccscccesceseseess Wells Spalding 


..Jay Hanna 
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Acts I, Il and IIJ.—Living Room in an Old Mansion on 
the New Jersey Coast. Act IV.—Scene 1—A Tunnel. . Scene 
2—Living Room. 


Alice Dodge finds herself with her maid marooned in 
a huge house on the New Jersey coast. A storm comes 
up, the telephone wires are cut, a strange young man 
makes his appearance followed by other strange men, 
murder is done and everybody in the cast is suspected. 
As it turns out the house is the headquarters of a band 
of wealthy and influential rum runners; the man mur- 
dered was one of them and had threatened to tell. The 
girl’s father is implicated, none too honorably, and the 
strange young man had his reasons for appearing as an 
investigator. The conclusion is mystery-clearing and 
satisfying. 


“CHAINS OF DEW ” 


A comedy in three acts by Susan Glaspell, produced by 
the Provincetown Players, at the Provincetown 
Theater, New York, April 27, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Norge (Powells 3.35 snasuptege = ¥eeceey aeialbiere (ee etnies Marion Berry 
Leon: Whittaker: oooiiss onieae ss o'6ielvisipiniaine essa 0 eralyn Rollo Lloyd 
Varies, ©? Brien. s\<\<.. sisersrvteesaeiassiaicie (sis efdivivia's Harmon MacGregor 
Seymour Standish.........+. wacsalatonires ORDER Edward Reese 
Dotty, Seymour’s Wife.......+.++. isinisis eiare Louise Treadwell 
Mira Standigh : <0: cis\c's eves ie a)ets ie gs cere Sarbin\e Agnes McCarthy 
Mrs.: Maclntyr6.5:c iss sc anslanistsaieetclere meietesiete Josephine Wehn 
BAGGED pists cjaisin le oainie'cie wioinie bi aie oe Sib lere wis RSG, s' soe Eda Heinemann 
Dean Davis 0.2705 sacceee ajo! dfatete ecweee wibietetet iets Henry O’Neill 
Mal@ as os ceinieoie's Edinan amare wR disidinislere® Lillian Ward Grant 


Act I.—Nora Powell’s Office in New York. Acts II and 
emis Standish Home in River Bluff. Staged by Ralph - 
tuart. 


Seymour Standish, a mid-western poet, feels that his 
genius is shackled to the environment in which he is 
forced to live. There is little chance for soulful expres- 
sion in River Bluff, particularly when one is married 
to a shallow wife and burdened, as it were, with a mis- 
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understanding mother. In New York Standish finds the 
intellectual companions he feels he needs and they, also 
convinced that he should be freed from his home re- 
straints, take it upon themselves to follow him home to 
River Bluff, where they purpose to do anything necessary 
— even to the starting of a scandal —to break the ties 
of convention that tie Standish to the earth. But in 
River Bluff they discover that the young Mrs. Standish 
is ever so eager to go any lengths to let her husband 


soar, and that the mother, too, is much more under- 


standing than they suspected. ’ Standish, they discover, 
is held only by “chains of dew.” Relieve him of his 
fancied martyrdom and all incentive to succeed would 
be stripped from him. Therefore he is left as found. 


“WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS” 


- A comedy in four acts by Arnold Bennett, produced by 


the Theater Guild, at the Garrick The- 
ater, New York, May 1, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir Charles” Worgan. «2000000 ccescscesceaeses Charles Dalton 
EER WCIS SW CTGAIL, o.o¢ aiele u eivitiga'siewa.mers teins a v.s.enes Claude King 
RTEREPMA A ET OOM a csctts case's is 4 aivisiais gisy9i0.0. 8\eis RRR Moffat Johnston 
PS ARULA MPIC CAN CAT LONE Ia 1s oiei5\0/ nici ole ele nis/si o'c/sie)eieisis,sielsiays'=\e Malcom Dunn 
Holt St. John..... Sinieid ia eeietnte. Hiss ale a coal sa piacere Louis Calvert 


SAMUEL LOL AIG: ciaie, cies cle: tieipitieieia(e)sieisis.e(e esi e'¥cie/e George Frenger 
Simon Macquoid... ....-Stanley Howlett 
James Brindley........2+csscecsceceesersevecs Harry Ashford 


PBIria Ye NELIAOT's)d1s/a:ee)e (0/6 slejeie/aivls.oloceioisloiaie. eso. Margaret Wycherly 
Mr mes Ge be LetT Cl o1a72)atcigiat cle <is14\s16/a\s's eiei¢:stevoiaiare Sais 6 visiore Jane Wheatley 
PAATILO WM WWIOX SS Watalers ais) sic,0/e14/0:0/0\5)s\9 eicle|o'e 9.6 0\0'era.are sie cis Shirley King 
PRERM SAN OLGHIUG 5 cic eumin 310 ¢ «(e's isle(e p\e isis) A.c)a w diai0-5 a marae Marietta Hyde 
Erase) WIXIGH wlan eacs'e aie, sj0 aie nice «oalde alvivie s'p\isisivinic ¥ Emily Fitzroy 


Directed by Louis Calvert. 


Sir Charles Worgan, having gained control of forty 
different publications in England, and made them all 
successful by printing in them “‘what the public wants,” 
is a little tipsy with power when he meets Emily Vernon, 
‘a widow and an intellectual who is trying to be an 
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actress in support of a new art theater movement. 
Becoming interested in Emily, Sir Charles agrees to 
modify, at her earnest request, his attitude toward cer- 
tain aspects of yellow journalism. Also he takes an 
interest in the art theater and succeeds in putting it on 
its feet. He is still hopelessly bourgeois, however, and 
when Emily realizes that she is winning him to her way 
of thinking, not by convincing but rather by caressing 
him, she decides she cannot go through with her promise 
to marry him. So Sir Charles is left still groping for 
an explanation of the intellectuals’ dislike and misun- 
derstanding of him. 


“PARTNERS AGAIN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Montague Glass and Jules 
Eckert Goodman, produced by the Selwyns, in 
association with A. H. Woods, at the 
Selwyn Theater, New York, 

May 1, 1922. a 


Cast of characters — 


Marks Pasinsky.......-.+ssee0+ sled e'0,0ip9 eviews wie Lee Kohlmer 
Mawruss Perlmutter......ssse+seeeees aiots Srelviecel Alexander Carr 
Abe. Potash: osciascs ss ¢-c.oesviethie sie ceoevinreciecan Barney Bernard 
Leon: BAM bien nu iisiceclelecs epsicieiewrencicedels Cameron Clemens 
Mag. Samimett.. cei vc'si’evin cists baletreleielets wists Mabel Carruthers 
WeaNPDAVIGs sisiswieieitid ss viet ote iy ores selon etantets Mein Louis Kimball 
com Mozart Rabiner. .... 00. 0ssccsceccsecccecses James Spottswood 
BOR Cer Miller scissile clesleeelee sslvon eee mentee noe Jack C. Grey 
WRoste (Potash. 6 oc see wi cede oscceces es seeeeee-Jennie Moscovitz 
MANE Miw.'souvins hee ebb ecbe est tee heen ein anseaahhon Helen Reimer 
Hattie. .....ssececcecscesscrerecves Ap ictee Caen Adele Rolland 
Gibbs....... Robert Gleckler 
BAtEB s's:cis'e bisie'e 6:5 /.0'essre slaela e esleelo ee eeetaloare eR Frank Allworth 
. bchenckmann. Edwin Mordant 
| Kennedy.. Rieatha eat woiporetsras aiareiieniehe James F,. Ayres 
SIAR, ; s Scat coves amos tute ve wovepeeseses John F. Morrissey 
er eldman dice suite dics eidesees eb0 plo, eivine aie eels bale Max Waizman 
D..0S;, Goniminssioner, .scsitwsoew sis eee eee weune John T. Dwyer 


Act I.—Office and Salesroom of Potash & Perlmutter 
Motors, Ltd. June. Act II.—Office and Salesroom of Potash 
& Perlmutter Motors, Ltd. September. Act Il].—Office of 


the U. S. Commissioner. Six Weeks Later. Staged by 
Bertram Harrison. 
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Abe and Mawruss, in bad with the agency for the 
Schenckmann Six, turn to the exploitation of the Climax 
Four. After selling a half million dollars’ worth of 
stock they find themselves the victims of -sharpers and 


face investigation at the hands of the government author- 


ities. A substitute gasoline, patented by Dan Davis, a 
young plant foreman they have befriended, is suddenly 
found to be exceedingly valuable and saves the day. 


“THE ADVERTISING OF KATE” 


A comedy in four acts by Annie Nathan Meyer, pro- 
duced by Lee Kugel, at the Ritz Theater, 
‘New York, May 8, 1922. 


av 


Cast of characters — 


RISATEW BEC ierai dang dec cisre<0)a! wcislssvie stains bi ecielelecie ssa Maud Sinclair 
ETP EN cteratr'c wiciaie'e ceive ticles wese aed vis oa iaie's's 18s 20 Louis Fierce 
PSEA NOMEN Y Actas avelu'd Win ire guais sas Wipid e's: 0'@lei9 Frederick J. Waelder 
RPMS ep ioielet amo enn, afS ita «a cit wicime De dalvwisesrameveeie Gardner James 
BW SELY BRON OTras olaislnre atui0:0inisis\n/0/0\3inin\e/e! oleieisielele ols Bertram U’Ren 
EO DGEE SCOR Ent wialola's'nliolelnie’e cseisieie/n\c/ololeiotere afereleidie\eiers Leslie Austen 
NILE LU AMMlata clors| ai ois \s'greiaisigie v'n-e's\sle'Sinisicloe’y.cie o/e's she Fay Courteney 
Thaddeus Knox........... a iv oie) eloleveisieloferdistetey eto) Byron Beasley 
Kate Blackwell..........0+. SiMe sic aistestsaeae gis’ s Mary Boland 
PsA Tiea ey WOT IEA sleleiaioieia.c ai0%s ocnlaleie'g violas wig shalelols\alelg e/a Helen Gill 
PRUMEP DIBISIC Sci igfeis8 sieie ore siete einis o.+-.»Mrs, Thomas Whiffen 
-Miss Levinsky......... igi dais iia vetsvemiasteanrne Gertrude Mann 
Mrs; Muldoon... :...-Peggy Doran 


ia says Ray Wilson 
Bernard Thornton 
.-Isabel Lamon 
Madge Leslie. ..-Jessie Nagle 
Butler. snc sess = s «Louis Stewart 

In the Offices of Kent & Blackwell, and at the Home of 
** Aunt Maisie.’’ 


Thomas Luce.. 
Edgar Leroy. 
Daisy Towne 


Kate Blackwell, succeeding to a partnership in her 


. father’s advertising business, soon finds herself achiev- 
ing her desire to be treated in business as a man’s equal. 


About which time she also discovers that she is in love 
with her partner and that he is paying not the least 


attention to her. Whereupon she determines to quit 


advertising goods and begin advertising Kate. As a 
result she not only wins the love of her partner, but of 
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several less worthy men as well. Disgusted with her 
success as a salesman of sex she is ready to go back to 
business and spinsterhood for the rest of her life, when 
the young partner takes a hand and effects a satisfactory 
compromise. 


“THE RED GERANIUM ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by Ruth M. Woodward, pro- 
duced by the Greenwich Village Producing 
Company, at the Princess Theater, 

New York, May 8, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


DAKE Y oraiois ce, oi0:e d:ojpielcivis)s) niele Watsinietaselote in ole/aia ele William S. Rainey 
Mary...... -Florence Rittenhouse 
Bill. 60.000 00.0ls 0010.0 '0/0.0 soueis vee 6 sive vce cules elves Mary Ricard 
Sallie. oics,s: ste nics axnitee s 00 sic'e pigs s nisivlsieieinsiei' sss Eleanor Coates 
IMS dh <\siare:dicka'etbinie s/ s.cvo chutes toleistelaiioieietavelaa(eielaipioniae Robert J. Adams 
PONG. Pais avistinivja ied a Geiweinjaipis Sm ersid wre nidieraietpia stein arate Marion Lord 
Elizabeth ...icccinieice esse 00s sivcesieeucnsinnenve's Kirah Markham x 
Beatrice... .cvsccnccevccscccsevccesessecsvesees Mary Donnelly 


-..-Benjamin Kauser 
...George Burton 
The Doctor.... .+.Frank Andrews 
Mary's) \Mothn 68 | cidiseinioluioseie'b ajainie slalelsiniaiceinteieieinieiata Mina Gleason 
POLICEMAN Gain sieinraie yi sivivrepiereie isle seca nae ett Edward Fetbroth 

Act I.—Apartment on Edge of Greenwich Village. Act 
II.—Mid’s Studio. Act III.—The Broomstick Tea Room. 
Act IV.—A Private Room in a Hospital. Staged by Reginald 
Travers. 


Mary, a country school teacher, comes to New York 
to take the summer course at Columbia. She is most 
eager, however, to see Greenwich Village. Secretly she 
longs for the freedom and adventure the village suggests. 
John Dawson, her fiancé, who has come to town with her 
to see her settled, is induced to leave her at the studio of 
a mutual friend until eleven in the evening. Before that 
time Mary has met the leading free lover of the village, 
bobbed her hair, been held as a material witness when 
a dope fiend dies suddenly in the studio of one of her 
new friends, and agreed to keep house for the free love 
apostle. Months later, discovering that her lover is 
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tired of her and that she is to become a mother, she hurls 
herself from the window of a hospital to which she has 
been removed. 


“GO EASY, MABEL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Charles George, pro- 
duced by the Hudson Productions Company, Inc., at 
the Longacre Theater, New York, May 8, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
PRU SATEA« crsiicis’ovelnieterdie ls alo chors) aiblefetelaicisleveralc’siate Will J. Deming 


DNS ABT a 1s otal ¥56: 9: 15/0) ani! etainis/alerelels Estelle Winwood 
Mabel “Moritmorency...... 0... cccecscscssvesececcess Ethel Levey 
Edward Drenton.......... ..».. James C. Marlowe 
Mrs. Edward Drenton........ecccssscccsecs Margaret Dumont 
Bruce Drenton sic sisiso0' 00 clonsive sav cco sisac eins Russell Mack 
MG CREMON ACUOHBIC. . sicleins.ce.esicaineawie since Arthur Aylesworth 
PROMMIO CARTED. oclgc uae ciswse's vis'cle soos sip ciety sa Eileen Van Biene 


Acts I., II. and III.—A Room in the Sparks’ Home. Staged 
by Bertram Harrison and Julian Alfred. 


The Ted Sparkses, having ceased to sparkle, are vari- 
ously advised by friends as to how to recover their lost 
romance. Mrs. Sparks’ friends advise her to flirt with 


__ her husband’s best friend. Mr. Sparks’ best friend ad- 


vises him to introduce a professional stenographer into 
his house to do his typing and then bribe her to add a 


line of love making to her duties. They try the new 


cures with variously comic results. Mabel Montmorency, 
as the hired stenog, not only flirts with Mr. Sparks, but 
with his father-in-law, his brother-in-law and all his 


friends. ; 
« BILLETED ” 


2 A comedy in three acts by F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. 


“yr > 


Harwood, revived by Grace Griswold, at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, New York, May 9, 1922. 


_ Cast of characters — 
Bp OMe a ated a laren Rava wislaiaia’s de 001s, 4 siciole « siecdiee <cktst Mary Hughes 
Emmialine. Lipptrott.....cccccsecceasccvsccsses Sally Williams 
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Rev. Ambrose Lipptrott........e.+e+eeees v....Harold Vizard 
Penelope Moon......scecesccereccrnccesececess Selena Royle 
Betty Taradine.......0-ssceeeecsecccsseervcccenes Lois Bolton 
Cole Pree dy: cjics cole tare s'soryjorbistnieiala'g.c! afelarein.aletnutsvelnts Lumsden Hare 
Mr. MacFarlane.......ccscereccccesecaccees Marshall Vincent 
Gap ts Riyadh iis 2 soroih,caiciere ote ata veix rams wreiciayeunlichie H. Langdon Bruce 
Mra, Braceiir'ss siete ctiscore veg steve ore aloe bistelo;sieinss sinter Kate Mayhew 


The Three Acts in the Sitting Room of Mrs. Taradine’s 
Cottage in Rural England, 


Betty Taradine, two years separated from a husband 
who objected to her thoughtless extravagances, is notified 
that she is to have two army officers billeted with her. 
The religious folk of the neighborhood question the 
propriety of the situation, inasmuch as Betty is not a 
real widow. To satisfy the gossips Betty decides to kill 
off the absent husband and sends herself a telegram 
confirming his demise. Whereupon he turns up as one 
of the billeted officers under the assumed name of 
Rymill. Amusing complications are followed by reason- 
able settlements. . | 


“FANNY HAWTHORN ” 


A drama in three acts by Stanley Houghton, produced 
by the Vanderbilt Producing Company, at the Van- 
derbilt Theater, New York, May 11, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Hawthorn........ssseeees fatale wisiaein’e Nellie Graham Dent 
Christopher Hawthorn..... pis Fiala oneleteiesrsisieles tare Whitford Kane ~ 
Panny” Hawthort.:.. as ssiesdedusiesnsniale tas site tele Eileen Huban 
Mrs. Jeficotey.. dc ccswsseehaw temecaeiirs Alice Bellmore Cliffe 
Nathaniel.“ Jeficotas icc. vcicv sale ssicisareewem ele vieeine Herbert Lomas 
Wale orate sin ccoieivie’oialere e's olacniure e's sieleiere sieisinrsieieteteeiiete Nannie Griffin 
Alan): Jéehcote, 5vs.se5s ea sastinmaw ena Sea vitie'v.cin ve Gordon Ash 
Sir Timothy Farrar........... oe Saul vine wiele ee Walter Edouin 
Beatrice: Farrar, ios asc nacdsvie cues walgene ys eae eens Gilda Leary 


Act I.—Scene 1—Kitchen of the Hawthorns’ House, 137 
Burnley Road, Hindle. Bank Holiday, Monday, August 6, 
9 P.M. Scene 2—Breakfast Room of the Jeffcotes’ House, 
Bank Top, Hindle Vale. Acts II. and IlIl.—The Same, 
Tuesday Evening. 


This is “ Hindle Wakes,” a drama written by ahs late 
Stanley Houghton for Miss Horniman’s stock company 
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in Manchester, England, a matter of a dozen years ago. 
The new title was attached on the occasion of the play’s 
revival in New York on the theory, evidently, that it 
_would create a new interest in the play. The story is of 
Fanny Hawthorn, a weaver, who returns to her home 
on a bank holiday after having spent the week end with 
Alan Jeffcote, the rich young man of Hindle Vale, in a 
neighboring town. Caught in the lie she tells her family 
to clear herself, Fanny confesses. To the simple Lanca- 
_ shire folk there is but one way to set the matter straight, 
and that is to force Alan to make Fanny “an honest 
woman.” ‘The wedding is finally arranged, with every 
one satisfied except Fanny. She frankly rebels. She is 
able to take care of herself, and she will. And they can 
all make what they care to of it. Whereupon she walks 
out of the family council and leaves them. 


& “© KEMPY” 
f A cemedy in three acts by J. C. and Elliott Nugent, pro- 
se duced by Richard G. Herndon, in the Belmont 


Theater, New York, May 15, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


RAMEE ENV R.aik hoi aidlosdlsisl cioisi nim <js’ sre c'd ele/oiw p"boleleisiniore bis Ruth Nugent 

RR is NNT clean pluie dhs aie slag Oe:saicietleees ajnic ara J. C. Nugent 

* Ee MOR oe IODC cay eae kasi nee dies ocaacaaieines Jessie Crommette 
2 Jane Wade..... | SCS ORCOIGOE AE CO CORO COOTIAD ..Helen Carew 
MACH OrING EN CEic/\cis'c\0soc.ce 05's 5.00 c.cw diechisesis's ses Lotus Robb 

Ben Wade........ Robert Lee Allen 

““Kempy”’ James.. Elliott Nugent 

SEDIM GI VLCELAL o's) gtale sicie’s.sis:e.0:siatoiels disc aisieisio siavets Grant Mitchell 

‘Acts I., I. and III.—Living Room in ‘‘Dad’’ Bence’s Home 


i‘ : in a Small New Jersey Town. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


James Kemp, called “Kempy,” is studying architec- 

~ ture, but he is forced temporarily to take a job as a 
__ plumber’s helper in a New Jersey town. He had learned 
plumbing in the army. Called to the home of “Dad” 
Bence to fix a leaky pipe in the kitchen, he arrives just 
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after Katherine Bence has quarreled with “ Duke ” Mer- 
rill, her fiancé. To assert her independence and be even 
with “ Duke,” Katherine induces Kempy, who has ex- 


pressed an admiration for the one book she has written, — 


to marry her and drags him to a justice of the peace 
before he has time to change his mind. That night 
Kempy sleeps on the living room sofa with the dog and 
Katherine retires to her own room to think things out. 


Next morning, when both Kempy and Katherine have 


decided they had acted a little hastily, “ Duke ” Merrill, 
who is a lawyer, finds a way out of the muddle. 


“FROM MORN TILL MIDNIGHT ” 


A tragi-comedy in seven scenes by Georg Kaiser; trans- 
lation by Ashley Dukes, produced by the Theater 
Guild at two subscription performances in the 
Garrick Theater, New York, May 14, 1922. 
Added to regular repertoire 
June 5, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Cashier cvect cic ne san cesclss's,00s ei ei slepatenintcics se Frank Reicher 
Stout ‘Gentlomaniy.... 00 cmans ivy csv epee ath Ernest Cossart 
Clerk rosie eas vie vo hte oe cuneate eae eae Sears Taylor 
Messenger SBoys sive tes wesc yey niet mrebeye cette Francis Sadtler 
Leys signs 8s.0.s cas cp nach cae ieigions Senate re Helen Westley 
Banks Manager...6 0's <isfeiswianierel os areninpicieniveacre Henry Travers - 
Muafited sCentlerian so 25 easistent ie oiscins rece leeisias oe Allyn Joslyn 
Serving. Mar sisin.« ovis wniceairin nics ete enters weno Adele St. Maur 
POyvter.. waived oeisnc visa sv eiatecee man reels Charles Cheltenham 
The Lady's.!Sons.:5.c.a5<s chen ete nena see eeee Edgar Stehli 
The. Cashier's, Mother... cs tancevbvtebwe eer © Kathryn Wilson 
His Daughters. ...........000- Lela May Aultman, Julia Cobb 
Bhi Wil. f.c5 52 cet ven divs p settee ett eee ete aI Ernita Lascelles 
First) Gentleman: 6 icine oenceerenasivenecusiee Walton Butterfield 
Second, Gentleman.i.0.<; toys nschreeenoeane ....Philip Leigh 
Third), Gentleman... <<.5< cu doaadses wecheunembee Charles Ellis 


Fourth Gentleman. 
Fifth Gentleman. 
Salvation Lass. 


-+.-Samuel Baron 
.. William Crowell 


Waiter........ Edgar Stehli 
First Mask.... .-Clelia Benjamin 
Second Mask. ....Frances Ryan 
Third Mask..... .-Caroline Hancock 


Pees OPE Coe tm pee ieee Sees Joan Clement 
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PRS Rr Oe ete GD o ale at arvininl clei mis) areio)S%asa)asa qi binicislorele) ats Gevnie'sts Sears Taylor 
ECON GUEKTAs acs sis/teeis adiecletvic as «cnigdela celeste Allyn Joslyn 
PPK A OMGRE ric ac aauiada'<i mals Gore .c So rr id ee Sam Rosen 
i Officer of the Salvation Army............... Ernita Lascelles 
First Soldier of Salvation Army............s0e0. Philip Leigh 
TER EM EV OHS POLES oe eraisieinioie/e sieicys.s.cia/atn G,tiete sere raisiace eve Charles Ellis 
Second Soldier of Salvation Army........ Camille ‘Pastorfield 
MIB CONG ATE CHICCH Ys alas e :600.5 256 aieb widialere pinsdisio’e owes’ Helen Westley 
Third Soldier of Salvation Army.............. Henry Travers 
MERAY (P enitent cele ios o\sia's)s\c\ciere vin wislnlate'e o mrersieersiv.e Ernest Cossart 
_ Fourth Soldier of Salvation Army........... William Crowell 
POG CTHIAY 3) 51-(¢.aiois wisto'sid's\s)oje vie arelvisceistniw pik's sleiaveye Stanley Howlett 


Scene I.—The Interior of a Provincial Bank. II.—The 
Writing Room of a Hotel. III.—A Field in Deep Snow. 
TV.—The Parlor in the Cashier’s Home. V.—The Steward’s 
Box at a Velodrome During Bicycle Races. VI.—A Private 
Supper Room in a Cabaret. VII.—A Salvation Army Hall. 


The cashier of a provincial bank in Germany, de- 
pressed by a life of drudgery, his head momentarily 
turned by the appearance of a beautiful woman at the 
bank, steals sixty thousand marks and pursues the lady. 
Repulsed by her he embarks upon a more or less sys- 
tematic debauch, seeking to put selfish humanity to 
_various tests of soul and character floating hazily in his 
mind. He finds the world rotten and its people shallow, 
avaricious and mean. At midnight he shoots himself in 
a Salvation Army hall. 


“THE ROTTERS ” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by H. F. Maltby, pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Morris and Clarke, at 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, May 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Councillor John Clugston, J.P.+........ Harry Corson Clarke 
Mrs. Clugston, His Wife.......c2.cccccccsees Janet Murdoch 
Percy Clugston, His Son......csseceseees Harry McNaughton 
Winnie Clugston, His Spinster Daughter..Margaret Dale Owen 
Estelle Clugston, His Flapper Daughter...... Kathleen Flynn 
Charles Berry, His Chauffeur...........sseeees Louis Hector 
Phicebe, His Servants... ocr bs oo cseccensevsas Selma Hall 
Police Inspector Wick. .......s-ceceseeces George Suydenham 
MEbratea itis 8 COW Kirt aiaso1s\sivisla\a/0, é;riete/a 'e(a's 10 ¥ioinib e,ajele Marian Marcus 


Acts I., II. and Ill.—In the Clugston Living Room. 
Staged by Harry Corson Clarke, 
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John Clugston, a blustering justice of the peace in a 
provincial English village, has long made a boast, as 
well as a political slogan, of his own and his family’s 
“respectability.” Suddenly there are revelations. His 
spinster daughter is caught flirting outrageously with the 


chauffeur, his youngest daughter is expelled from board- 


ing school, his son is arrested in a raid on a “ pub,” his 
wife acknowledges having been married once before and 
his-own past rises to smite him in the person of his own 
first wife, come to demand her unpaid alimony. Clug- 
ston is forced to pay heavily to silence the threats of 
exposure made by his pretty respectables. 


“ SALOME ” 


An elaborated version of the short play by Oscar Wilde, 
produced by the Players’ Forum, at the Klaw — 
Theater, New York, May 22, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Narita Gtly.i.5%s 7600s 010.0 Vibe aidu ieee Waliolitetaty eat ae Paul Doucet 
Damasco... yo ....Harold West 
Tigellinus.. Horace Milleron 


INGA MGT. aie 5:c.n't o's acd 8 410s v Rays wip thawielels Wale eins eile Lyman Grant 
SSlOMGcs A ieacicd ce nbies Mess Wewied.s a Nk ete rene Thelma Harvey 
Pam Ours 0:0 toes xe Ras egielaly aia Ce views ges ane. Cale ae Lilas Foret 
FOHANAAN wa shy Cina Vockive Magee hiogetis eetesi an Noel Leslie 
Hefod! SARE pas icp wide Fence ow one cae s afaprnren eee Fred Eric 
Herawleaue tive ovr aulo dad vise bes Sano Tae hese Alma Kruger 
LCS CC eae eS ot Eee ee ek oa T. Morse Koupal 


Act I.—Before Midnight. Act II.—After Midnight. Act 
III.—A Few Moments Later. A Room Adjoining the Ban- 
quet Hall in the Palace of Herod. Staged by Fred Eric. 


“ ABIE’S IRISH ROSE” 


A comedy in three acts by Anne Nichols, produced at the 


Fulton Theater, New York, May 23, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Isaac Cohen Mathilde Cottrelly 
Teaue Gokenin's. bor osu ec sicnbdek cone aon Bernard Gorcey 
Drimfacob. Samuels\s.cuessiceescecceteecenenen Howard Lang 


bad | 
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SPOR GMMEEY Wid: c'ur oxstare) ais, drpieres acaiecerane’elers)eseial ore ois Alfred Wiseman 
AERA ET ABV s/s oes'e aie elgisieisie sisi e-ole-v vie Neon Robert B. Williams 
MROWETHATY NEUE PIV clots ors iawn sis sis «:ule/ale X vvercieisicaieen Marie Carroll 
PERSE AN Kai WANE EY Beater chat af ait 0) dre raise aieslars:avclerore aiatahrne nails John Cope 
IPBERGE NCD RIGMS Gas sette tise bceunteree canons seat Harry Bradley 
MTG wees Gtr aye la ala¥s <ja'n:clv oicin't.c/0 Wieie’s ale ra oeibe Mae Be Dorothy Grau 


Act I.—Solomon Levy’s Apartment, New York City. Act 
TI.—Same. Act-III.—Abie and Rosemary’s Apartment, New 
York. Staged by Laureuce Marston. 


Abraham Levy, whose father’s heart is set on his 
marrying a nice little Jewish girl, brings home as his 
bride Rosemary Murphy, whom he met in France when 
he was with the A. E. F. and she was an entertainer. To 
appease his father’s first wrath Abie introduces Rose- 
mary as Rosie Murphyski. Father Levy is fooled until 
Rosie’s father arrives, and turns out to be Patrick 
Murphy. Right there a comic war is started. Abie and 
Rose, having been married by a Methodist minister, are 
married again by a rabbi to please Levy, and a third 
time by a Catholic priest to satisfy Murphy. Rosie’s 


- wisdom in having twins, a girl to be called Rebecca and 


a boy to be known as Patrick Joseph, halts the family 


feud long enough to bring the play to a close. 


“MAKERS OF LIGHT” 


A drama in four acts by Frederick Lansing Day, pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York, May 23, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Mirae) NeWis sis cccsnic ccc doses cecscsitisvieiee onemade Eva Condon 
Willis Button........ Reraleiiairort Be ile pieveweine’s .. Junius Mathews 
Agnes Chatley......ssscscsccrscsscscsesescos Esther Mitchell 
David Nelligan oc<'vccicec bed crndecsse os ciccewevens Ian Maclaren 
Sally Morton. ......ccccesscsvercevcveceses Adrienne Morrison 
James Grupton, Sri..cscecdscavcccsvicsecwee Herbert Ashton 
Jimmy Grupton,.......csesccceecescercesscoes Albert Carroll 
abt MC CMOALY «clas sinec vs.s.eciccinm decisis vivnieaese Frederick Lloyd 
Joseph Prine. .......cccecccrccncereceees John Francis Roche 
PQUOLS votes wianic 5 gob loeis evewavewguviestns esis Edwin H. Kasper 
FIOrence. ...ccsscccccccccccscccevecveccs ..Polaire Weissmann 
earl one c deletes Reereisisteieis psisfenrslelnisie'e Wie aiaiemisierd Paula Trueman 
URE vig cise cis pote ora, ficis's 010 Palais’ olata ete] eiota eheioreier areata lerare Lily _ Lubell 


Alice. .esseceees aeleiaiteasid'e weliees Oreos eeveeeee Anne Schmidt 
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LUcys.sccccccccccccccccccesccceseveccsesocss Eleanor Carroll 
Bortha'ciec sis cle sisisisie's'vino s sie pin'e vis nrsle selelqaisjer siaiereieiare Elsie Brown 
Wome w-' .. John ‘McGovern 


. -Augustin Sweeny 
Michael.....ccccccccccccccccsvcccsssceccevssesas Ace Angline 

Act I.—Living Room at the Nellis’. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Miss Morton’s Room in the Millville High Scheol. Scene 
2—The Principal’s Office. Act II].—Same as Act I. Scene 
—Millville, a New England Town, 1920. 


Sally Morton, teaching Latin in the high school of a. 
small New England town, and trying to support herself, 
her mother and a younger sister on the meager salary 
allowed by the school board, grows moody, depressed, 
lonely and rebellious. In this state of mind she drifts 
into a sympathetic friendship with seventeen-year-old 
Jimmy Grupton, a student in her class and son of the 
school board’s president. Later their affair grows more 
intimate and Miss Morton discovers she will be forced 
to leave town to avoid a scandal. Jimmy, a “ queer” 
youth, misunderstood at home, learns his teacher’s secret 
and begs that she let him go with her. When she 
refuses because she is twelve years older than he, Jimmy 
kills himself. Running through the play is a plea for a 
living wage for underpaid teachers, that they may have 
sufficient to live decently, maintain their self-respect and 
not suffer from the effects of a weakened morale as did 
this heroine. 


“RED PEPPER ” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Edgar Smith 
and Emily Young, lyrics by Howard Rogers and 
Owen Murphy, music by Albert Gumble and 
Owen Murphy, produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert, at the Shubert Theater, 

New York, May 29, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 
Juniper Berry, Colored Gentleman of Misfortune, 
James McIntyre 
Jimpson Weed, Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford of the 
Golored! Races sis:c,«;s.viceeecuienteemeenneretes Thomas Heath 


. 
Wy 
, 
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Lilly Rose, Colored Highbrow...........0..0s008 Mabel Elaine 
BNDIEG ING te Wslereeloitinjeie ererciers atv cisjefevere eine: Nardletave’s (eres Vivian Holt 
ANY apne CR His sre aim tis sfarsiats/ata,oi's g, isis vst sete Se . Lillian Rosedale 


Col. Shelby Bright, Kentucky Colonel 
Sally, His Daughter..... islets areisiaiegiel Florence Rayfield 
Richard Pitney, Owner of -Race Horses. ..-Barrett ,Greenwood 
Dolly Pitney, His Sister, and Owner of Red Pepper, 
Ferne Rogers 
Lord Gathe-Coyne, English Lord and Owner of Sir 


Bouse Dan Quinlan 


Roberson. vicccecienes se ceee seeveeceeeees+-Charles Brown 
Scotty; Race Track Tout.............. ceria toe Bob Nelson 
Babe Stringer, Stranded Chorus Girl......... Gladys Fooshee 
Billie Bull, Her Pal..... ales elatelotataie’ edireiatwialalee ..Sybil Fooshee 
Jimmy Swift, an American Jockey............ .-Dan Brennan 
Tommy Dodd, an English Jockey............. ..-»Hal Sands 
Lariat Ike, Western sproetnpes paves aia ihistca: ticle ia -Bee Ho Gray 
Nan, a Western Cowgirl.. seeeseneesse-Ada Summerville 
R. R. Attorney......... Bane lot festa, ties whore George Youngman 


Rembrandt, a High- toned Colored Gentleman, 
George Youngman 
Hamonda, a> Mexicans... <<a oc'ciee 6 Caresiceels oon dass Escamilio 
Act I.—Scene 1—Cafe of the Casino, (Havana, Cuba. Scene 
2—Grove of Palms and Poncianas in Havana, Cuba. Scene 
3—Interior of Stables at Race Track, Havana, Cuba. Scene 
4—Lawn in Front of Clubhouse, Havana, Race Track. Act 
IIl.—Scene 1—Pitney’s Ranch and Corral in Arizona. Scene 
2—The Golf Links of the Dingeville Country Club. Scene 
3—Gold Room in Colonel’s Mansion. Scene 4—Mansion of 
Colonel Bright in Georgia. Staged by Frank Smithson. 


“THE DRUMS OF JEOPARDY ” 


Aarons, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, May 29, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


GUEG ICE stolcieisiesle.sieie earaiereidaia erase ies soeeeceeeeesEmmet O’Reilly 
Boris Karlov........ parr tee ale Waaiett/c stelaiviaiy Paul Everton 
Cutty....... atetet aisle «ee.s-William Courtleigh 
ica Watd Ee RUTMNPATIO./5\4s s[s'</siaie\s'e sieisies ese. 4 016-0 Bernard Reinold 
Kitty Conover....... ..Marion Coakley 
Antonio Bernini.. RAAT OPE CODCUETIACG ..-George Frenger 
Stemmler............ mee cleieis SBienAbseat botios ....John Colvin 
John Hawksley........... Revell srelkin na eeamig Es C. Henry Gordon 
Patrick Conroy........ Bea sace risen esas se Tello Webb 
Dr. Richard Harrison....... Dhisievrccsesecseee Victor Harrison 
Stepan Gregory........-..++ rok tenis agate ein “Reginald Barlow 
ae erate ierrielaiaiolalaicio\s slejsiviciere sieie’elwinielnie sisierels George Golden 


Scene 1—Cutty’ 8 Heeeey He on the Eighteenth Floor of an 
Office Building in New York City. Scene 2—Kitty Conover’s 
Flat. Scene 3—Cutty’s Apartment. Scene 4—Karlov’s Attic 
in an Old Building. Scene 5—Cutty’s Apartment. Staged 
by Ira Hards. 


903° 


A mystery melodrama in five scenes by Howard Herrick 
and Harold MacGrath, produced by Alfred E. 
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John Hawksley, a noble Russian, escapes with what 
is left of the family jewels when the Bolsheviki put his 
family out of commission. Among the jewels are the 
“Drums of Jeopardy,” two sizable emeralds declared 
to bring the possessor all manner of bad luck. Bol- 
sheviki agents trail Hawksley to New York, where cir- 
cumstances place him under the protection of Kitty 


Conover, a likable newspaper woman, and “ Cutty,” 
her godfather, who is also a secret, service agent. The 


chase of the emeralds places the cast in jeopardy for 
four scenes. They are extricated in the fifth and Kitty 


engages herself to John. The play is a dramatization 


of Mr. MacGrath’s story bearing the same title. 


“A PINCH HITTER” 


A comedy in four acts by H. M. Harwood, produced by 
Allan Pollock, at the Henry Miller Theater, 
New York, June 1, 1922. 


Cast of characters — 


Millicent \Thantiayicinsic sss s eves cess vee Pamela Gaythorne 
Nigel .. Bellamy: a sii s\kjc:s'eiers isin nine nois! ola ie! syeichelsi ciate Charles Waldron 
PEGE ste vis, csias ciate srets eaieineisiesles cities acetate Gordon Gunniss 
Mr.) Protherdss cslvsecs seen inia/aovy ah awinle'ste wip’ J. M. Kerrigan 
Dennis Lestrange..... Allan Pollock 
Archibald! dHanday.sc.c.sitewewesterne cs se aiviviee ssisicine Edgar Kent 
Dovow) Traill.s icc .lditw:cacdiore slptain eles,s/eicisietnisteoitnitere’ Helen Stewart | 


Act I.—Mr. Prothero’s Office in Bond Street. Act II.— 
The Hall at Heron’s Court. Act IJI].—The Same. Act IV.— 
The Same. 


Dennis Lestrange, an English gentleman financially 
on his “ beam ends,” 


get a divorce from Archibald Hannay, leaving her free 
to marry Nigel Bellamy, M.P. Lestrange is invited to 
the Hannay place, where he discovers Bellamy to be a 
bounder, Hannay a decent sort, and Mrs. Hannay merely 


restless and feeling neglected. Incidentally the women — 


accepts an assignment to serve as 
a professional corespondent so Millicent Hannay may 


o 
4 
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_ of the household are all charmed by Lestrange and he 
ends by proposing to Mrs. Hannay’s niece, Joyce Traill, 
and Mrs. Hannay returns to her husband. 


q : ; ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, 1922 


-- Music by Victor Herbert, Louis A. Hirsch and Dave 

. Stamper, book and lyrics by Ring Lardner, Gene © 

‘Buck and Ralph Spence, produced by Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jr., at the New Amsterdam 


3 Theater, New York, June 5, 1922. 

Be Principals engaged — 

-— | Will Rogers Gilda Gray 

E Al Shean ary Eaton 

by : Ed Gallagher Lulu McConnell 

4 Andrew Tombes Mary Lewis 

‘ Brandon Tynan Rita’ Owin 
Jimmy Nervo Martha Lorber 

a Teddy Knox oe Thelma Connor 

‘S Grant Simpson Velma Connor 
Muriel Stryker Jessie Reed 

i; Evelyn Law Tiller Girls 


Serge Pernikoff 
Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


“THE RIVALS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
& revived by the Players’ Club of New York, at the 
; Empire Theater, New York, June 5, 1922. 


, Cast of characters — 
Sir Anthony Absolute......cesccesececcsessess Tyrone Power 
aa Captain Absolute.........e.00. ecceceeeesessRobert Warwick 
e Baulkland o1.6 2 .sscje0 ese ccesecsie wa Sialeieis aieivia: Pedro de Cordoba 
, PROTO Befetac'oieleisiaiclsloles hia) pes cecccscevorecesiccess Francis Wilson 
., Sir Lucius O’Trigger.........00. Perc waiaiaee maleic a John Craig 
: Ge aie aie t rom visltts ai visvere whe aw <i6 Vales pletateivictotataresefs Henry E. Dixey 
a re DARIO ucBa WiC coer be COODOOEOOeOC IT aerateeta states James T. Powers 
ay Mrs. Malaprop......ccesscceces Sle\ojs de,bnwiels ciiveses Mary Shaw 
Lydia Languish..........s-e0e wn ercecerisencce Violet Heming 
Ete y re szictaeplees Pe ycredictenisveelala stare Ralataisineee’s Patricia Collinge 


a S 


SHeese 
> Scene 1—The North Peete 
Y in Mrs. fer House. 


‘ 


“RAYMOND HITCHCOCK’S PINWHEE 


ie Kaleidoscopic Revel ” in twenty parts, w 
Michi Itow, produced by Richard G. Hernd« 
at the Earl Carroll Theater, New 

York, June 15, 1922. 


Principals engaged — 


Raymond Hitchcock Isabel Vernon 
2 Frank Fay Maria Montero 
; Michi Itow Felicia Sore rs 
Zoltan Hecht Rosalind Fu oo x 
Senia Gluck Eva Clark 


‘ Yuji Itow Anita Enters— sf 
* Louise Riley Ragina Devi 
Margaret Petit 


- Plays 


STATISTICAL 


SUMMARY 


(June 15, 1921—June 15, 1922.) 
‘ 


Performances 
*Abie’s Irish Rose 28 
Advertising of Kate, 


The 24, 
Alias Jimmy Valen- 

tine 46 
Ambush 98 


Anna Christie 
Bachelor’s Night, A 8 
Back to Methuselah 25 


Back Pay 79 
‘Bavu ibee25 
Beware of Dogs 88 
Billeted 23 
Bill of Divorcement, 

173 
Blood and Sand vie 
Blossom Time 295 
Blue Kitten, The 140 


Blue Lagoon, The 21 


Bluebeard’s Eighth 
Wife 155 
Blushing Bride, The 144 
Bombo 219 
Bought and Paid For 30 
- Broken Branches 16 
Bulldog Drummond 162 
*Bronx Express 58 
Candida 43 

597 


Plays Performances 
*Captain Applejack 195 
*Cat and the Canary, — 


‘The 148 
Chains of Dew 16 
*Charlatan, The 61 
Chauve-Souris 153 
Children’s Tragedy, 

The : 8 
Chocolate Soldier, 

The 83 
Circle, The 15 
Claw, The 115 
Creditors, The 7 
Czarina, The 136 
Danger 79 
Daddy’s Gone-a-Hunt- 

ing 129 
Deluge, The 45 
Demi-Virgin, The 268 
Desert Sands 16 
Detour, The 48 
Don Juan 14 .. 
*Dover Road, The 204. 


Dream Maker, The 82 


Drifting 63 
Drums of Jeopardy, 

The 8 
Dulcy 246 


358 

Plays Performances 
Easiest Way, The 63 
Elsie Janis and Gang 56 
Elton Case, The 17 
Everyday 30 
Face Value Al 
Fair Circassian, The 7 
Fan, The 43 
Fanny Hawthorne 36 
Fedora ~ 12 
First Fifty Years, The 48 
First Man, The 27 
For.Goodness Sake 103 
Frank Fay’s Fables 32 
French Doll, The 120 
Friar’s Jamboree i 
*From Morn Till Mid- 

night 

George White’s Scan- 

dals 97 
Getting Gertie’s Gar- 

ter 120 
Ghosts 21 
Get Together 397 
Goat Alley 5 
Go Easy, Mabel 16 
Golden Days 40 
*Goldfish, The 70 
*Good Morning, 

Dearie 265 
Grand Duke, The 131 
Great Broxopp, The 66 
Great Way, The 8 
Green Ring, The 30 
Greenwich Village 

Follies 167 
*Hairy Ape, The 108 
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Performances 


Plays - 
Hand of the Potter, 

The Zt 
Hero, The 80 
Her Salary Man 523 
*He Who Gets 

Slapped 182 
Hindu, The ry! 
Honors Are Even 70 
Hotel Mouse, The 88 


Idiot, The 3 


Idle Inn, The 25 
Intimate Strangers Ol 
Just Because 46 
*Kempy 38 
*Kiki 233 
Lady Bug a 


Ravodoe and Elaine 32 


Lawbreaker, The 
*Lawful Larceny 190 
Letty Pepper ie 
Like a King 
Lillies of the Field 169 
Liliom 16 
Love Dreams 40. 
Love Letter, The 31 
Madame Pierre Ba 
Mad Dog, The 15 
Madeleine and_ the 
Movies 80 
Madras House, The 80 
Main Street 86 
*Make It Snappy rig 
Makers of Light 21 
Man in the Making, 
The 22 
Man’s Name, The 24 


90 


AS 


"Plays Performances 
_ March Hares 60 
- Marie Antoinette 16 
~ Marjolaine 136 
_ Married Woman, The 51 
_ Mask, The 8 
| Merry Widow, The 56 
Mimic World, The 27 
_ Montmartre 112 
~ Mountain Man, The 163 
_ Mr. Faust 15 
' Mr. Pim Passes By 16 
Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion 25, 
_ *Music Box evae! 
The 
National Anthem, The 114 
- Nature’s Nobleman 74 
Nest, The 161 
_Nighteall, The 29 
_Nightcap, The 96 
_ Nobody’s Money 29 
O’Brien Girl, The 164 
~ Oh, Marion 56 
Only 38 88 
} Reiners Again 53 
*Perfect Fool, The 256 
_ Personality oo 9 
Pigeon, The - 92 
*Pinch Hitter, The LZ 
Pins and Needles 46 
- Pinwheel oe a7 
Poppy God, The 
ee 28 
Put and Take 34 
Red Geranium, The S 


*Red Pepper 
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Plays Performances 
Return of Peter 
Grimm, The 78 
Right to Strike, The 8 
Rivals, The 8 
Rosa Machree 8 
Rose of Stamboul 111 
Rotters, The 16 
*Rubicon, The 132 


Salome 8 


Scarlet Man, The 16 
Shadow, The 16 
Silver Fox, The 12 
*Six-Cylinder Love 344 
Six-Fifty, The 24 


Skirt, The ; 8 


Skylark, The 32 
Snapshots of 1921 24 
Some Party 17 
Sonny Boy 3) 
Sonya 101 
Spring, The 21 
Steamboat Tenacity, 

The 67 
Straw, The 20 
Squaw Man, The 50 
Suzette 4 
Swords 36 
Taboo 3 
Tangerine 337 
Tarzan of the Apes 14 
Teaser, The 29 
Thank You 2a 
Title, The 16 
To The Ladies 128 
Trilby 12 
Triumph of X, The 30 


560 


Plays Performances 
True to Form 
*Truth About Blayds, 

The 108 


Two Blocks Away 47 
Up in the Clouds 89 
*Up the Ladder 117 
Varying Shore, The 66- 
Verge, The 38 
Voice from the Min- 
aret 13 
Voltaire 16 
Wandering Jew, The 69 
We Girls 30 
Wife With a Smile, 
The 4l 


*Still running June 15, 1922, 
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Plays Performances 
Wild Cat, The 
What this Public 

Wants 24. 
Wheel, The 49° 
White Headed Boy, 

The 
White Peacock, The 102 
Wren, The 24 
Your Woman and t 


Mine 


48 
Ziegfeld Follies, 1921 119 — 


Ziegfeld Midnight — 
Frolic 123 
Ziegfeld Follies, 1922 13 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 


PERFORMANCES 
Lightnin’ 1291 
The Bat 867 
The First Year 760 
Peg o’ My Heart 692 
East is West 680 
Irene 670 


ON BROADWAY 
A Trip to Chinatown 657 
donis 603 — 
Sally 570 
The Music Master 540 
The Boomerang 522, 
Shuffle Along 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


B) Abarbanell, Lina........ Berlin Shi esee ee 1880 
_ Adams, Maude.......... Salt Lake City, Utah... eLOla 

_ Adelaide, La Petite...... Cohoes, "NY ee 1890 
Meeetien, Viola.::../..:... Huntsville, Ala........ 1869 
me osmes, Robert........... Hartford, Conn,....... 1893 
_ Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canada........ 1876 
_ Arbuckle, Maclyn........ San Antonio, Texas... .1866 
a Arliss, George........... London, England...... 1868 
meeevrtnur, Julia...:....... Hannlton.* Ontirct. ee 1869 
mer catwell,- Roy.......-.... Syracuse, Novere) oat 1880 
mee -Atwill, Lionel. ......... London, England...... 1883 
Meerueseen, Prank.’.....-... Marysville, Cal........ 1864 
Merroainter, Pay............ Los Angeles, Cal....... 1893 
me: Barbee, Richard......... Vafayette;* Indivscs.. 1887 
= Barrymore, Beehel F075 soon Philadelphia, Pa....... 1883 
= Barrymore, John.,...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1880 
_ Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England...... 1878 
Bates, Blanche.......... Portiarid,” Ore ncstcn ies ae 1873 
% Mages, Mora,:..: 2.2... Milwaukee, Wis........ 1880 
on beban, George.......... San Francisco, Cal...... 1873 
_ Beecher, Janet........... Chicaso, Uren t os oe 1884 
meeubelasco, ‘David.......... San Francisco, Cal...... 1862 
- Ben-Ami, Jacob......... Minsk, Russia......... 1890 
Bennett, Richard........ Cass County, Ind....... 1872 
Bennett, Wilda.......... Asbury Park, N. J...... 1899 
“e Bernard, atitbever eosin est Birmingham, England. .1863 
2 ‘Bernhardt, Maral ie ks. s.. Parigns reser eee: 1844 
Bingham, Amelia........ Hickville, Ohio........ 1869 
Binney, Constance....... Philadelphia, Parerse: 1900 
_ Blinn, Holbrook......... San Francisco, Cal...... 1872 
mee poland, Mary... 6.2... Detroit hess tease st 1880 
" 561 
eo 
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ee 


Brady, -Alice......... le News YOR. . cdate ct neu 189€ 
Brady, William A..... -,.. San Francisco, Cal...... 1865 
Breese, Edmund......... Brooklyn, N. Y..5/:44).< 1871 
Brian, Donald........... St. John’s, Newfound- 

land u's cs ty 2 heats wee 1880 
Brooks, Virginia Fox..... New’ York... slesoee 1893 
Burke, Billie: |. cess ae Washington, D.C....... 1886 
Byron; Arthute. v. .. 2e0 Brooklyn, N. Y..... alse Oe 
Cantor, Bddieio sad can New.’ York's ssc becuiklee 1894, 
Carle; Richard o0i'v.4.5 Somerville, Mass....... 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England... .1886 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie....... Lexington, Ky......... 1862 | 
Cawthorne, Joseph....... New ‘York +s <.siaasoore 1868 
Chatterton, Ruth......... New: <Y orkiiics, secper sou 1893 
Glaive; Inada ttiann ee Washington, D.C....... 1897 
Clarke, Marguerite....... Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1887 
Coghlan, Rose......... . Petersboro, England... .1850_ 

_ Cohan, George M........ Providence, R. L...... 1878.4 

Collier, Constance....... Windsor, England...... 1882 — 
Collier, William......... New) York. i, 40% eee 1866 
Collinge, Patricia........ Dublin, Ireland........ 1894 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston, Mass....... ‘vga hove 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William...... Guelph, Ont...) 4.54 1867 
Cowl, - Janes acces Boston, Mass... ..i< si. « 1884, | 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 1845 
Craven, Frank........... Boston, Mass.......... 1875 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal......1883 _ 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. -Va....... 1865 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, Ill......, 1878 
Cumberland, John....... St: John, N: Bonk 1880 
Dale, Margaret.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1880 
Dalton,. Charles: 4.5.8 England: |; .\haieeene 1864 
Daly; -Amolas, vcicectms a8 New )-York...c5 Saeasune 1875 
Dawn, Hazel... o:6si520008a Ogden, Utah....... +. 1891 
Daye din 5.5: oes cee Minneapolis, Minn...... 1899 


De Angelis, Jefferson..... San Francisco, Cal...... 1859 


—— 


ss 


lean, Julians’. cates « «6s St.Paul, Minnie: . 65. 1880 
De Belleville, Frederic... Belgium ......5....... 1857 

De Cordoba, Pedro...... New = York cna wiie . ag 1881 | 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Cincavo,). dF seo one 1898 
Dinehart, Alan.......... Missoula, Mont........ 1889 
Ditrichstein, Leo........ Temesbar, Hungary....1865 
Mme buxey, Henry .E.. 2... 3's - Boston, Mass.......... 1850 
_D’Orsay, Lawrence,...... Northamptonshire, Eng..1860 
mre wodson, John-E... 6.66. 6% London, England...... 1857 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes. New York............ 1880 
Dresler, Marie.......... Cobourg, Canada...... 1869 
Brew. Jolie cnccis. a s.4's Philadelphia, Pa....... 1853 
Drew, Louise...... areas New ic ¥ Orkines oh ontins de 1884 
Dunn, Emma........... Pupland. ns eee ce 1875 
Papree, Minnie. :....... San Francisco, Cal...... 1875 
Duse, Eleanora........... Vigerano, Italy........ 1859 
_ KEagels, Jeanne.......... Kansas City; Mo...... , .1892 
a Hames, Clare. .......60- Hartford, Connat...* .: 1896 
mo Eeddinger, Wallace...1...New York....:.....+ 1883 
"~ Edeson, Robert.......... Baltimore, Md......... 1868 
_ __ Elliott, Maxine.......... Rockland, Me......... -1871 
4 Bolster, (Me... oi. sd s,5 oie e's Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 

i Eltinge, Julian.......... Boston, Mass... 2.0)... 1883. — 
Mee eroerson, John.>.....-.. Sandusky, Ohio........ 1874 
Beerrrol, Leon............. Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
4 BEIT, (1018.4 o's s 0'G4 sw s Memphis, Tenn........ 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver, Colo.......... 1883 
s . Farum, Dustin......... Hampton Beach, N. H.. .1875 
‘g Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass......... 1883 
; Faversham, William..... Warwickshire, England. 1868 
Fawcett, George......... Virginia es ol aes ote 1860 
Ferguson, Elsie.......... INEWidnl OLK 2 Ales tee ee 1885 
Fields, Lewis..........+ Wewin¥ Ok Joca4 09 o Gas 1867 
Seomindlay, Ruth... c0063. 63 Newel Orkid. .qan ~ eh BOF 
Be isher. Lola...» ass Chicago, LLsay Geek ae 1892 
% Fiske, Minnie Maddern... New Orleans, La....... 1867 
____ Forbes, Robertson, Sir J... London, England. .....1853 
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Frederick, Pauline....... Boston, Mass.......... 
Frohman, Daniel........ Sandusky, Ohio........ 
Fulton, Maude.......... St. Louis, Mo....... exh 
Garden, Mary........... Scotland::i.:.1\. Pour aaee 
George, Grace... ss. 0005s Néw » York... jae paae 
Gillette, William.......: Hartford, “Conn, .. 22. 
Gilmore, Margalo........ Bnoland : \ie.1ns eee 
Glaser,» Lulumanitn tes Alleghany, Pa......... 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 
Hackett, James K........ Wolfe Island, Ont...... 
Haines, Robert T......... Muncie, Ind........... 
Hajos, .. Mitziv? wich Aecte ne Budapest, Hungary..... 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicazo,.; ILL. 32 ees 
Hamilton, Hale.......... Fort Madison, Ia....... 
Hampden, Walter....... Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton, England......... 
Hayes, Helen.........4. Washington, D. C....... 
Hedman, Martha........ Ostersund, Sweden..... 
Hegpie, On Pata eact South Australia........ 
Heming, Violet.....2..%. Leeds, England........ 
Herbert, Victor .<os «oss! Dublin, Ireland........ 
Herne, Chrystal......... Boston, Mass.......... 
Hilliard, Robert S........ New «, York..:::.. ae 
Hitchcock, Raymond..... iAubtmn, «Nie Y. ea ee 
Hodge, William......... ‘Atbion,: Ni Yas. onsen 
Hopper, DeWolf........ News oY ork. eee 
Hopper, Edna Wallace... San Francisco, Cal...... 
Holmes, Taylor......... Newark.) Nu J.cee ee 
Huban, Eileen.........: Loughrea, Ireland...... 
Bull). Henty<..:..3 sees Louisville, Ky........ : 
Illington, Margaret...... Bloomington, Ill....... 
Jaan, lsid ovis Sr ee Delaware, Ohio........ 
goels Claraly 4.3 eee Saat Jersey; City, Nu Joe 
folson, sAICC. pb ain Washington, D. C...... 
Keane; Doris? O4il s.6eee Michigan: 24... deus 
Keightley, Cyriliv.. 3. 2 New South Wales...... 


Kennedy, Madge........ Chicago! A.aNaeeehe 


1879 ~ 


1872 
1893 


a a i i ain ln al ell ~ 


1881 
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me Kosta,- Tessa... se. es CHicano, «Ube iedey; 
Bees wruger, Otto... 33.%..3.. oledo, \O.xe sass ey ek 
= Lackaye, Wilton......... Min giniay eas Sete. sat 
Larrimore, Francine..... Russia ....... Sah at 

mee ba Rue,» Grace. ois .... 5. Kansas City. .niveeic.. 
_ . Lawrence, Margaret...... ‘Erenton,: NJ: sete). 2S 
mer bawton,» Phais.)..... 5% Louisville, Ky......... 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England...... 
Eéwis,, Ada. .:..... aes New York sauce oy ee 
fora. Pauline......2..:. tanferd.< Caleows. 6 
MacDonell, Kathleen..... Toronto, Canada....... 
Mack, Andrew.......... Boston, .Mass.......... 
macy Willard... 2.0.0 Ontario, Canada....... 
Mackay, Elsie. i:........ London, England...... 

_ MacKellar, Helen........ Spokane ona. s Oca va 
Mann, Louisy?......2... New? York )tkl: ote 
Mantell, Robert B........ Ayrshire, Scotland..... 
Marmot, Fania.......%. RUSSIA An sae A ee 
Marlowe, Julia....232... Caldbeck, England..... 
Matthison, Edith Wynne.. England ............. 
Pomaude, Cyrily oc... 0.6 London, England...... 
McIntyre, Frank......... Ann Arbor, Mich....... 
McRae, Bruce........... London, England...... 
Melba, Nellie. .05 00.56. Melbourne, Australia... 
Mercer, Beryl........... Seville, Spain tesa, sn 
Miller, Henry........... London, England...... 

+ Miller, -Marilyn......... Dayton,. Ohio.’ 2. Reales: 
Mitchell, Grant.......... Columbus, Ohio....... 
Moores, Clara...... ee. ee Omana,. Nek, eet ocak 
Dumarrisy Glalas wis. c 2. ss Toronto, Canada....... 
Marphy, Tim....0.0...: Ruperts Vieaatn. (etme 
Nazimova, Mme......... Crimea, Russia........ 
Nielsen, Alice........... Nashville, Tenn........ 
Olcott, Chauncey.:...... Providence, R: I....... 
bee ONeill, Nance..: <2... Oakland, < Galeax ois * 
O’Ramey, Georgia....... Mansfield, Ohio........ 


Painter, Eleanor......... haWa'e 45s On ee 
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Déiningrous Annis om Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 


Post, Guy Bates........% Seattle, Wash......... «<A8Taieg 
Powers, Tyrone... \.< sas London, England...... 1869 — 
Rambeau, Marjorie...... San Francisco, Cal...... 1884, 
Reed, Florence.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1883. 
Rennie, James..........% Toronto, Canada....... 1890 
Richard, Amy. os. |.20-as% Boston, Mass.......... 1880 
Ring; Blanchéccinis ew eta Boston,. Mass.....<.... 1876 
Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal......1861 
Robson,. -Mayis.e.< i ital Anstralia «3's cae 1868 
Ross, Thomas W......... Boston, Mass.......+.- ‘1815: a 
Rubens, Jose............ Belgium... 3.232 1886 
Russell, Annie.......... Liverpool |... dvpteeoe 1864, 
Russell, Lillian...... ¢% ane Clinton;” Towa Jas ohaiey 1860 
By at May coos breve setiecta te New York ei2iu8 ..1886 | 
Sanderson, Julia......... Springfield, Mass....... 1887 
Scheff, Veitriuk eenitesnce Vienna...) eae 1879 
Sout, Cyril weiccsioscte see Treland).. 2 BERS eee 1866 . 
Sears, Zeldaxiicon. ena Brockway, Mich........ 1873-4 
Selwyn,, Edgar’... <.x,cstis's Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1875 
Shannon, bihelcs2. .ssise Cambridge, Mass...... 1867 9 
Schildkraut, Joseph...... Bukarest |<": Svssiaeuweee 1896 
Sidney, George.......... NewYork... cj 1876 
Skinner, “Otas h5\. sania Cambridgeport, Mass...1857 
Sothern, Edward H....... New Orleans, La....... 1864 
Sponge,” Hildanics:canichens Atstralia. ~\..0< Jeena 1875 
Stahl, Roses. eee Montreal, Canada...... 1872 
Start, Frahtes vir. sega Oneonta; N. Yoinhseee 1886 
Stevens, Emily.......... New. York... .s95.c. $2 cee 1882 
Stone; Fred. Joeut.. ces Wellington, Kan....... 1877, 
Taliaferro, Edith........ New si ¥ OfK s.4:. ee ae 1892 9 
Taliaferro, Mabel........ New: York<) rahe) aleew 1887 
Tanguay -Evaies © -\d vies Holyoke, Mass......... 1878 
Taylor, Laurette........ ~New “York soag aes 1884 
Tell: Alnias. cae ee New \ York... auction 1892 
Tell? Olive. aes ised New York............ 1894 
Tempest, Marie......... London, England...... 1864, 
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+ Terry, Ellen Alice..... Coventry, England..... 
_ Thomas, Augustus..... St.Louis, Moe. vale. 0-5 
Thomas, John Charles.... Baltimore, Md......... 
Thompson, W. H...... SEOULANG Pegs oo they 
Tinney,” Frank.....0... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
=. Tobin, Genevieve...... INEWOOY OTK. OMe 
me lobin, Vivian......... New: ; Yorkutt ie og 24 
= LO) Rete ts ok Capa Warrensburg, Mo....... 
ca Trevor, Norman....... Calcuttat tsb seek: itt 
meee: Fruex, Einest...... 1... Denver, Colo.......... 
Z Tynan, Brandon....... Dublin, Ireland........ 
ie Ulric, Lenore......... New Ulm, Minn........ 
a Valentine, Grace....... Indianapolis, Ind....... 
meeneev aresi, Gilda......... Milan, italy of... @ cn as 
= Victor, Josephine...... Hungary ries ascii «aaa 
_ ---~«Wainwright, Marie..... Philadelphia, Powe. 
f) Warfield, David......... San Francisco, Cal...... 
= | ES Robert...... Sacramento, Cal........ 
mee Weber, Jos......%73... INGWi York, «5. nama on 
- + Welford, Dallas....... Liverpool, England.... 
* -—«~*Westley, Helen........ Brooklyn; \N. Yous cuee 
ee Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas.... London, England...... 
4 Whiteside, Walker..... Logansport, Ind........ 
5 Wilson, Francis....... Philadel phias Pas. <.3,4i 
= Winant, Forrest....... News.) Ok aust hier has 
Bs Winwood, Estelle...... England. \. .4'ate ais voa 
. Wise, tom A.......... England; vicas arctte e's 
a Wood, Peggy......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
i Wycherly, Margaret...... England ....:........ 
» Wyndham, Olive...... Chicago, la... 4 saan 
p OA Cg OF ec Philadelphia, Pa....... 
* i; : 
" Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr...... Chicago, Ill........... 


Ca ee eS 


1892 
1887 
1891 


1869 
1854 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1921—June 15, 1922. 


George Loane Tucker, actor and motion picture director, 
49. Born Chicago; died Los Angeles, June 21, 1921. _ 

Edward P. Temple, stage director, 60. General stage 
director for the Shuberts. Born New York; died 
New York, June 22, 1921. 

George C. Hazleton, playwright, 53. Author of “ Mis- 
tress Nell,” adapter of Pierre Loving’s “ Aphro- 
dite,” co-author of “The Yellow Jacket.” Born 
Boscobel, Wis.; died New York, June 24, 1921. 

Frank Stammers, composer. Died New York, June 27, 
1921. 

Ralph Herz, actor, 42. Born Paris; died Atlantic City, 
N. J., July 12, 1921. 

Enrico Caruso, operatic tenor, 48. Born Naples, Italy; 
died Florence, Italy, Aug. 2, 1921. 

William G. Smythe, manager, 66. For twenty years 
executive in David Belasco’s office. Producer of 
“My Friend From India,” “The Man From Mex- 
ico.” Died New York, Sept. 15, 1921. 

Prof. Engelbert Humperdinck, composer, 67. Composer 
of “Hansel and Gretel.” Died Berlin, Sept. 28, 
1921. 

William Dooley, acrobatic comedian, 39. Died New 
York, Sept. 29, 1921. 

David Bispham, operatic baritone, 65. Born Philadel- 
phia; died New York, Oct. 2, 1921. 

Joseph Hart, vaudeville actor and producer, 59. Died 
New York, Oct. 3, 1921. 

Frank N. Mandeville, conductor. Born Rochester, N. Y.; 
died New York, Nov. 6, 1921. 
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Claire Nagel (Mrs. Arthur Hammerstein), actress, 25. 
Born Buffalo, N. Y.; died Reno, Nev., Nov. 11, 1921. 


_ Edith Kingdon Gould, actress, 60. Famous as member 


of Augustin Daly company previous to her marriage 
to George J. Gould. Died New York, Nov. 13, 1921. 

Christine Nilsson, singer, 79. Famed as “ Swedish Night- 
ingale.” Toured America, 1870-1892. Died Copen- 
hagen, Nov. 22, 1921. 


| Ivan Caryll, composer. Composed “The Pink Lady ” 


and other operas. Born Belgium; real name Felix 
Tilken; died New York, Nov. 29, 1921. 

Sherrie Matthews, comedian, 53. Long member of the 
musical comedy team of Matthews and Bulger. Died 
New York, Dec. 8, 1921. 

Victor Jacobi, composer, 37. Composed (with Fritz 
Kreisler) “ Apple Blossoms.” Born Hungary; died 
New York, Dec. 11, 1921. 


._ Camille Saint-Saens, composer, 86. Born France; died 


Algiers, Dec.-16, 1921. 

John C. Fisher, manager, 67. Producer, with Thomas 
W. Ryley, of “Florodora.” Born Louisville, Ky.; 
died Chicago, Dec. 17, 1921. 

Ada Gilman, actress, 67. Played with Forrest, Charlotte — 
Cushman, Lawrence Barrett; member Daly com- 
pany. Died Philadelphia, Dec. 18, 1921. 

Sir John Hare, English actor, 77. Toured America in 
“ A Pair of Spectacles ” and “ The Gay Lord Quex.” 
Died London, Dec. 28, 1921. 

Charles MacGeachey, manager, 62. Died New York, 
Dec. 24, 1921. 


Rennold Wolf, playwright and dramatic editor New York 


Telegraph, 50. Born Ithaca, N. Y.; died, New York, 
Jan. 2, 1922. 

A. Toxen Worm, manager, 55. Widely known as a 
creative press agent. Born Denmark; died Paris, 
Jan. 12, 1922. 

john T. Kelly, Irish comedian, 70. Popular in vaudeville 
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and as member of old-time musical comedy team 
of Kelly and (Gus) Williams. First comedian to 


be engaged for Weber and Field’s burlesque com- — 


pany. Born South Boston; died New York, Jan. 
16, 1922. 

Bert Williams, colored comedian, 49. Born New Provi- 
dence, Nassau, British West Indies; died New York, 
March 4, 1922. 

Joseph R. Grismer, actor and dren 23. Part author 
and producer of “ Way Down East,” and many other 
plays. Many years shepherd Lambs’ Club, New 
York. Supported many famous old stars and was 


leading man Grand Opera House and Baldwin stock. 


companies, San Francisco, 1877. Born rea N. 
Y.; died New York, March 5, 1922. 

Louis Viscant Defoe, pee critic, 52. On staff New 
York Morning World 23 years. Born Adrian, Mich.; 
died New York, March 13, 1922. 

Harry Kellar, magician, 73. Born Erie, Pa.; died Los 
Angeles, Cal., March 9, 1922. 

Samuel K. Hodgdon, vaudeville manager, 69. An execu- 


tive in the Keith offices for forty years. Born Saco, — 


Me.; died New York, April 6, 1922. 

William Sampson, actor, 63. Died New York, April 6, 
1922. 

Harry Vokes, comedian, 56. Long member musical 
comedy team of Ward and Vokes. Died Lynn, 
Mass., April 15, 1922. 

John G. Sparks, comedian, 70. Long with Harrigan and 
Hart. Died Brooklyn, N. Y., May 3, 1922. 

Sylvia Thorne, singer, 55. With Aborn Opera company 
and Weber and Field’s company. Died New York, 
May 9, 1922. 

Eugenie Blair, actress, 54, Starred in west in “A Lady 
of Quality, ” “ Zaza,” “Mme. X” and other plays. 
Was with “ Anna Christie ” at time of death. Born 
Columbia, S. C.; died Chicago, May 13, 1922. _ 
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Emil Nyitray, playwright. Author of “The Typhoon”; 


part author, “My Lady Friends.” Died Milford, 
Conn., May 20, 1922. 

Sidney Ainsworth, actor, 50. Played in support of 
Maude Adams in “ The Little Minister,” later with 
Robert Edeson and John Barrymore. Went into 
oe in 1909. Born England; died Madison, 

is. 

Charles Osgood, manager, 63. For thirty years execu- 
tive in Klaw & Erlanger offices. Died New York, 
May 26, 1922. 

Barry Baxter, actor, 25. Prominent English juvenile; 
playing in “ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife” at time of 
death. Born London; died New York, May 27, 
1922. 

Walter Jones, comedian, 48. Began career as tramp 
comedian in “ 1492.” Born Connecticut; died Ben- 
sonhurst, N. Y., May 26, 1922. 


Lillian Russell, singer, 61. Widely known on American 


stage, first in comic opera, later as member of 
Weber and Field’s stock company; famed for her 
beauty and her kindliness. Born Nellie Leonard, _ 
- Clinton, Ia.; died Pittsburg, Pa., June 5, 1922. 


Henry Leone, actor and singer, 64. Played eight con- 


secutive seasons in support of Lillian Russell at the 
Casino, New York. Died Mount Vernon, N.Y., June 
9, 1922. 
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